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THE COCKPIT ROYAL. 


EDWARD HERBERT'S LETTERS TO THE FAMILY OF THE POWELLS. 
No. V. 


To Russell Powell, Esq. 


It has a strange quick jar upon the ear, 


That COCKING 


Dear Russett,—To write short 
and dispirited letters is one of the 
tokens of a distempered frame. I 
blush to find by the packet of anxious 
notes and tender enquiries, lately re- 
ceived from your family, that I have 
furnished them a messenger of alarm 
and disquiet, by my last brief but 
tedious epistle from the country. 
When women are ill, they bear their 
sufferings with silence and patience, 
but the moment we masters of the 
creation are nipped by ailments, we 
lose no time in hallooing to the world 
about our agony and magnanimity— 
and in writhing before visitors like 
giants In pain. I am sorry to say, 
my dear Russell, that experience 
daily proves to me, that in great 

ngs we men are frightfully little— 
and that it is the weaker sex that 
rise with the difficulties of the time, 
and that display unaffected great- 


hess and power, in the moments of 
anguish, intment, or despair. 


I gave to your sister the other day 

a melancholy of myself—hinted 

at declining health and decaying 
Vou. VI. 








Lord Byron. 


hopes—spake of pain and its com- 
pany of evil spirits—of sea-side soli- 
tude and melancholy readings :— 
I wish I had written no such fool- 
ery. Do you know, Russell, that a 
few morning rambles on the beach, 
and a few early excursions in the 
fishing boats, gave my feelings a 
new life on the instant, and made me 
better and blither than I ever in my 
life remembér to have been. I arose 
with the sun (no common trick of 
mine) ; and while the sky was yet 
white, and the cold brisk waves came 
shuddering in with a green gloom 
upon the beach,—I scrambled into 
one of the old black fishing boats— 
and oh, how bravely did we spread 
the brown sail on the graceless pole 
of a mast, and dance off to our pro- 
fitable sport! I assisted in putting 
out the nets—I assisted in managing 
the boat—I assisted in the pulling in. 
Such flapping and flashing m thedight! 
—such tossing and breaking of waves! 
We would return before the day was 
warm—and I relished gf weeny 
with part of the spoils. etimes, 
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however, I have done nothing but 
saunter among the shingles as the 
tide was swelling in, and take note 
of the grand labour of the sea—the 
labour which has been—and which 
will he !—What sights! what noble 
music! The white spread of the 
toam,—eternal, yet momentary ;— 
the sound of .the curled wave— 
sounding with time!-—I became 
learned, Russell, in the mysteries of 
an ocean and its shores. I studied 
the patient strife, and forgot the 
world in all I saw and heard. If you 
would, indeed, steep your mind in 
quiet and in power, take a seat on 
a rock or on the loose dry stones of 
the shore—and read the waves !—If 
vou would truly wed your senses to 
serenity—‘ feast them upon the 
wideness of the sea!”—I only know 
this (to know something in these ex- 
tremely wise times is not amiss) Yes, 
—I only know this,—that with all 
my love of merriment, bustle, and 
life—with all my passion for popu- 
lar pleasures and exciting pastimes — 
I never was half so contented in any 
hour of my existence, as in that 
which found me overtaken by a ra- 
venous wave that covered my feet 
with embossed foam, and set me tear- 
ing with might and main from a 
wave—that was dead and gone!— 
Well, Russell, the meaning of all this 
salt-water prose is, that I am now 
terribly well—and I must entreat 
you to break my sudden relapse into 
health to your distracted family with 
as much tenderness as possible,—to 
soften to your sister my unbecoming 
desertion of the romance of my let- 
ter ;—to make them all, in short, 
think as favourably as they can of a 
gentleman, who gave promise of an 
approach towards the interesting, and 
who, at the very threshold of deli- 
cacy and youthful decay, has put the 
pale face in his pocket, turned round 
impudently on those who were sym- 
pecsnag with him, tripped up the 
eels of sensibility, and rushed back 
to life with the impudence and 
strength of an Irish giant. P 
will be good enough to let my last 
letter go for nothing:—It was,—as 
dear uncle Noll says, “ too sentiment- 
al by half!”— 
sea air certainly has given the 
return-force to my frame, but I have 
much reason to believe that my men- 





tal elasticity has taken its spring from 
the reflections which a maimed old 
sailor lately awoke in me during 
some conversations I held with him. 
I cannot resist the temptation to 
which we tourists are constantly sub- 
jected, of giving you a sketch of this 
amiable and suffering creature, poor, 
pained, contented, gentle Tom Barnes! 
He was about thirty-five years of age 
—apparently healthy—certainly pa- 
tient and cheerful :—but the position 
which he invariably occupied too 
plainly told me that he was the victim 
of some dreadful malady. On all 
sunny days, he was wheeled out in a 
sort of plain wooden chaise, and 
placed opposite the cheering light 
and warmth—and long before you 
reached him you saw him surrounded 
with children,—a sure sign of worth! 
I was first attracted towards him by 
the mild smile of his sunburnt and 
placid countenance, and by the ex- 
treme urbanity of his manner as I 
passed him. He was nibbing a pen for 
a child. He sat in a sailor’s dress,— 
in his leathern hat, in his blue stri- 
ped shirt,—habited as when he trod 
the deck or walked the shore. The 
costume of his once dear element was 
left to him, though he was divorced 
for ever from boat and billow. His 
upper frame was nobly robust and 
manly, and his face remarkably 
placid and handsome. I never saw 
softer or bluer eyes in woman. |! 
stopped one morning and discoursed 
with him ;—I stopped each succeed- 
ing day, and our discourse grew 
longer. He informed me briefly 01 
his malady. About eighteen years 
ago, in some quay, on the Cornish 
coast (I forget its name, though he 
mentioned it) he fell from a high part 
of a vessel, and was stupified, bruised, 
and wet with his fall: his messmates 
took off his jacket and shirt, but left 
him in his wet trowsers for two days 
totally neglected. He was brought 
home, surgical aid was called in, but 
the lower part of his frame was 
thenceforth affected with paralysis 
beyond remedy. From that day, he 
has been thus helpless and afflicted. 
From that day, he has been down- 
ward-dead—useless—except to sit 
in the sun—to lighten the fireside,— 
to show the simple beauty of 4 
ungrieving endurance,— to / ‘nt! 
through the long and cheerless nig? 
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To hear him speak, was to hear 
true, pure, unaffected wisdom—the 
philosophy, not of the schools, but of 
nature. His face appeared to have 
received a softer expression from his 
Jong inaction and serenity. His hu- 
manity seemed to have gone into his 
features—to have taken steady and 
temperate watch in his calm blue 
eyes. I learned from his townspeople 
(who invariably knew and loved him) 
more of his history,—more of Tom 
Barnes ;—and one or two anecdotes 
gave me a sensible delight—for they 
not only vouched for the endearing 
qualities of the sea-sufferer himself, 
but extended my respect for others 
of his species. He had been attach- 
ed, in the heyday of his youth and 
spirit, to one » a young 
woman, who lived by assisting ladies 
in their plain-work, as it is termed, 
and a miserable living it is!—She 
must have been industrious, patient, 
and contented —for persons not pos- 
sessed of such qualities would quick- 
ly want employ—He must have been 
merry, volatile, handsome. I should 
like to have seen them in this spring- 
time of their love! Eighteen years 
are now gone by, and more! Tom 
Barnes has lost relatives, acquaint- 
ance, and friends—but this young 
woman (she can never grow old) is 
near, dear, and constant to him still, 
and her family are the only creatures 
that attend him. She talks to him of 
an evening, sits with her needlework 
by his side, and loves him at this 
very moment. He has also once been 
taken to a hospital, some fifty miles 
from his residence, at the expense of 
the Misses P , and there he has 
had the first medical aid,—but to 
him, alas! aid, it has been none !—At 
this day he is continually hearing of 
the deaths of those sailors who so 
cruelly deserted him when he met 
with'his accident—and he seems to 
lament, by his manner of recounting 
their dooms, that they should be so 
marked by Providence ! His own fate 
he never repiries at,—and he even 
recalls certain mischances, by which 
his pe was baffled in the royal 
havy, the West-India, and the East- 
India trades; with an air of wonder 
rather than sorrow ;—invariably con- 
cluding with the remark, that his was 

@*tiumber lot,” and ‘therefore not 
‘o be'Jameénted or disputed. I am 








quite sure, Russell, that I gained 
strength of mind from my colloquies 
with this patient wreck of a man— 
and my resolution not to moan and 
mutter over trifling ailments and 
temporary pains gained vigour from 
the contemplation of this smiling 
sufferer of eighteen years’ duration, 
who knew himself half perished,—the 
eternal prey to sloth and anguish,— 
yet could sit in the sun, gladden in 
the face of the sea, and look philoso- 
phy to the gay, the active, and the 
ealthy of his kind.—Poor Tom 
Barnes! I would thou couldst read 
this honest description of thyself, and 
see how much good thou art able to 
do, even in thy lone and withering 
inactivity ! 
But to come to more serious mat- 
ter. I turn from the sea and its 
wonders as abruptly as I bounded 
from sickness to health. Nor will you 
regret that I make so little ceremony 
in varying my subjects, for there is 
no one that surpasses Russell in an 
insatiable appetite for knowledge 
“ with a difference.” I remember, in 
one of my early letters, I made a 
kind of half promise to induct you 
into the mysteries of this metropolis,; 
—and since my return to the placid 
comforts of the Albany once more, I 
am strongly reminded of my duty to 
you, my poor country solitary,—and 
more particularly since I have been 
carried by volatile Tom Morton to 
a fresh scene of London’s singular 
drama. [I shall, therefore, pet on 
my habit of meg Sagar retail 
to you, not only the particulars of 
what I witnessed, but my own im- 
ressions at the time. I can give you 
ew of Tom’s—who certainly sinks 
a good deal of his humanity and mo- 
rit feeling in the enthusiasm of the 
moment. He has a way of settling 
these things with his conscience in a 
very summary mode; for when he 
has a mind to be profuse, or when 
he has, in his sporting speculations, 
«made his money,” (to use his own 
expression) he sends off his initials 
and his guinea to some charitable 
subscription—and thus pays his toll 
for the liberty of passing through the 
turnpike of iniquity. He will hold 
five guineas in his hand, just re- 
ceived from some creature of folly 
like himself,—and calculate its ap- 
plication with the nicest mixture of 
2Fe2 
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propriety and profligacy :—“ Let me 
see: —aye—four guineas to make 
good the stake on the fighting oil- 
man—and one guinea for the Irish 
sufferers :”"—or, “‘ If I win on Neat 
I shall back Randall through thick 
and thin, and do something for poor 
Mrs. Emery’s family.” —Thus you see, 
Russell, this young lawyer argues 
‘in violentest contrarieties.” His 
charity walks hand in hand with the 
Fancy. ' 

I was sitting, some evenings ago, 
in my room, at the first coming of 
the twilight, which in our Albany 
rooms is fond of paying early visits ; 
-—my head was indolently hung back 
upon the red moroeco top of my easy 
chair, and my hands were hung like 
two dangling bell-ropes over each 
arm of my seat—and in this position 
I was ruminating on many things of 
little moment. I had thus leaned back 
in my chair, and resigned myself to 
the most luxurious idleness,—a kind of 
reading made easy,—when a knuckle, 
knocking at my door, intimated the 
arrival of some impatient visitor— 
and before I could muster voice 
enough to give Tate Wilkinson’s 
direction of “ Come in!” the tooth 
of my door-lock was wrenched, and 
Tom Morton, with a newspaper in 
his hand, dashed in—and at once 
stvod astounded, with his white hat 
elevated on his forehead,—admiring 
my amazing stupor. 

“ Why Edward! Edward Her- 
bert! Asleep, by all that’s sublime! 
—-There he sits, deaf to time !—Ed- 
ward, I say!—Come, bolt up from 
the morocco! I have news for your 
two no-thoroughfare ears, which ought 
to make you as lively as an eel with 
half his waistcoat off !—Here,” said 
he, smacking a creased and dingy 
newspaper, with an air of vehement 
exultation—“ here is that which will 
be life itself to you /”—I closed my 
book-mind = y, or doubled it up, 
as Tom would say, and raising myself 
with difficulty into an erect posture 
—rubbed my eyes, uncrossed my 
tingling legs (which were just be- 

inning to wake out of a nap), and 

ged, through the archway of a 
yawn, to know what this very 
sprightly piece of news consisted of. 
Tom pulled, or rather tossed off his 
hat, nodded to me a nod more elo- 
quent than speech, and tipping an 


acute wink out of the left corner of 
his little impudent grey eye—pro- 
ceeded at once to read aloud from 
the first column of the newspaper. 
He pronounced one word with ay 
emphasis the most pointed--cocking! 
—and then pansed to let loose wink the 
second, which, if possible, was more 
charged with mystery than the former. 
—** cocking !—there Edward !” con- 
tinued he—“ there! cocking—at the 
Royal Cockpit, Tufton-street, West- 
minster !—there ;’—and then he went 
strictly through a formal advertise- 
ment,—touching—* 200 the main,” 
—and “ byes,” and “ feeders ””—an< 
“‘ gentlemen of Norwich,” and “ a 
deal of skimble-skamble stuff,” which 
for the life of me I could not then 
retain, and therefore cannot now 
repeat. 

When Tom had finished his formal! 
information, he very readily and 
clearly, at my request, divested the 
announcement of its technicalities, 
and explained to me, that on such a 
day, being the morrow, a graid 
main of cocks was to be fought at 
the Royal Cockpit, at which, for ds. 
the head (certainly not the heart), a 
man might be present. It required 
little of my volatile friend’s rhetoric 
to induce me to promise my attend- 
ance, as I had never been present at 
any thing of the kind, higher than a 
full-feathered blustering skirmish 0! 
a couple of huge-combed, red-rutiled, 
long-tailed dunghills, amid a wilder- 
ness of poultry, in a farm-yard. | 
had seen no clean fightivg—no beau- 
tiful sparcin in silver—no_ blood- 
match! as Tom earnestly describes 
it. I was the more induced to ac- 
cede to his request of accompanying 
him, from learning that he could 
introduce me to Mr. D———, ove 
of the principal breeders of game 
cocks—~a gentleman of the most win- 
ning manners—and one who could 
and would describe to me the cha- 
racters present, and procure for me 
the sight of the coops and pells, 
where the birds were fed and kept 
previously to the day of battle. 

I begged Tom Morton would by 
some means get me a sight of avy 
book upon cocking, as I was ¢%- 
tremely desirous of going to the scelle 
of war with as much ready-made 
knowledge as I could, in the short 
: . ‘ro, He said, 
time allowed me, acquire. 
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he himself had a tidy little work upon 
the subject, which would let me into 
the whole art of breeding, trimming, 
matching, and betting,—but that he 
would apply to his friend Mr. D——, 
who would inform him if there were 
any more erudite and desirable books 
on the sport. I gladly availed my- 
self of Tom’s pamphlet, and to my 
pleasure (certainly not to my sur- 
prise) he pulled it from his coat- 
pocket, and laid it down quietly on 
my table. We arranged all things 
for our meeting the next day—and it 
was settled that he should call upon 
me, and that I should be ready for 
him by half past one o'clock. The 
candles were brought in; and Tom, 
vowing that he had * to finish Pres- 
ton on Abstracts, and to sharpen up 
a pair of Malay sacde-tmuts tee his 
friend, before he went to roost,”— 
scrambled into his hat, touched my 
man-servant Robert, (an old trick of 
his,) so smartly on his parsley figured 
waistcoat ‘a’ to startle him into a 
“hey, Mr. Thomas!”—and then, 
finally bowing formally and solemn- 
ly to me, departed. 

I moralized in a lack-a-daisical 
manner, for about half an hour, upon 
the vices and backslidings of this 
life, and then betook myself to “ The 
Directions for breeding Game Cocks, 
with Calculations for Betting,” and 
passed the evening in cultivating an 
acquaintance with “ moulting,”— 
“clutches of eggs,” — “ stags,”— 
“ long-law,” —“ fighting in silver,” 
and the like:—and long before the 
clock of St. James’s church had timed 
eleven to the drowsy hackney-coach- 
men and watchmen of Piccadilly, I 
was fit to sit “at the mat,” and risk 
my “ guinea on Nash.” 

I think I cannot do better than 
treat you, Russell, in the same man- 
ner t | treated myself—and I 
shall, therefore, pick my way daintily 
through the book which Tom lent 
me (a neat little olive-coloured pam- 
phlet, and writ in a friendly Walton- 
«sh tone), and thus prepare you, in 
Some measure, for the cock-pit itself, 
to which, by your favour, I mean to 
introduce you. 

And first, as to the choice of a 
bird.—Observe, Russell, how many 
points must be attended to :— 


, As to the exterior qualifications, his 
read should be thin and long, or if short, 
very taper; with a large full eye, bis beak 





crooked and stout, his neck thick and 
long (for a cock with a long neck has 
a great advantage in his battle, parti- 
cularly if his antagonist is one of those 
kind of cocks’ that will fight at no other 
place but the head): his body short and 
compact, with a round breast (as a sharp 
breasted cock carries a great deal of use- 
less weight about him, and never has a 
Jine forehand) ; his thighs firm and thick, 
and placed well up to the shoulder ( for when 
a cock’s thighs hang dangling behind him, 
be assured he never can maintain a long 
battle): his legs long and thick, and if 
they correspond with the colour of his beak, 
I think it a perfection ; and his feet should 
be broad ai thin, with very long claws. 

With regard to his carriage, he should 
be upright, but not stiffly so; his walk 
should be stately, with his wings in some 
measure extended, and not plod along as I 
have seen some cocks do, with their wings 
upon their backs like geese. 

As to the colour he is of, I think it im- 
material, for there are good cocks of all 
colours; but he should be thin of feathers, 
short and very hard, which is another 
proof of his being healthy ; as, on the con- 
trary, if he has many, soft and long, it fa- 
vours much of his having a bad constitution. 


The parenthesis which I have un- 
derlined, appears to me to be as 
strongly put as it is possible to write 
it; and indeed there is a plain vigour 
in the style which takes one greatly. 
Remember, Russell, that a cock with 
all this stoutness of beak, length and 
thickness of leg, rotundity of breast, 
“fine forehand,” firmness. of neck, 
and extent of wing, ought to weigh 
no more than 4]b. 8’or 100z. If he 
happens to have an ounce or two 
more in his composition, he is out of 
the pale of uncivil society, and. is 
excluded by all match-makers ‘* from 
fighting within the articles.” A, bird, 
to be a bird “ fit for the white-bag, 
the trimmed wing, the mat, and the 
silver spur,”—must be “high upon 
leg, light-fleshed, and large boned ;”’ 
but still no more than 41b./8 or 100z. 
Do not forget this. 

There is a very expressive picture 
of two cocks in this little book, and, 
miserable draftsman as I am, I here 
subjoin a small sketch I have made 
from it. You will not forget that 
the battle is nearly at an end, so 
that the spirit of the birds is not 
outrageous. J wish your cousin 
Th re were here ; he would make 
the cocks crow again! The author 
of the pamphlet gives the following 
explanation of the plate:— 
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The winner represented in the Plate, was an elegant ginger cock, bred 
by Mr. b—d-—l, but having had his wing broke in a battle, he gave 
him to a friend, and the cock afterwards became the property of a Mr. 
T—yl—r, for whom he won several battles, particularly this his last, 
(which he won when almost worn out) with the loss of one spur (early in 
the contest), against a cock he was not matched to fight: the party taking 
the advantage of showing one cock and fighting another, which they had 


the modesty to own after the battle was over. 





There is much admirable and sci- 
entific writing about the education of 
the young and warlike game-fowl, 


in which I seem to detect something 
smacking of the Lancastrian method. 
The art is to teach in classes, and to 
reconcile as many at a time, as is 
practicable, to their growing duties. 
[t is surely pleasant to be safely in- 
structed how to bring up a chicken 
in the way it should go. The Ama- 
teur writes— 


I have heard roany persons declare, who 
could have had no experience in breeding 
fowls, that they did not think it n 
that a hen should be confined while her 
chickens were young, and had just sense 
enough to say, that nature never designed 
it; but let me tell those naturalists (na- 
turals I may cali them), if a hen should 
lay a clutch of eggs secretly in January, 
as it is not uncommon for young hens to 
lay in that. month and sit upon them, 
consequently, if there are any chickens 
hatched, it must be in February, when if 
she is not taken in doors, but left to ran 
where she pleases, I am confident that the 
cold northerly winds and wet weather, 
which are usual at that season of the year, 
will destroy every one of them. 


The little playfulness in the pa- 
renthesis, which is like the flirt of 


the cock’s wing, gratifies me much. 
The shrewdness at the end of the 
next direction is, however, of a higher 
order—it is the cut of the spur. It is 
curious to observe how man’s wit is 
fashioned and coloured by the sub- 
ject of which it treats. The very 
style is cock-like! It is indeed well 
concockted ! 


Be sure also that they do not drink any 
soap suds, or get to any filthy place, for 
if they do, it engenders distempers in 
them which very often turns to that fatal 
one the roup, a disease for which J have 
heard many remedies, but never found any 
80 effectual as breaking their necks. 


I cannot im any way avoid giving 
you the very ingenious mode of quell- 
ing the intestine wars of this tea- 
thered and pugnacious race. It 
strikes me that a useful lesson might 
be learned from it applicable to states 
and kingdoms,as well as gante-cocks. 
The “ bolding the weakest in your 
hand, and buffeting him,” is, to be 
sure, an old trick, from school up- 
wards: and perhaps there is not 
much of novelty in the imitative sub- 
mission which is afterwards treated 
of; but the science is laid down 1 4 
masterly style. 
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Now to prevent their fighting from being 
attended with such disagreeable conse- 
quences after they have begun, divide 
them into as many parties as you can find 
separate leaving the strongest 
-_ pay tn ope when these have 
fully established their authority over each 
other (which you make them do in the 
course of two days, by holding which you 
find the weakest in your hand, and buf- 
fetting him with your handkerchief while 
‘the other strikes him, and if this wont do, 
confine him without victuals for a few 
hours until he is cold, when being stiff and 
sore, and the other fresh, after a blow or 
two he will not attack him again), you 
may put down the strongest from one of 
the parties that are shut up, who by being 
kept short of food, will submit directly to 
run under all those that are down; and 
when they are so far reconciled as to per- 
mit him to run amongst them, put down 
the strongest from another party, which 
will submit in the same manner, and by 
pursuing this method, in the course of a 
few days, you will be able to get them all 
down. When once settled, they will go 
very peaceably together, except by acci- 
dent one of them should get disfigured, 
which if such a thing should happen, and 
they do not seem to be perfectly reconciled, 
send him to another walk for fear of a ge- 
neral quarrel. 


The author is very particular in 
recommending you cautiously to try 
your stags (which are young cocks 
“and such small deer!” ); and his 
language is so gentlemanily, that the 
most hard-hearted of humane people 
could not resist indulging in a few 
secret trial battles, after reading such 
persuasive advice. He begins one 
passage thus— 

Now permit me to recommend you to 
transact the business relative to trying 
your stags, without mentioning it even to 
the person that feeds them. . 

One more quotation, and I lay 
aside the book. It is an anecdote, 
Russell,—or such the author calls it. 
He is reasoning, ‘* beak and heel,” 
against relying upon cocks in a se- 
cond battle, however courageous and 
Victorious they may have proved 
themselves in their first fight. He 
says, a bird is almost sure to receive 
some hurt, which neither time, train- 
ing, nor feeding, can make him for- 


get, when he comes “ to be touched ” 
a second time. A slight hurry (or 
hurt) is often remembered. 


I recollect a circumstance (says this cir- 
cumstantial artist) of this kind happening 
to a neighbouring gentleman, who having 
entered into an agreement to fight a week’s 
play, at a very short notice, and not being 
able to get a sufficient number of cocks he 
could depend upon, had the temerity to 
weigh in some of his own stags, of about 
ten or eleven months old, and it so hap- 
pened that one of them had to fight against 
the cock the other party depended most 

mn winning ; but after a doubtful and 
bloody contest for near half an hour, con- 
trary to the opinion of every one present, 

came off victorious, which so 
elated his master, that he sent him to one 
of his best walks to run till the next sea- 
son; but what was very extraordinary, he 
moulted from a dark red toa very light 
ginger pile. This strange metamorphose 
we were totally at a loss to account for, 
when we were informed by a person who 
spoke pertinently upon the subject, that it 
was owing to his having been so severely 
handled in his battle, that he had seen two 
or three instances of the same kind; and 
at the same time advised my friend never 
to fight him again, for it was almost re- 
duced to a certainty that he would be beat 
if he happened to fall in weight with a 
good cock. But this piece of advice my 
friend did not attend to, having him 
weighed in the very next match he made, 
and in which he was killed, making hardly 
any defence, although as well to fight with 
regard to the feeding part, as it was pos- 
sible for a cock to be. 


In fighting a match, the author 
recommends a carefulness in the 
choice of a feeder {the person who is 
to give the bird his last training, 
food, and care), and of a setter-to 
(the second, in fact, of the cock in 
battle).—There are good and bad 
feeders—and good and bad setters-to. 
—‘ J have seen,” says the writer, 
“many of the latter, who do not 
know when a cock wants rest, and 
when he should be made to fight.” * 

So much for the little learned tract 
which Tom putinto my hands! The 
moment he left me, IT turned to my 
book-shelves, and among Several 
old and curious volumes, I fortu- 
nately dropped upon The Court and 





* There are betting tables and calculations of odds annexed: to this little pamphlet, 
which put the Tutor’s Assistant quite out of countenance. The subject, and the abihivy 


that marks the execution, lead me to think that Cocker had some hand.in them, 
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City Gamester, a rare little store- 
house of knowledge for those who 
would become masters in the arts of 
Whist, Racing, Tick-Tack, Ombre, 
Archery, Brag, Bankafalet, Put, and 
Cocking. The style ‘ eats short,” 
as old ladies say ot Threadneedle- 
street biscuits; and to show you 
how differently the same _ subject 
may be treated by different writers, 
[ shall copy out this ancient art- 
ist’s picture of a game-cock, ‘as he 
ought to be,—not as he is!” You 
will at once detect the hand of a 
gentleman, a cocker, and a scholar, 
in the work. 


His head ought to be small, with a quick, 
large eye, and a strong back, and (as mas- 
ter Markham observes) must be crockt and 
big at the setting on, and in colour suit- 
able to the plume of his feathers, whether 
black, yellow, or reddish, &c. The beam 
of his leg must be very strong, and, ac- 
cording to his plume, blue, grey, or yel- 
low ; his spurs rough, long, and sharp, a 
little bending and looking inward. 

His colour ought to be either grey, yel- 
low, or red, with a black breast; not but 
that there are many other coloured piles 
very excellent good, which you must find 


EXCELLENT AND ELEGANT COPY OF 


BY DR. R. WILD.* 


No sooner were the doubtful people set, 

The match made up, and all that would had bet ; 
But strait the skilful judges of the play 

Brought forth their sharp-heel’d warriors, and they 
Were both in linnen bags, as if ‘twere meet 
Before they dy’d, to have their winding-sheet. 

Into the pit they’re brought, and being there 
Upon the stage, the Norfolk Chanticleer 

Looks stoutly at his ne’er before seen foe, 

And like a challenger began to crow, 
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out by practice and observation, but the 
three former, by the experience of most. 
found ever the best; the pyed pile may 
serve indifferently, but the white and dun 
are rarely found good for any thing. 

Note, that if your cock’s neck be in- 
vested with a scarlet complexion, it is a 
sign he is strong, lusty, and couragious ; 
but on the contrary, if pale and wan, it 
denotes the cock to be faint, and in health 
defective. 

You may know his courage by his proud 
upright standing, and stately tread in 
walking; and if he croweth very fre- 
quently in the pen, it is a couragious de- 
monstration. 

His narrow heel, or sharpness of heel, 
is known no other-ways than by observation 
in fighting, and that is when upon every 
rising he so hits that he extracts blood 
from his opponent, gilding his spurs con- 
tinually, and every blow threatening im- 
mediate death to his adversary. 

The whole essay is admirable, anc 
certainly surpasses the Pamphleteer 
in its treatment of the Pip and Roup; 
but I cannot spare room for a critical 
comparison. I therefore shut the 
book of science, contenting myself 
and you with extracting only the 
following 


VERSES UPON TWO COCKS FIGHTING, 


And clap his wings, as if he would display 

His warlike colours, which were black and grey. 

Mean time the wary Wisbich walks and breathes 
His active body, and in fury wreathes 

His comely crest, anc often looking down, 

He whets his angry beak upon the ground. 

This done they meet, not like that coward breed 

Of sop ; these can better fight than feed ; 





* Dr. Robert Wild, the author of the above poem, claims by our extract to be better 
known and remembered. He was a non-conformist divine and 
1609. In 1648 he was appointed rector of Aynho, in Northamptonshire, and was 
looked upon’ as a wit of his time. It is told of him that he and another preached pro- 
bationary sermons for the living, and that on his being asked whether he had obtaince 
it, he replied—‘+ We have divided it; I have got the ay, and he the no.” Wood 
speaks of him as a * Fat, jolly, and boon Presbyterian.”” Some of his poems were 
printed with the poems of Rochester, (no very creditable distinction,) and (apparently 
as am atonement) a few of his sermons survived him. He appears by his poem to have 


vena resolute cocker and a tolerable poet. 


t; and was born in 
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They scorn the dunghil, ’tis théir only prize, 

To dig for pearls within each other's eyes. 

They fought so nimbly, that ’twas hard to know, 
To th’ skilful, whether they did fight, or no; 

If that the blood which dy’d the fatal floor, 

Had not bore witness oft. Yet fought they more ; 
As if each wound were but a spur to prick 

Their fury forward. Lightning’s not more guick, 
Or red, than were their eyes: T'was hard to know, 
Whether "twas blood or anger made them so. 

I’m sure they had been out, had they not stood, 
More safe, by being fenced in with blood. 

Thus they vy’d blows; but yet (alas) at length, 
Altho’ their courage were full try’d, their strength, 
And blood began to ebb. You that have seen 

A watry combat on the sea, between 

Two angry, roaring, boiling billows, how 

They march, and meet, and dash their curled brow ; 
Swelling like graves, as tho’ they did intend 
T’intomb each other e’er the quarrel end ; 

But when the wind is down, and blust’ring weather, 
They are made friends, and sweetly run together ; 
May think these champions such ; their blood grows low, 
And they, which leap’d before, now scarce can go: 
Their wings, which lately, at each blow they clapp’d, 
(As if they did applaud themselves) now flapp’d. 
And having lost th’ advantage of the heel, 

Drunk with each other’s blood, they only reel : 
From either eyes such drops of blood did fall, 

As if they wept them for their funeral. 

And yet they fain would fight; they came so near, 
Methought they meant into each other’s ear 

To whisper wounds; and when they could not rise, 
They lay and look’d blows int’ each other's eyes. 
But now the tragick part! After this fit, 

When Norfolk cock had got the best of it, 

And Wisbich lay a dying, so that none, 

Tho’ sober, but might venture sev’n to one ; 
Contracting, like a dying taper, all 

His strength, intending with the blow to fall, 

He struggles up, and having taken wind, 

Ventures a blow, and strikes the other blind. 

And now poor Norfolk, having lost his eyes, 
Fights only guided by antipathies : 

With him (alas!) the proverb holds not true, 

The blows his eyes ne’er saw, his heart must rue. 
At length, by chance, he stumbled on his foe, 

Not having any pow’r to strike a blow. 

He falls upon him with his wounded head, 

And makes his conqu’ror’s wings his feather-bed. 
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You now, Russell, know nearly as 
much as I knew before I visited the 
pit:—that is, you are a good theore- 
tical cock-fancier. Yet I shall not let 
you rest here, but immediately pro- 
ceed to the battle itself. Read on—or 
cast aside my letter, as your curiosity 
or disgust may prompt you. I must 
finish the work I have begun. 

B)-. Morton called punctually on 
; e day, and at the appointed hour ; 
tessed up dutifully for the sport, 
and well fitted to rival a horse-dealer 
or a groom-—yet with a loose-hung 








gentility about him, that just left 
it a matter of doubt, whether you 
ought to ask him into your drawing~ 
room or your stable. We took our 
way across the Park with hasty, eager 
feet, and were with very little dif- 
ficulty soon conducted to the door 
of a dull old-fashioned building in 
Tufton-street, Westminster, aro 

which were sauntering a sprinkle of 
old gentlemen, old hackney-masters, 
old sportsmen, old leathern-breeches, 
old top-boots, old canes, old non- 
descripts: all that was strange, and 
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vitiatel, and extravagant in age 
seemed collected about this spot ; 
aud I could not but remark how few 
I saw of the young, the rakish, and 
the depraved, present at a sport 
which was cruel enough for excite- 
ment, and uncertain enough for the 
purposes of gambling. One or two 
solitaries of a youthful appearance 
dangled about as half in shame and 
half in curiosity ; but I detected none 
of the enthusiastic bustle, none of the 
wildness, spirit, and pleasure which 
light up ** young bloods” at other 
ot the ancient and rude sports of this 
country. One very respectable and 
aged gentleman on crutches struggled 
his way on the unmolested pavement 
to the door, as though the fires of 
his youth would not go out, and ac- 
cident, or disease, could not warn 
him to subside into the proprieties of 
his years. The doors were at length 
opened, and we paid our entrance 
money, and received the check for 
admission. This check was cast in 
pewter, and had the figure of a 
fighting cock embossed upon it. But 
we entered the pit! 

The cockpit is a large, lofty, and 
circular building, with seats rising as 
in an amphitheatre. In the middle 
of it is a round matted stage, of 
about eighteen or twenty feet dia- 
meter, as nearly as my eyecan measure 
it, and rimmed with an edge eight 
or ten inches in height, to keep 
the cocks from falling over in their 
combats. There is a chalk ring in 
the centre of the matted stage, of, 
perhaps, a yard diameter, and an- 
other chalk mark within it much 
smaller, which is intended for the 
setting to, when the shattered birds 
are so enfeebled as to have no power 
of making hostile advances towards 
each other. This inner mark admits 
of their being placed beak to heak. 
A large and rude branched candle- 
stick is suspended low down, imme- 
diately over the mat, which is used 
at the night battles. 

When we entered there were very 
few persons in the pit; for as the 
gentlemen of the match were not 
seated, the principal followers of the 
sport were beguiling the time at a 
public-house opposite the cockpit. 
A tall, shambling, ill-dressed fellow 
was damping the mat with a mop, 
which he constantly dipped in a pail 


of water, and sparingly and most 
carefully sprinkled around him. Thi. 
was to make it soft for the birds, ang 
to prevent their slipping. We took 
our seats at the foot of a flight of 
stairs, that went up into one of the 
coops,—judging that that would be 
the best spot for seeing as much as 
was to be seen. There are two 
“tiring rooms’—of course, for the 
separate sides.—One room, or more 
properly, coop, is up the flight of 
stairs I have mentioned ; the other is 
beneath it, and has an entrance with- 
out the pit. 

At this time my friend Tom’s 
friend, Mr. D » arrived, and | 
was introduced to him at once. He 
was a young man (I was almost sorry 
for this, because it untied a theory 
of mine, respecting the sport being 
propensity of age only, owing, as ! 
had settled it, to its being easy oi 
enjoyment, a sedentary amusement, 
not troublesome to the beholders, 
cruel enough to stir the blood, and 
open to money-stakes like a gaine at 
cards ; played in fact at a table, and 
under diclses. However my theory 
is foolish). Mr. D , as I said, 
was young, he was also lusty—fresh- 
coloured—cheerful ;—open as day in 
his manners and in his conversation ; 
—and free from that slang slyness 
which generally characterizes the 
sporting man. Tom told him that 
I was anxious to see and know all | 
could ; and he immediately opened to 
me the curiosities of the place, with 
a lively liberty, and a power of de- 
scription, which I wish in my heart 
I could have caught from him. See- 
ing that he was thus so pleasantly 
minded, I began boldly at the be- 
ginning, and begged to know some- 
thing of the rules and regulations o! 
cocking. He turned-to at them, im 

igh feather, on the instant. 

he birds, Russell (1 am saying 
after him), are weighed and matched 
—and then marked and numbered. 
The descriptions are carefully set 
down, in order that the cock may 
not be changed; and the lightest 
cocks fight first in order. The key 
of the pens, in which the cocks are 
set and numbered, is mip _— 

rr weigh- 
weighing- table on the day as i 
ing; or the opposite party may, Phe 
pleases, put alock on the door. *i% 
utmest possible care, in short, ' 
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taken, that the matched birds shall 
fight, and no substitutes be intruded. 

Mr. D next gave me a very 

articular description of the modes of 
setting-to—of terminating difficult 
battles—of betting—and of parting 
the entangled birds ; but as I really 
could not very clearly follow his ra- 
pid and spirited explanation, and as I 
am about to relate to you a battle as 
I myself saw it, I will not detain you 
here with my imperfect detail of his 
very perfect description. 

But before the birds are pitted, 
Mr. D— "s account of a few of 
the characters must not be omitted. 
I cannot at all give you them in co- 
lours, as my new friend dashed them 
off; but I will follow him in a re- 
spectful Jndian-ink, and at a di- 
stance ; and you must make the most 
you can of what I am able to afford 
you. 

There was a tall, sallow-faced, 
powdered man standing below us. 
He took snuff industriously, wore 
very yellow leathern breeches, —very 
brown aged top-boots,—and a black 
coat of the same colour. He was 
sixty years of age if he was a month 
—and I never saw a dull man so 
enlivened as he was with this his 
betting hour, and the approaching 
warfare. He had a word for every 
one near him, and a restlessness 
which would not allow him to wait 
for answers. I found that he was a 
hackney-coach proprietor, and that 
cockfighting was his only amusement. 
He thought playing at cards a waste 
of time,—a disgraceful kind of gam- 
bling,—and he could not endure the 
barbarities of a man-fight, which he 
called “ seeing two human creatures 
knock each other to pieces for other 
people’s sport.” Cockfighting was 
the only game! He was steady in 
his business, when no cockfight was 
on the carpet, and idle and tacit in a 
public-house parlour at nights.—But 
lu the pit he was at home! Sove- 
reigns were golden dust, which blew 

out in the breath of his opinion ; 
and he rose into perfect life only in 
the presence of “a Shropshire Red,” 
or ** a Ginger Pile!” 

early opposite to this person was 
a very orderly, quiet, respectably 

dressed man, with a formal, low- 
Crowned, broad-brimmed hat, —a 
K suit of clothes,—and a dark 
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silk umbrella. He was trying to look 
demure and unmoved ; but I was told 
that he wasa clergyman, and that he 
would be ‘* quite up in the stirrups” 
when the cocks were brought in. He 
forced himself to be at ease; but I 
saw his small, hungry, hazel eyes 
quite in a fever,—and his hot, thin, 
vein-embossed hand, rubbing the un- 
conscious nob of his umbrella in a 
way to awaken it from the dead :— 
and yet all the time he was ailecting 
the uninterested incurious man! The 
cloth was half in his mind!—He would 
fain still be a clergyman—but he had 
“no spur to prick the sides of his 
intent !” 

Another person,—very small,— 
very dapper,—powdered like a gen- 
tleman of the old school,—with glos- 
sy grey silk stockings, high ankled 
shoes, and buckles,—perked up 
against the pit,—affecting nothing,— 
caring for no one,—but living, revel- 
ling in the ancient sport. He bowed 
smartly around him, looked about 
with a couple of nimble bird-like eyes, 
—crowned one or two offered bets, 
—and sent the little white tip of his 
extremely thin pig-tail from shoulder 
to shoulder, with an alacrity which 
showed that he was “ a hearty old 
cock” still; and had neither of his 
little silken legs in the grave ! 

The lame old gentleman was seat- 
ed close to the mat, and sat pillowed 
in fatness on a truss of straw, which 
one of the feeders had procured for 
him, to make his position less pain- 
ful. He closed a bet quietly, with 
the end of his crutch touching the 
ferule of the umbrella of a tall, 
gaunt, white-faced man in bright 
blue (a tailor, as I learned) ; and thus 
forcibly reminded me of the conjunc- 
tion of the two horse-whip buts, in 
Hogarth’s admirable picture of the 
Cockpit in his day :—except that this 
extended crutch gave to me a more 
poignant moral—a more sorrowful 
and acute truth! 

In one part of the place I saw 
shabby old men, apparently wanting 
a meal, yet showing by their pre- 
sence that they had mustered 4s. 
for an hour’s sport here. In an- 
other spot I beheld blunt, sly, 
coarse Yorkshiremen, with brown- 
ish-red cheeks, short uneven fea- 
tures, thick bristly whiskers, and 
cold moist bleak-blue eyes—looking 
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as though they were constantly out 
upon prey. I saw one gentlemanly, 
quiet, unaffected man of middle age, 
genteelly dressed, and begged to 
know who he could be in such a place 
—arnd I found that he was the cele- 
brated Mr. ———, who killed 
—— inaduel. In short, there was 
no uninteresting personage present, 
and I was almost driven into myself 
to ascertain my own peculiarities,— 
to know what strange creature of 
whim, vice, and caprice inhabited 
Edward Herbert, since he was root- 
ed in this garden of very singular 
human weeds! 

I was continuing my enquiries into 
the characters around me, when a 
young man, of very slang, slight, but 
extremely prepossessing appearance, 
passed me, dressed in tight ker- 
seymeres, with a handkerchief round 
his knee, neat white cotton stockings, 
—small shoes,—a blue check waiter- 
looking jacket, short about the waist, 
—and a gay ‘kerchief knowingly 
tied on his neck. He was really a 
clean handsome-faced young fellow, 
—with thin but acute and regular 
features,—small light whiskers,—and 
with his hair closely cut, and neatly 
and ‘cutely combed down upon his 
forehead. He had scarcely passed 
me before I felt something rustle and 
chuckle by my elbow ; and turning 
round, saw a stout plump old ostler- 
looking man carry a white bag past 
me, which by the struggle and vehe- 
ment motion inside, I guessed to be 
one of the brave birds for the battle. 
The two men stepped upon the mat, 
—and the hubbub was huge and in- 
stantaneous.—*“T wo to one on Nash!” 
—* A guinea on Nash !”—** Nash a 
crown!”"—only sounds like these 
were heard (for the bets are laid on 
the setters-to),—+till the noise aroused 
a low muscular-brooding chuckle in 
the bag, which seemed to show that 
the inmate was rousing into anger 
even at the voice of man ! 

From the opposite door a similar 
procession entered. The setter-to 
(Fleming by name) was dressed 
much in the same manner, but he 
appeared less attractive than young 
Nash (the name of the young man | 
have just rege ae He certainly 
was not so smart a fellow,—but there 
was an honesty and a neatness in his 
manner and look, which pleased me 





much. The chuckle of the cock jp 
the one bag was answered deeply 
and savagely from the other—and 
the straw seemed spurned in the nar- 
row cell, as though the spirit that 
struck it would not be contained. 

Nash’s bag was carefully untied, 
and Nash himself took out one of the 
handsomest birds I think I ever be- 
held. I must have leave to try my 
hand at a description of a game 
cock ! 

He was a red and black bird—slim, 
—masculine, — trimmed — yet wit}, 
feathers glossy, as though the sun 
shone only upon his nervous wings. 
His neck arose out of the bag, snake- 
like,—terrible,—as if it would strete! 
upward to the ceiling ;—his body 
followed compact—strong and bean- 
tiful—and his long dark-blue sinew, 
legs came forth,—clean,—handsome, 
—shapely,—determined, — iron-like! 
The silver spur was on eacli hee’. 
an inch and a half in length—tied ov 
in the most delicate and neat manner. 
His large vigorous beak showed aqui- 
line,—eagle-like ; and his black di- 
lating eyes took in all around him, 
and shone so intensely brilliant, thet 
they looked like jewels. Their light 
was that of thoughtful, sedate, anc‘ 
savage courage! His comb was cui 
close—his neck trimmed—his wines 
clipped, pointed, and strong. The 
feathers on his back were of the ver) 
glossiest red, and appeared to be the 
only ones which were left untouched : 
—for the tail was docked triangular- 
wise like a hunter’s. The gallant 
bird clucked defiance—and looked a: 
if he “had in him something dan- 
gerous!” Nash gave him to Flew- 
ing, who held him up above his head 
—examined his beak—his wings—!’: 
legs—while a person read to him th 
description of the bird from paper— 
and upon finding all correct, he (e- 
livered the rich feathered warrior 
back to Nash, and proceeded to pro- 
duce his own bird for a similar ex- 
amination. : 

But I must speak of the senior 
Nash,—the old man,—the feeder. 
When again may I have an oppo'- 
tunity of describing him ? and what 
ought a paper upon “ cocking 
be accounted worth,—if it fail to co!- 
tain some sketch, however slight, ©' 
old Nash? He wore a smock-frock, 
and was clumsily though potent!y 
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built;—his shoulders being ample, 
and of a rotundity resembling a wool- 
pack. His legs were not equal to his 
bulk. He was unconversational al- 
most to a fault—and never made any 
the slightest remark that did not ap- 
pertain to cocks and cocking. His 
narrow, damp, colourless eye, twin- 
kled acold satisfaction when a bird of 
promise made good work on the mat; 
and sometimes, though seldom, he 
was elevated into the proffer of a 
moderate bet--but generally he leaned 
over the rails of a small gallery, run- 
ning parallel with his coop, and, 
stooping attentively toward the pit, 
watched the progress of the battle. 
I made a remark to Tom and Mr. 
D that I thought him extremely 
like a cock.—Tom. was intent upon 
Fleming, and could not hear me; but 
Mr. D. was delighted at the observa- 
tion, which seemed to him one of 
some aptitude. Old Nash’s beaked 
nose drawn close down over his 
mouth,—his red forehead and gills, 
—his round body,—and blue thin 
legs ;—and his silver-grey, scanty, 
feathery hair lying like a plumage 
over his head—all proved him cock- 
like! This man, thought I, has been 
cooped up in pens, or penned up in 
coops, until he has become shaped, 
coloured, mannered like the bird he 
has been feeding. I should scarcely 
have been surprised, if Mr. D 
had told me that old Nash crowed 
when the light first dawned over the 
ancient houses of Tufton-street, in a 
summer morning! I warrant me, 
he pecked bread and milk to some 
tune ;—and perchance slept upon a 
perch ! 

But Fleming lifted his bird from 
the bag, and my whole mind was di- 
rected his way. This was a yellow 
bodied, black winged, handsome 
cock,—seemingly rather slight, but 
elastic and muscular. He was rest- 
less at the sight of his antagonist, but 
quite silent—and old Nash examined 
him most carefully by the paper, deli- 
vering him upto Fleming upon finding 
him answer to his description. The 
Setters-to then smoothed their birds, 
handled them—wetted their fingers, 
and moistened their bandaged ankles 
where the spurs were fastened—held 
them up opposite to each other—and 
thus pampered their courage, and pre- 
pared them for the combat. 
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The mat was cleared of all persons 
except Fleming and young Nash. 
The betting went on vociferously. 
The setters-to taunted the birds 
with each other’s presence—allowed 
them to strike at each other at a di- 
stance—put them on the mat facing 
each other —encouraged and fed their 
crowning and mantling until they 
were nearly dangerous to hold—and 
then loosed them against each other, 
for the fatal fight. 

The first terrific dart into attitude 
was indeed strikingly grand and beau- 
tiful—and the wary sparring, watch- 
ing, dodging, for the first cut, was ex- 
tremely curious. They were beak- 
point to beak-point, — until they 
dashed up in one tremendous flirt 
—mingling their powerful rustling 
wings and nervous heels in one fu- 
rious confused mass.—T he leap,—the 
fire,—the passion of strength—the 
certaminis gaudia,—were fierce and 
loud !—The parting was another kind 
of thing every way. I can compare 
the sound of the first flight to nothing 
less than that of a wet umbrella 
forced suddenly open. The separa- 
tion was death-like. The yellow or 
rather the ginger bird staggered out 
of the close—drooping—dismantled 
—bleeding !—He was struck! Flem- 
ing and Nash severally took their 
birds, examined them for a moment, 
and then set them again opposite to 
each other. The handling of the 
cocks was as delicate as if they had 
been made of foam, froth, or any 
other most perishable matter. Flem- 
ing’s bird staggered towards his op- 
ponent, but he was hit dreadfully— 
and ran like a drunken man, totter- 
ing on his breast,—sinking back on 
his tail !—while Nash’s, full of fire 
and irritated courage, gave the finish- 
ing stroke that clove every particle 
of life in twain. The brave bird,— 
thus killed,—dropped at once from 
the “ gallant bearing and proud 
mien,” to the relaxed, draggled, mo- 
tionless object that lay in bleeding 
ruin on the mat. My heart sickened 
within me! Can this be sport? thought 
I !—Is satisfaction to be reaped from 
this pampered and profligate butch- 
ery? I sighed and looked thought- 
ful—when the tumult of the betters 
startled me into a consciousness of 
the scene at which I was present, and 
made me feel how poorly timed was 
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thought amid the characters around 
me. 

The victor cock was carried by me 
in all his pride—slightly scarred,— 
but evidently made doubly fierce and 
muscular by the short encounter he 
had been engaged in. He seemed to 
have grown to double the size! His 
eyes were larger. 

The paying backward and forward 
of money won and lost occupied the 
time until the two Nashes again de- 
scended with a new victim ;—and 
then the usual noise—betting--cluck- 
ing—and murder followed. I will 
not shock you with any further re- 
cital of battles, which varied in cruel- 
ty and duration, but invariably ter- 
minated in death to one side. Some- 
times the first blow was fatal—at 
another time the contest was long and 
doubtful —and the cocks showed all 
the obstinate courage, weariness, 
distress, and breathlessness, which 
mark the struggles of experienced 
pugilists. I saw the beak open, the 
tongue palpitate—the wing drag on 
the mat. I noticed the legs tremble, 
and the body topple over upon the 
breast,—the eye grow dim,—and 
even a perspiration break out upon 
the feathers of the back. When a 
battle lasted long, and the cocks 
lay — near or upon each other, 
one of the feeders counted ten,— 
and then the birds were separated 
and set-to at the chalk. If the beaten 
bird does not fight while forty is 
counted, and the other pecks or 
shows sign of battle, the former is 
declared conquered. 

Such is cockfighting. I began 
like the bird, in bravery and spirit, 
but I have drooped in the contest, 
and find myself struck down and 
helpless at the last. In vain would I 
try to sustain its character, to hold it 
up as an ancient and noble sport ; my 
pen refuses the office,—its feather 
drags,—and my very gorge rises at 
the cold-blooded cruelty of its abet- 
tors and lovers. To see the rich and 
beautiful bird towering in hisstrength, 
mantling in his comeliness,—and in a 
moment to see him bodkined, and 
gnawed to death, in the presence of 
those who have pampered him up to 


an obstinate heroism and a stubbory 
savageness,—is more than heart can 
bear !—1 saw the cocks go by me one 
minute, all life, and power, and beau- 
ty—I saw them pass the next—lJan- 
guid,— discoloured, — bleeding from 
the beak,—dead. The Gladiator scenes 
of Rome seemed to be wretchedly 
mocked here—and when all was over, 
what remained in the mind, but the 
dirty dregs of brutality and vice ? 

Tom vowed I looked pale :—it 
might bethatI did. I grieved really 
to see him gratified. Mr. D——— 
discerned my feeling,—owned that 
*‘the sport was cruel,—perhaps too 
much!”—-This was something—in- 
deed, a great morality in a regular 
cock-fighter. To relieve me, he pro- 
posed showing me the coops; and | 
instantly accepted his proposal, and 
followed him up the stairs. 

I entered the place with unplea- 
sant feelings. A covering was hung 
before each pen; so that I heard, ra- 
ther than saw, the cocks. But it was 
feeding time; and I beheld innumera- 
ble rocky beaks and sparkling eyes at 
work in the troughs—and the stroke 
of the beak in taking up the barley 
was like the knock of a manly knuckle 
on a table. Old Nash was mixing 
bread and milk for his fatal-feathered 
family. But I have done! 

I have seen the sport! I have de- 
scribed it!—and I shall certainly 
never again do either the one or the 
other. You know I am not by any 
means a squeamish person ;—but 
when I have come to reflect on the 
fighting and its consequences, all the 
glory of the contest has faded from 
me. I will not, however, add to the 
length of this letter, by indulging in 
a vain and common fit of moralizing. 

Commend me to all my dear 
friends—and if you dare to say that 
you have heard from me, read to 
them my letter as far as the charac- 
ter of dear Tom Barnes, and then 
desist. I am glad to conclude with 
recurring to that kindly piece of hu- 
manity. 


Yours, dear Russell, for ever, 
Albany. Epwarp Hersest- 
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The Last of Autumn. 


THE LAST OF AUTUMN. 


1. 

Come, bleak November, in thy wildness come: 

Thy mornings clothed in rime, thy evenings chill ; 
E’en these have power to tempt me from my home, 

E’en these have beauty to delight me still. 
Though Nature lingers in her mourning weeds, 

And wails the dying year in gusty blast, 
Still added beauty to the last proceeds, 

And wildness triumphs when her bloom is past. 


2. 
Though long grass all the day is drench’d in dew, 
And splashy pathways lead me o’er the greens ; 
Though naked fields hang lonely on the view, 
Long lost to harvest and its busy scenes ; 
Yet in the distance shines the painted bough, 
Leaves changed to every colour ere they die, 
And through the valley rivers widen now, 
Once little brooks which summer dribbled dry. 


3. 

Here ragged boys, pleased with the change of scene, 

Try new inventions of their infant skill, 
Leaving their leap-frog races on the green, 

To watch the waves and build the dashing mill ; 
Or where the mole-hill island lifts its head, 

There form the castle with its guarding moat, 
And o’er the jumping waves, with little dread, 

Turn nut-shell boats and paper ships afloat. 


4. 
On bridge-wall sitting, by such scenes as these, 
I meet with pleasures that can please for hours ; 
Mix’d in the uproar of those little seas, 


That roll their floods where summer left her flowers. 


A wild confusion hangs upon the ear, 

And something half romantic meets the view ; 
Arches half fill’d with wither’d leaves appear, 

Where white foam stills the billow boiling through. 


5. 
Those yellow leaves that litter on the grass, 
"Mong dry brown stalks that lately blossom’d there, 
Instil a mournful pleasure as they pass: 
For melancholy has its joy to spare,-— 
A joy that dwells in autumn’s lonely walks, 
And whispers, like a vision, what shall be, 
How flowers shall blossom by those wither’d stalks, 
And green leaves clothe each nearly naked tree. 


6. 
Oft in the woods I hear the thund’ring gun ; 


And, through the brambles as I cautious creep, 
A bustling hare, the threatening sound to shun, 

Oft skips the pathway in a fearful leap ; 
And spangled pheasant, scared from stumpy bush, 

Oft blunders rustling through the yellow boughs ; 
While farther off, from beds of reed and rush, 
The startled woodcock leaves its silent sloughs. 
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Here Echo oft her autumn ditty sings, 

Mocking the cracking whip and yelping hounds, 
While through the woods the wild disorder rings, 

Chorus’d with hunters’ horns of mellower sounds, 
And bawling halloos of the sporting train, 

Who dash through woodlands, in their gay parade, 
And leap the ditch, and sweep the level plain, 

Fresh wildness adding to the chequer’d shade. 


8. 
The timid sheep that huddled from the wind 
"Neath the broad oaks, beside the spinney rails, 
Half mad with fear such hue and cry to find, 
In rattling motion chase adown the vale.: 
And, falsely startled by unheeding dogs, 
From where the acorns patter bright and brown, 
Through the thorn hedges burst the random hogs, 
Who grunt and scamper till they reach the town. 


9. 

The playing boys, to eke the rude uproar, 

Turn hunters some, some mock the yelping hounds, 
Whose real barkings urge their noise the more, 

And keck-made bugles spout their twanging sounds : 
But soon foot-founder’d, youngster hunters lag, 

By mounted sportsmen distanced far away, 
Yet still they chase the fancied fox or stag, 

And feel as happy in the cheat as they. 


10. 
Ah! sweet is boyish joy in Memory’s eye ;— 
An artless tale with no attending pains, 
Save the sad thought,—to feel such pleasures fly ; 
And the vain hope,—to wish them back again. 
How many autumns brought the woods their guest, 
With mimic horns, in hunting sports to join! 
How many autumns since that time have past, 
Stretching the distance when such joys were mine! 


11. 
Still joys are mine :—uncertain paths to take 
Through the wild woods, to hide and walk at will, 
Rustling aside the brown and wither’d brake ; 
To rest on roots, and think, and linger still ; 
Though trumpet-kecks are pass’d unheeded by, 
Whose hollow’stalks inspired such eager joy, 
Still other trifles other sports supply, 
Which manhood seeks as eager as the boy. 


12. 
To meanest trifles Pleasure’s hold will cling: 
"Tis even felt to view that greening moss, 
These simple wrecks of summer and of spring :— 
Like other children I regret their loss. 
But there is something in that wind that mourns, 
And those black clouds that hide the heav’n as well, 
And in that sun, that gilds and glooms by turns, 
Which leaves a pleasure that’s unspeakable. 
13. 
Though nuts have long been glean’d by many crews 
Of shatter’d poor, who daily rambled there ; 
And squirrels claim'd the remnant as their dues ; 
Still to the woods the hungry boys repair ; 
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Brushing the long dead grass with anxious feet, 

While round their heads the stirr'd boughs patter down, 
To seek the bramble’s jet-fruit, lushy sweet,— 

Or climbing service-berries ripe and brown. 


14. 
Amidst the wreck of perishable leaves, 
How fresh and fine appears the evergreen ! 
How box or holly garden-walks relieves ! 
How bright the ivy round the oak is seen! 
And on old thorns the long-leazved mistletoe 
Regains fresh beauties as its parent dies ; 


While dark spurge-laurel, 


on the banks below, 


In stubborn bloom the autumn blight defies. 


15. 
But garden shades have long been doom’d to fall, 
Where naked fruit-trees drop their constant showers : 
All blooms are fled, save on the wet moss’d wall 
As yet may peep some faded gilliflowers. 
The mist and smoke, in shadows mingling deep, 
Around each cottage hover all the day ; 
Through the dinv panes the prison’d children peep, 
And Jook in vain for summer and for play. 


Joun CLARE. 








FONTHILL ABBEY. 


Tue old sarcasm—Omne ignotum 
pro magnifico est—cannot be justly 
applied here. Fontuitt Appey, 
after being enveloped in impenetrable 
mystery for a length of years, has 
been unexpectedly thrown open to 
the vulgar gaze, and has lost none of 
its reputation for magnificence-— 
though, perhaps, its visionary glory, 
its classic renown, have vanished from 
the public mind for ever. It is, in a 
word, a desart of magnificence, a 
glittering waste of Jaborious idleness, 
a cathedral turned into a toy-shop, 
an immense Museum of all that is 
most curious and costly, and, at the 
same time, most worthless in the pro- 
ductions of art and nature. Ships of 
pearl and seas of amber are scarce a 
lable here—a nautilus’s shell sur- 
mounted with a gilt triumph of Nep- 
tine—tables of agate, cabinets of 
ebony and precious stones, painted 
windows “ shedding a gaudy, crim- 
son light,” satin y HA marble 
‘loors, and lamps of solid gold—Chi- 
hese pagodas and Persian tapestry— 
all the miniature splendour of Solo- 
mon's Temple is displayed to the view 
—whatever is far-fetched and dear- 
ought, rich in the materials, or rare 
and difficult in the workmanship— 
ut scarce one genuine work of art, 

Vou. VI, 


one solid proof of taste, one lofty re- 
lic of sentiment or imagination ! 

The difficult, the unattainable, the 
exclusive, are to be found here in 
profusion, in perfection; all else is 
wanting, or is brought in merely as a 
foil or as a stop-gap. In this respect 
the collection is as satisfactory as it is 
unique. ‘The specimens exhibited are 
the best, the most highly finished, 
the most costly and curious, of that 
kind of ostentatious magnificence 
which is calculated to gratify the 
sense of property in the owner, and 
to excite the wondering curiosity of 
the stranger, who is permitted to see 
or (asa choice privilege and favour) 
even to touch baubles so dazzling 
and of such exquisite nicety of execu- 
tion; and which, if broken or defaced, 
it would be next to impossible to re- 
place. The same character extends 
to the pictures, which are mere fur- 
niture-pictures, remarkable chiefly 
for their antiquity or painful finishing, 
without beauty, without interest, and 
with about the same pretensions to 
attract the eye or delight the fancy 
as a well-polished mahogany table or 
a waxed oak-floor. Not one great 
work by one great name, scarce one 
or two of the worst specimens of the 
first masters, Leonardo’s Laughing 
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Boy, or a copy from Raphael or Cor- 
reggio, as if to make the thing re- 
mote and finical—but heaps of the 
most elaborate pieces of the worst of 
the Dutch masters, Breughel’s Sea- 
horses with coats of mother-of-pearl, 
and Rottenhammer’s Elements turned 
into a Flower-piece. The Catalogue, 
in short, is guiltless of the names of 
any of those works of art 

Which like a trumpet make the spirits 

dance ; 

and is sacred to those which rank no 
higher than veneering, and where the 
painter is on a precise par with the 
carver and gilder. Such is not our 
taste in art; and we confess we 
should have been a little disappointed 
in viewing Fonthill, had not our 
expectations been disabused before- 
hand. Oh! for a glimpse of the 
Escurial! where the piles of Titians 
lie ; where nymphs, fairer than lilies, 
repose in green, airy, pastoral land- 
scapes, and Cupids with curled locks 
pluck the wanton vine; at whose 
beauty, whose splendour, whose truth 
and freshness, Mengs could not 
contain his astonishment, nor Cum- 
berland his raptures ; 

While groves of Eden, vanish’d now so long, 
Live in description, and look green in song ; 


the very thought of which, in that 
monastic seclusion and low dell, sur- 
rounded by craggy precipices, gives 
the mind a calenture, a longing de- 
sire to plunge through wastes and 
wilds, to visit at the shrine of such 
beauty, and be buried in the bosom 
of such verdant sweetness.—Get thee 
behind us, temptation; or not all 
China and Japan will detain us, and 
this article will be left unfinished, or 
found (as a volume of Keats’s poems 
was carried out by Mr. Ritchie to be 
dropped in the Great Desart) in the 
sorriest inn in the farthest part of 
Spain, or in the marble baths of the 
Moorish Alhambra, or amidst the 
ruins of Tadmor, or in barbaric pa- 
laces, where Bruce encountered 
Abyssinian queens! Any thing to get 
all this frippery, and finery, and tin- 
sel, and glitter, and embossing, and 
system of tantalization, and fret-work 
of the imagination out of our heads, 
and take one deep, long, oblivious 
draught of the romantic and mar- 
vellous, the thirst of which the fame 
of Fonthill Abbey has raised in us, 
but not satisfied !— 


Fonthill Abbey. 
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Mr. Beckford has undoubtedly 
shown himself an industrious hijoutic;. 
a prodigious virtuoso, an accomplish- 
ed patron of unproductive labour, ay, 
enthusiastic collector of expensive 
trifles—the only proof of taste (to our 
thinking) he has shown in this collec- 
tion is Ais getting rid of it. What 
splendour, what grace, what gran- 
deur might he substitute in lieu of it! 
What a hand-writing might he spreai 
out upon the walls! What a spirit 
of poetry and philosophy might 
breathe there! What a solemn gloom, 
what gay vistas of the fancy, like 
chequered light and shade, might 
genius, guided by art, shed around ! 
The author of Vathek is a scholar ; 
the proprietor of Fonthill has tra- 
velled abroad, and has seen all the 
finest remains of antiquity and hoast- 
ed specimens of modern art. Why 
not lay his hands on some of these? 
He had power to carry them 
away- One might have expectei 
to see, at least, a few fine old pic- 
tures, marble copies of the celebra- 
ted statues, the Apollo, the Venus, 
the Dying Gladiator, the Antinous, 
antique vases with their elegaut 
sculptures, or casts from them, coins, 
medals, bas-reliefs, something con- 
nected with the beautiful forms of 
external nature, or with what is 
great in the mind or memorable in the 
history of man,—Egyptian hierogly- 
phics, or Chaldee manuscripts, or pa- 
per made of the reeds of Nile, or mum- 
mies from the Pyramids! Not so; 
not a trace (or scarcely so) of any 0! 
these ;—as little as may be of what !s 
classical or imposing: to the imagina- 
tion from association or well-founded 
prejudice; hardly'an article of any 
consequence that does not seen to 
be labelled to the following eflect— 
“© This is mine, and there ts no one else 
in the whole world in whom tt can 1 
spire the least interest, or any f° ling 
beyond a momentary surprise!” ‘To 
show another your property is an act 
in itself ungracious, or null and void. 
It excites no pleasure from sy- 
pathy. Every one must have re- 
marked the difference in his feelings 
on entering a venerable old cathedral, 
for instance, and a modern-built pr- 
vate mansion. The one seems to fill 
the mind and expand the form, while 
the other only produces a sefise 0! 
listless vacuity, and disposes ' 
to shrink inte ours own ‘littlencss. 
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Whence is this, but that in the first 
case our associations of power, of in- 
terest, are general, and tend to ag- 
grandize the species ; and that in the 
latter (viz. the case of private pro- 
perty) they are exclusive, and tend 
to aggrandize none but the indivi- 
dual? This must be the effect, unless 
there is something grand or beauti- 
ful in the objects themselves that 
makes us forget the distinction of 
mere property, as from the noble ar- 
chitecture or great antiquity of a 
building ; or unless they remind us of 
common and universal nature, as pic- 
tures, statues do, like so many mir- 
rors, reflecting the external land- 
scape, and carrying us out of the ma- 
gic circle of self-love. But all works 
of art come under the head of pro- 
perty or showy furniture, which are 
neither distinguished by sublimity 
nor beauty, and are estimated only 
by the labour required to produce 
what is trifling or worthless, and 
are consequently nothing more than 
obtrusive proofs of the wealth of the 
immediate possessor. The motive for 
the production of such toys is mer- 
cenary, and the admiration of them 
childish or servile. That which 
pleases merely from its novelty, or be- 
cause it was never seen before, can- 
not be expected to please twice: that 
which is remarkable for the diffi- 
culty or costliness of the execution 
can be interesting to no one but the 
maker or owner. A shell, how- 
ever rately to be met with, however 
gay wrought or quaintly embel- 
lished, can only flatter the sense of 
curlosity for a moment in a number 
of persons, or the feeling of vanity 
for a greater length of time in a sin- 
gle person. There are better things 
than ‘this (we will be bold to say) in 
the world both of nature and art— 
things of universal and lasting inter- 
est, things that appeal to the imagi- 
nation and the affections. The vil- 
lage-bell that rings out its sad or 
merry tidings to old men and mai- 
dens, to children and matrons, goes 
to the heart, because it is a sound 
Significant of weal or woe to all, and 
has. borne ‘no uninteresting  intelli- 
feuce to you, to me, and to thousands 
more who have heard it perhaps for 
centuries. There is a sentiment in 
it. The face of a Madonna (if equal 
to the subject) has also a sentiment 
uty! ffi whose price is above rubies.” 
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It is a shrine, a consecrated source 
of high and pure feeling, a well-head 
of lovely expression, at which the 
soul drinks and is refreshed, age after 
age. ‘The mind converses with the 
mind, or with that nature which, 
from long and daily intimacy, has 
become a sort of second self to it: 
but what sentiment lies hid in a piece 
of porcelain? What soul can you 
look for in a gilded cabinet or a mar- 
ble slab? Is it possible there can be 
any thing like a feeling of littleness or 
jealousy in this proneness to a mere- 
ly ornamental taste, that, from not 
sympathising with the higher and 
more expansive emanations of thought, 
shrinks from their display with con- 
scious weakness and inferiority? If 
it were an apprehension of an invi- 
dious comparison between the pro- 
prietor and the author of any signal 
work of genius, which the former did 
not covet, one would think he must 
be at least equally mortified at sinking 
to a level in taste and pursuits with 
the maker of a Dutch toy. Mr. 
Beckford, however, has always had 
the credit of the highest taste in 
works of art as well as in virld. <As 
the showman in Goldsmith’s comedy 
declares that “ his bear dances to 
none but the genteelest of tunes—- 
Water parted from the Sea, or The 
Minuet in Ariadne ;”—so it was sup- 
posed that this celebrated collector's 
money went for none but the finest 
Claudes and the choicest specimens 
of some rare Italian master. The two 
Claudes are gone. It is as well—they 
must have felt a little out of their 
place here—they are kept in coun- 
tenance, where they are, by the very 
best company! 

We once happened to have the 
pleasure of seeing Mr. Beckford in 
the Great Gallery of the Louvre—he 
was very plainly dressed in a loose 
great coat, and looked somewhat 
pale and thin—but what brought the 
circumstance to our minds, was that 
we were told on this occasion one of 
those thumping matter-of-fact lies, 
which are pretty common to other 
Frenchmen besides Gascons—-viz. 
That he had offered the First Consul no 
less a sum than two hundred thousand 
guineas for the purchase of the St. 
Peter Martyr. Would that he had! 
and that Napoleon had taken him at 
his word !—which we think not un- 
likely. With two hundred thousand 
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guineas he might have taken some 
almost impregnable fortress. ‘* Mag- 
deburg,” said Buonaparte, “is worth 
a hundred queens:” and he would 
have thought such another strong- 
hold worth at least one Saint. As it 
is, what an opportunity have we lost 
of giving the public an account of 
this picture! Yet why not describe 
it, as we see it still “ in our mind’s 
eye,” standing on the floor of the 
‘Thuilleries, with none of its brightness 
impaired, through the long perspec- 
tive of waning years? There it stands, 
and will for ever stand in our imagi- 
nation, with the dark, scowling, ter- 
rific face of the murdered monk look- 
ing up to his assassin, the horror- 
struck features of the flying priest, 
and the skirts of his vest waving 
in the wind, the shattered branches 
of the autumnal trees that feel the 
coming gale, with that cold convent 
spire rising in the distance amidst 
the sapphire hills and golden sky— 
and overhead are seen the cherubim 
bringing the crown of martyrdom 
with rosy fingers ; and (such is the 
feeling of truth, the soul of faith in 
the picture) you hear floating near, 
in dim harmonies, the pealing an- 
them, and the heavenly choir! Sure- 
ly, the St. Peter Martyr surpasses all 
‘Titian’s other works, as he himself did 
all other painters. Had this picture 
been transferred to the present col- 
lection (or any picture like it) what 
a trail of glory would it have left be- 
hind it! for what a length of way would 
it have haunted the imagination! 
how often should we have wished to 
revisit it, and how fondly would the 
eye have turned back to the state- 
ly tower of Fonthill Abbey, that from 
the western horizon gives the setting 
sun to other climes, as the beacon 
and guide to the knowledge and the 
love of high Art! 

The Duke of Wellington, it is said, 
has declared Fonthill to be “ the 
finest thing in Europe.” If so, it is 
since the dispersion of the Louvre. 
It is also said, that the King is to 
visit it. We do not mean to say 
that it is not a fit place for the King 
to visit, or for the Duke to praise: 
but we know this, that it is a very 
bad one for us to describe. The fa- 
ther of Mr. Christie was supposed to 
he ‘equally great on a ribbon or a 
Raphael.” This is unfortunately not 
our case. We are not “ great” at 


all, but least of all in little things, 
We have tried in various ways: we 
can make nothing of it. Look here 
—this is the Catalogue. Now what 
can we say (who are not auctionecrs, 
but critics) to 


Six Japan heron-pattern embossed dishes ; 
or, 

Twelve burnt-in dishes in compartments ; 
or, 

Sixteen ditto, enamelled with insects and 
birds ; or, 

Seven embossed soup-plates, with plants 
and rich borders ; or, 

Nine chocolate cups and saucers of egg-shell 
China, blue lotus pattern; or, 

Two butter pots on feet, and a bason, cover, 
and stand, of Japan ; or, 

Two basons and covers, sea-green manda- 
rin; or, 

A very rare specimen of the basket-work 
Japan, ornamented with flowers in re- 
lief, of the finest kind, the inside gilt, 
from the Ragland Museum ; or, 

Two fine enamelled dishes scalloped ; or, 

Two blue bottles and two red and gold cups 
—extra fine; or, 

A very curious egg-shell lantern ; or, 

Two very rare Japan cups mounted as milk 
buckets, with silver rims, gilt and chased ; 
or, 

Two matchless Japan dishes ; or, 

A very singular tray, the ground of « cv- 
rious wood artificially waved, with storks 
in various attitudes on the shore, mosaic 
border, and avanturine back ; or, 

Two extremely rare bottles with chime'as 
and plants, mounted in silver gilt; or, 
Twenty-four fine OLD sfhvE dessert plates ; 
or, 
Two precious enamelled bowl dishes, with 

silver handles ;— 


Or, to stick to the capital letters in 
this Paradise of Dainty Devices, lest 
we should be suspected of singlins 
out the meanest articles, we will just 
transcribe a few of them, for the si- 
tisfaction of the curious reader :— 


A Ricn and Hicguty ORNAMENTE? 
CasxeT of the very rare gold Jars, 
completely covered with figures. | 

An OntenTat ScuLpTureD Tass 0! 
Lapis LAzutr, mounted in silver gilt, 
and set with lapis lazuli intaglios. From 
the Garde Meuble of the late King ©! 
France. 

A Pensraw Jap Vase and Coven, !- 
laid with flowers and ornaments, com 
posed of oriental rubies, and emereles 
on stems of fine gold, . 

A LARGE OVAL EyGravep Rook CrY- 
stat Cup, with the figure of a Sy!" 
carved from the block, and embracing 
a part of the vessel with her wings, s°* 
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to form a handle; from the Roya 
COLLECTION OF FRANCE. 

An Ovat Cup and Cover or ORIEN- 
gan MAMILLATED AGarTE, richly 
marked in arborescent mocoa, elaborate- 
ly chased and engraved in a very supe- 
rior manner. An unique article. 


Shall we go on with this fooling ? 
We cannot. The reader must be 
tired of such an uninteresting account 
of empty jars and caskets—it reads 
so like Della Cruscan poetry. They 
are not even Nugaw Canore. The 
pictures are much in the same mim- 
mince=pimmince taste. For instance, 
in the first and second days’ sale we 
meet with the following :— 


A high-finished miniature drawing of a 
Holy Family, and a portrait: one of 
those with which the patents of the Ve- 
netiarm nobility were usually embellished. 

A small landscape, by Breughel. 

A small miniature painting after Titian, 
by Stella. 

A curious painting, by Peter Peters Breu- 
ghel, the conflagration of Troy—a choice 
specimen of this scarce master. 

A picture by Franks, representing the 
temptation of St. Antony. 

A picture by old Breughel, representing a 
féte—a singular specimen of his first 
manner. 

Lucas Cranach—The Madonna and Child 
—highly finished. 

A crucifixion, painted upon a gold ground, 
by Andrea Orcagna, a rare and early 
specimen of Italian art. From the Campo 
Santo di Pisa. 

A lady’s portrait, by Cosway. 

Netecher—a lady seated, playing on the 
harpsichord, &c. 


Who cares any thing about such 
frippery, time out of mind the stale 
ornaments of a pawn-broker’s shop ; 
or about old Breughel, or Stella, or 
Franks, or Lucas Cranach, or Nete- 
cher; or Cosway ?—But at that last 
name we pause, and must be ex- 
cused if we consecrate to him a petit 
souvenix in our best manner: for he 
was Fancy’s child. All other collect- 
ors axe fools to him: they go about 
with painful anxiety to find out the 
realities ;—he said he had them—and 
in amoment made them of the breath 
of his nostrils and the fumes of a 
lively imagination. His was the cru- 
cifix that Abelard prayed to— the 
original manuscript of the Rape of the 
Lock—the dagger with which Felton 
stabbed the Duke of Buckingham— 
the first finished sketch of the Jocunda 


—Titian’s, large colossal portrait of 


Peter Aretine—a mummy of an 
Egyptian king—an alligator stufled. 
Were the articles authentic ?—no 
matter—his faith in them was true. 
What a fairy palace was his of spe- 
cimens of art, antiquarianism, and 
virtia, jumbled all together in the 
richest disorder, dusty, shadowy, 
obscure, with much left to the ima- 
gination (how different from the fini- 
cal, polished, petty, perfect, mo- 
dernised air of Fonthill!) and with 
copies of the old masters, cracked 
and damaged, which he touched and 
retouched with his own hand, and 
yet swore they were the genuine, the 
pure originals. He was gifted with 
a second-sight in such matters: he 
believed whatever was_ incredible. 
Happy mortal! Fancy bore sway 
in him, and so vivid were his im- 
pressions, that they included the rea~ 
lity in them. The agreeable and 
the true with him were one. He 
believed in Swedenborgianism—he 
believed in animal magnetism—he 
had conversed with more than one 
person of the Trinity—he could 
talk with his lady at Mantua 
through some fine vehicle of sense, 
as we speak to a servant down stairs 
through an ear-pipe.—Richard Cos- 
way was not the man to flinch from 
an ideal proposition. Once, at an 
Academy dinner, when some ques« 
tion was made, whether the story of 
Lambert’s leap was true, he started 
up, and said it was, for he was the 
man that performed it ;—he once as- 
sured us, that the knee-pan of king 
Jaines I. at Whitehall was nine feet 
across (he had measured it in con- 
cert with Mr. pe he could 
read in the book of Revelations with- 
out spectacles, and foretold the re- 
turn of Buonaparte from Elba and 
from St. Helena. His wife, the most 
lady-like of English-women, being 
asked, in Paris, what sort of a man 
her husband was, answered, T'vu- 
jours riant, toujours gui. This was 
true. He must have been of French 
extraction. His soul had the life of 
a bird; and such was the jauntiness 
of his air and manner, that to sce 
him sit to have his half-boots laced 
on, you would fancy (with the help 
of a figure) that, instead of a little 
withered elderly gentleman, it was 
Venus attired by the Graces. His 
miniatures were not fashionable--they 
were fashion itself. When more than 
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ninety, he retired from his profes- 
sion, and used to hold up the palsied 
right hand that had painted lords 
and ladies for upwards of sixty 
years, and smiled, with unabated 
good humour, at the vanity of hu- 
man wishes. Take him with all his 
faults or follies, “‘ we scarce shall 
look upon his like again!” 

After speaking of him, we are 
ashamed to go back to Fonthill, lest 
one drop of gall should fall from our 
pen. No, for the rest of our way, 
we will dip it in the milk of human 
kindness, and deliver all with chari- 
ty. There are four or five very cu- 
rious cabinets—a triple jewel cabinet 
of opaque, with panels of transparent 
amber, dazzles the eye like a temple of 
the New Jerusalem—the Nautilus’s 
shell, with the triumph of Neptune 
and Amphitrite, is elegant, and the 
table on which it stands superb—the 
cups, vases, and sculptures, by Cel- 
lini, Berg, and John of Bologna, are 
as admirable as they are rare—the 


Walking Stewart. 
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Berghem (a sea-port) is a fair speci. 
men of that master—the Poultere;’s 
Shop, by G. Douw, is passable—there 
are some middling Bassans—the §j- 
bylla Libyca, of L. Caracci, is in the 
grand style of composition—there js 
a good copy of a head by Parme- 
giano—the painted windows in the 
centre of the Abbey have a surprising 
effect—the form of the building 

which was raised by torch-light) is 
fantastical, to say the least—and the 
grounds, which are extensive and 
fine from situation, are laid out with 
the hand of a master. <A quantity of 
coots, teal, and wild fowl sport in 
a crystal stream that winds along the 
park; and their dark brown coats, 
seen in the green shadows of the wa- 
ter, have a most picturesque effect. 
Upon the whole, if we were not much 
pleased by our excursion to Font- 
hill, we were very little disappointed ; 
and the place altogether is consistent 
and characteristic. 

W. II. 








WALKING STEWART. 


Tere are several kinds of pedes- 
trians, all celebrated and interesting 
in their way.—There is the man who 
does his match against Time, and 
generally sacrifices that which he 
walks against ;—there are ghosts, who 
are proverbial for wa/king, when they 
have something on their own minds, 
or are bent on having something upon 
the minds of those they choose to 
visit ; — there is the mighty Lidou- 
ranion lecturer, as great a Walker as 
any we have recorded ;—and there 
are the postmen, two-penny and up- 
wards (as they say of the pencil- 
cases in the windows) pl oar : 
—placard-bearers in the city ;—hack- 
ney-coach horses ;—Scotch tourists ; 
—and many many others,—all in- 
tense walkers! The Walkers, indeed, 
like the lichens, are a vast genus, 
with an endless variety of species ; 
but alas! the best and most singular 
of the tribe is gone! We are almost 
sure that the name of our loss is 
already anticipated in the minds of 
our readers—for who, that ever wea- 
thered his way over Westminster 
bridge, has not seen Walking Stewart 
Vie harerieblespasommen) sitting in the 
recess on the brow of the bridge, spens 


cered up to his throat and down to his 
hips ‘with a sort of garment, planed, 
it should seem, to stand powder, as 
became the habit of a military man ; 
his dingy dusty inexpressibles—(re- 
ally inexpressibles),—his boots, tra- 
vel-stained, black up to his knees,— 
and yet not black neither—but arrant 
walkers both of them, or their com- 
plexions belied them; his aged, but 
strongly marked, manly, and air- 
ripened face, steady as truth; and 
his large irregular dusty hat, that 
seemed to he of one mind with the 
boots? We say, who does not thus 
remember Walking Stewart, sitting, 
and leaning on his stick, as though 
he had never walked in his life, but 
had taken his seat on the bridge at 
his birth, and had grown old in bis 
sedentary habit? To be sure this 
view of him is rather negatived, by 
as strong a remembrance of him, In 
the same spencer and accompani- 
ments of hair-powder and dust, rest- 
ing on a bench in the Park, with as 
perfectly an eternal air:—nor W! 

the memory let him keep a quiet, 
constant seat here for ever; recalling 
him, as she is wont, in his shuffling 
slow perambulation of the Strand, or 
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Charing-cross, or Cockspur-street. 
Where really was he ?—You saw him 
on Westminster bridge, acting his 
own monument.—You went into the 
Park: he was there! fixed, as the 
gentleman at Charing-cross.—You 
met him, however, at Charing-cross, 
creeping on like the hour-hand upon 
adial, getting rid of his rounds and 
his time at once! Indeed his ubi- 
quity appeared enormous—and yet 
not so enormous as the profundity of 
his sitting habits. He was a pro- 
found sitter! Could the Pythago- 
rean system be entertained, what a 
hen would now be tenanted by Walk- 
ing Stewart! Truly, he seemed al- 
ways going, like a lot at an auction ;— 
and yet always at a stand, like a 
hackney-coach! Oh! what a walk 
was his, to christen a man by !—a 
slow, lazy, scraping, creeping, ga- 
zing pace !—~a shuffle !—a walk in its 
dotage!—a walk at a stand-still !— 
yet was he a pleasant man to meet. 
We remember his face distinctly, 
and, allowing a little for its northern 
hardness, it was certainly as wise, as 
kindly, and as handsome a face, as 
ever crowned the shoulders of a 
soldier, a scholar, and a gentleman. 
Well !—Walking Stewart is dead! 
—He will no more be seen enniched 
in Westminster bridge ;—or keeping 
his terms as one of the Benchers of 
St. James’s Park ;—or haunting the 
pavement with moving but unlifted 
feet. In vain we look for him “ at 
the hour when he was wont to walk.” 
The niche in the bridge is empty of 
its amiable statue—and as he is gone 
from this spot, he is gone from all— 
for he was ever all in all!—Three 
persons seem departed in him.—In 
im, there seems to have been a 
triple death!—He was Mrs. Mala- 
prop’s “ Cerberus—three gentlemen 
at once !”—-As it was the custom in 
other times to have several leaders 
dressed alike in a battle,—‘ Six 
Richmonds in the field,”—so does it 
appear to have been the case, that 
there were three Walking Stewarts 
In the, strife of London. We wish 
oné could have been spared !—But 
the trio ceased its music of humanity 
atonce. There was a glee of three 
parts,—and it was stopped !—Walk- 
ing Stewart is dead ! 
We have been tempted “ to con- 
Secrate, a passage” to him, as John 
Bunele expresses it, from our regard 
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for the man, and from the opportu 
nity which a whimsical little book, 
—a tiny pamphlet,—allows us of 
giving a few particulars of his life 
and travels. We cannot spare much 
room, but we will take care that he 
rests as comfortably in a nook of our 
Magazine, as ever he sat in the stone 
arbour of Westminster bridge. 

The pamphlet we have alluded to 
professes to be ‘The Life and Adven- 
tures of the celebrated Walking 
Stewart, including his Travels in the 
East Indies, Turkey, Germany, and 
America: —and the author, who 
states himself to be “a Relative,’ 
has contrived to outdo bis Subject in 
getting over the ground, for he ma- 
nages to close his work at the end of 
the sixteenth page!—This is a fa- 
mous lesson of condensation—and we 
will attend to it rigidly. 

John Stewart, or Walking Stewart, 
was born of two Scotch parents, in 
1749, in London, and was in due 
time sent to Harrow, and thence to 
the Charter House,—where he esta- 
blished himself as a dunce—no bad 
promise in a boy we think !—He left 
school, and was sent to India, asa 
few others of his father’s countrymen 
were about the same time. Here 
his character and energies unfolded 
themselves, as his biographer tells 
us, for his mind was unshackled by 
education. 

He resolved to amass 3,000/. and 
then to return to England. No bad 
resolve! To attain this sum he 
quitted the Company's service and 
entered Hyder Ally’s. He now turn- 
ed soldier, and became a general. 
Hyder’s generals were easily made 
and unmade. Stewart behaved well 
and bravely, and paid his regiment 
without Aivebbdicks: which made 
him popular. Becoming wounded 
somehow, and having no great faith 
in Hyder’s surgeons (a sensible mis- 
giving), he begged leave to join the 
English for medical advice. Hyder 
gave a Polonius kind of permission, 
quietly determining to cut the tra- 
veller and his journey as short as 

ossible,—for his own sake, and that 
of the invalid. Stewart sniffed the 
intention of Ally (he knew, as we 
know, that all Allies are suspicious )— 
and taking an early opportunity of 
cutting his company before they 


could cut him, he esd oy into a river, 
literally swam for his life, reached the 
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bank, ran before his hunters like an 
antelope, and arrived safely at the 
European forts. He got in breath- 
fess, and lived ;—~an English surgeon 
cured him. 

Hitherto he had saved little money. 
He now entered the Nabob of 
Arcot’s service, and became Prime 
Minister. ‘The sixteen pages of “ the 
Relative’s” letter-press do not say 
how. They treat only of effects— 
causes are out of their sphere. 

At length he took leave of India, 
and travelled over Persia and Turkey 
on foot (in search of a name it should 
seem, or, as he was wont to say, 
‘in search of the Polarity of Moral 
Truth ;”) and after many adventures 
(why are not one or two of them re- 
lated?) arrived in England. He 
brought home some money, and some 
** doctrines,” as his biographer calls 
them—but what these “ doctrines” 
were, we are left to surmise. He 
commenced his London life in an 
Armenian dress, “ to attract atten- 
tion ;” but finding the people not 
very hungry after his philosophy, 
he resolved on enlightening the Ame- 
ricans, who refused his mental gas as 
perversely. 

The Relative here drops the narra- 
tive, and tries his hand at the philo- 
sophical—but we do not get a very 
clear notion of his meaning. 

Stewart, on his return from Ame- 
rica, “ made the tour of Scotland, 
Germany, Italy and France, on foot, 
and ultimately settled in Paris,” 
where he made friends. He in- 
tended to live there ; but, after invest- 
ing his money in French property, he 
smelt the sulphurcloud of the Revolu- 
tion, and retreated as fast as possible, 
losing considerable property in his 
flight. He returned to London,—and 
suddenly and unexpectedly received 
10,0002. from the India Company on 
the liquidation of the debts of the 
Nabob of Arcot. He bought annui- 
ties, and fattened his yearly income. 
The Relative, in speaking of these 
annuities, says, oddly enough, 


One of his annuities was purchased 
from the County Fire Office, at a rate, 
which, in the end, was proved to have been 
paid three, and nearly four times over. 
The calculation of the life gentry was here 
completely at fault: every quarter brought 
Mr. Stewart regularly at the ¢ashier’s, 
whom he accosted with, ‘* Well, man 
alive! Iam come formy money.” This 


matter formed one of Mr. Stewart's plea. 
santries, for he well knew how his longevity 
disagreed with these “ speculators of 
death.” 

Mr. Stewart now gave entertain- 
ments—had musical parties—conver- 
saziones—dinners. The writer is a 
little more distinct here. 


This sudden and large increase of wealth 
enabled Mr. Stewart to commence a serics 
of entertainments, calculated to afford the 
highest treat to those friends and acquain- 
tances by whom he was surrounded. Every 
evening a conversazione was held at his 
house, enlivened by music; and on Sun- 
days, he gave dinners to a select few, who 
were likewise gratified, in addition, by a 
discourse from the philosopher ; and in the 
evening, a concert of vocal music was added 
for the guests’ pleasure. This generally 
consisted of sacred music selected from 
Handel’s compositions, to which the phi- 
losopher was highly partial. He often 
turned to the person seated nearest him, 
and would descant on-the wonderful merit 
of this great master, whose music com- 
bined melody with harmony, making the 
latter subservient, a rule in the present 
day totally neglected by professors, whe 
sacrifice all for science, betraying little or 
no melody in their subjects. These con- 
certs always concluded with the dead march 
in Saul, another favourite of the philoso- 
pher, who gave it the most serious atten- 
tion. 

Stewart was attached to the King 
—and lived peaceably, until the late 
Queen’s arrival,—when the deputa- 
tions of Operative Sawyers, and 0- 
ther mechanical movements, alarmed 
Stewart, and awakened his walking 
propensities again. His friends had 
great difficulty to prevent him from 
going to America. He smoked an- 
other revolution. He wrote a letter 
in the Sun, and became easier. 

« The Relative” says that “ the 
declination of Mr. Stewart’s health 
was apparent to his friends in 1521, 
that is, he began to get ill. He 
went to Margate—returned—became 
worse—and, om the Ash Wednesday 
of that year, gave up the ghost. Per- 
haps he is Walking Stewart still! 

Stewart was, in youth, remark- 
ably strong and handsome ;-- indeed 
his name bespeaks the first, and his 
face vouched, even in its age, for the 
latter. To all entreaties from friends 
that he would write his travels, be 
replied, no ;=-that his were the travels 
of the mind... He, however, wrote 
essays, and gaye lectures on the phi- 
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josophy of the mind. It is very odd 
that men will not tell what they 
know, and will attempt to talk of 
what they do not know. He never 


married. 

« The Relative” ends his book with 
the following odd passage. He rea- 
sons in so original a style, that we 
sincerely hope the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers will not strangle his sixteen 
little pages. 


Thus, gentle reader, I have, I trust, 
imparted every known occurrence connect- 
ed with the life of so singular a man ; and 
as I can assert with a safe conscience, no 
one possessed Mr. Stewart’s confidence but 
myself, any future publication of his life, 
in whatever shape it may appear, J pro- 
nounce a forgery upon the public. As 
most probably whatever profit may accrue 
from the sale of this pamphlet will be de- 
voted to some charitable purpose, and as 
my bookseller (vide the title page), who 
sells all English and forcign books remark- 
ably cheap, which is owing to his import- 
ing the French and Italian books from 
Paris direct, has generously volunteered 
to bring this work out free of remunera- 
tion, | am in hope it will not be construed 
into presumption to solicit the clemency of 
those merciless rogues the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, who with that acrimony so pecu- 


liar to critics who have the false idea that 
their profession necessarily compels them, 
butcher-like, to cut up: however, they do 
at times some good to us poor authors, as 
my readers are aware the comparison well 
suits, viz. that sheep when cut up sell 
quicker than when left to themselves ; but 
I think that my brother author (for all au- 
thors are brethren) Byron has pretty well 
dusted their jackets, and however they may 
receive this ** gift horse,” I certainly 
(whether they attack me or no) shall not 
fatigue myself by giving to them any practi- 
cal lesson of the ** Polarity of the Glu- 
teis ;” reserving for a future day my re- 
futation of their incongruous remarks on 
** Brande’s Inflammable Gases,” vide 
Edin. Rev. vol. 34. 


“The Relative,” considering his 
professed means, is no very eminent 
biographer. He is evidently attach- 
ed to the House of Stewart, and is 
an amiable, eccentric man; but he 
overrates what he knows, or keeps 
his knowledge sadly to himself. We 
should advise him, if he really re- 
members much of his relation, to put 
the materials into the hands of a 
clever man, and suffer the Life and 
Adventures of Walking Stewart to 
be written by some one who will do 
him justice. 








Che Early French Poets. 


MAURICE SCEVE AND GUILLAUME DES AUTELS. 


MAURICE SCEVE. 


Pasquier, in his Researches on 
France (Recherches de la France, 
l. 6. ch. 7.) speaks of Maurice Sceve as 
the leader of that poetic troop, in the 
reign of Henry the Second, who, de- 
serting the vulgar and beaten track, 
struck out into a more retired and 
lofty path. « In his younger days,” 
says Pasquier, “ he had trod in the 
steps of the rest; but, when ad- 
vanced in life, chose to enter on an- 
other course, proposing to himself 
for his object, in imitation of the 
Italians, a mistress whom he ceéle- 
brated under the name of Delia, not 
in Sonnets (for that form of composi- 
tion had not yet been introduced), but 
in continued stanzas of ten (dixains), 
yet with such darkness of meaning, 
that in reading him I owned myself 
satisfied not to understand him, since 
he:‘was ‘not willing to be understood. 


Du Bellay, acknowledging his priority 
in his own style of writing, has ad- 
dressed to him a sonnet, in which he 
says, 
Gentil esprit, ornement de Ia France, 
Qui, d’Apollon sainctement inspiré, 
‘T’es le premier du peuple retire, 
Loin du chemin tracé par l’ignorance. 


O gentle spirit, ornament of France, 
Who, by Apollo sacredly inspired, 
Hast from the people, first of all, retired, 

Far from the path mark’d out by ignorance. 


And in the fiftieth sonnet of his 
Olive, the same poet calls him ‘ new 
swan ;’ implying, that by a new me- 
thod he had Lanished ignorance 
from our poetry. The consequence 
has been, that his book has perished 
with him.” ‘Thus far Pasquier. It 
can scarcely be hoped, that a mo- 
dern reader should pierce through 
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That double night of darkness and of 
shade 

with which Maurice has invested his 

Delia, since one who was so much 

nearer to her orb professed himself 

unable to penetrate it. Yet some- 

times methinks she 


Stoops her pale visage through an amber 
cloud, 
And disinherits Chaos ; 


and it is during a few of these occa- 
sional gleams that I could wish to 
exhibit her. 


Amour perdit les traits qu’il me tira, 

Et de douleur se print fort a complaindre ; 
Venus en eut pitié, et soupira, 

Tant que par pleurs son brandon feit esteindre : 
Dont aigrement furent contrainctz de plaindre, 
Car l’Arcier fut sans traict, Cypris sans flamme. 


Ne pleure pas Venus: 


mais bien enflamme 


Ta torche en moy, mon ceeur I’allumera : 
Et toy, enfant, cesse, va vers ma dame, 
Qui de ses yeux tes flesches refera.—(Ixxxix. p. 44.) 


Love lost the weapons that he aim’d at me, 
And wail’d for woe that had his soul unmann‘d ; 
Venus with pity did that sadness see, 

And sigh’d and wept till she put out her brand ; 


So did they both in grievous sorrow stand, 
Her torch extinct, his arrows spent in air. 

Cease, goddess, cease thy mourning ; and repair 
Thy torch in me, whose heart the flame supplies ; 
And thou, child, cease; unto my Jady fare, 

And make again thy weapons at her eyes. 


A l’embrunir des heures tenebreuses, 
Que Somnus lent pacifie la terre, 
Ensevely soubz cortines umbreuses, 
Songe a moy vient, qui mon esprit desserre, 
Et tout aupres de celle 1a le serre, 
Qu’'il reveroit pour son royal maintien. 
Mais par son doulx, et prive’ entretien 
L,’attrait tant sien, que puis sans craincte auleune 
Il m’est advis, certes, que je la tien, 
Mais ainsi, comme Endinion la Lune.—(cxxxv. p. 60.) 


When darksome hours the welkin have embrown d, 
And sluggish Somnus lulls the world to peace, 
Buried in curtains shadowing around, 
Cometh a dream that doth my spirit release, 
And in her presence bids its wandering cease, 
Whom it hath reverenced for her royal guise. 

But with so soft and intimate surprise 
Hers draws it on, that I, unfearing soon, 
Methinks am folding her; yet in such wise 
As once the Latmian shepherd did the Moon. 


In another of these dixains, he refers to the death of Sir Fhomas More, 
whose fate had then recently filled Europe with consternation. 


Le doulx sommeil de ses tacites eaux 
D’ oblivion m’arousa tellement, 
Que de la mere et du filz les flambeaux 
Je me sentois estaintz totallement, 
Ou le croyois: et specialement, 
Que la nuict est a repos inclinée. 

Mais le jour vint, et l’heure destinée, 
Ou, revirant, mille foys je mouruz, 
‘Lors que vertu en son zele obstinée 


Perdit nu monde Angleterre, e+ Morus.—(clvis p-'70) 























This poem, entitled Delie, Object 
de plus haulte Vertu, and printed at is prefixed. 
Lyons, chez Sulpice Sabon, pour 
Antoine Constantin, 1544, 8vo. con- 
sists of 458 dixains, reckoning by 


the number 


are omitted. 
ornamented 


these, nine (between 90 and 100,) 


The Early French Poets Maurice Sceve. 


Soft sleep with silent waters had bedew’d 
My temples in oblivion, that I felt 

The torch of son and mother both subdued, 
And their wan fires in dark suffusion melt, 
Or so believed : for by the night is dealt 
Repose to mortals, stealing cares away. 

But morn stept forth ; and with that mor the day 
Tack’d round, and did a thousand deaths restore ; 
For virtue, whose proud zeal no let can stay, 

Had to the world lost England and her More. 


Quand quelquesfoys d’elle a elle me plaings, 
Et que son tort je luy fais recongnoistre, 
De ses yeulx clers d’honneste courroux plains 
Sortant rosée en pluye vient a croistre. 
Mais comme on voit le soleil apparoistre 
Sur le printemps parmy I’air pluvieux 
Le rossignol a chanter curieux, 
S’esgaye lors ses plumes arousant ; 
Ainsi Amour aux larmes des ses yeulx 
Ses ailes baigne, a gré se reposant.—(ccclii. p. 156.) 


When to herself I of herself complain, 


‘Making her rue the wrong that she hath done, 


Her bright eyes, swelling with a self-disdain, 
Oft melt in dew that into showers doth run. 
. But, as when sometimes we do vi the ites 
n spring-time peering through a showery sky, 
The nightingale is blythe, ona coidionsly” y 
’Gins warble, dewing his meek feathers still ; 
Thus in the tears that drop from either eye 
Love bathes his wings, reposing him at will. 


La lune au plein par sa clarté puissante 
Rompt l’espaisseur de l’obscurité trouble, 
Qui de la nuict, et l’horreur herissante, 
Et la paour pasle ensemble nous redouble ; 
Les desvoyez alors met hors de trouble, 
Ou l'incertain des tenebres les guide. 
De celle ainsi, qui sur mon coeur preside, 
Le doulx regard, a mon mal souverain, 
De mes douleurs resoult la nue humide, 
Me conduisant en son joyeux serain.—(ccclaxv. p. 166.) 


The moon at full, by clearness of her light, 
Breaks through the thickness of the troublous shade, 


Whose bristling horror, leagued with the night, 


Has the wayfaring wanderer dismay’d ; 


Then doth he onward go, no more afraid 
Lest doubtful darkness lead his feet astray. 

Thus she, whose motion doth my spirit sway, 
With sweet looks, sovereign cure for my distress, 
Dissolves my humid cloud of grief away, 
Leading me forth in shining steadfastness. 
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blem; and the portrait of the author 
I am the more particu- 
lar in describing this book, because 
I am doubtful whether it has ever 
been reprinted, and because, amidst 


at the end; but of much obscurity, there are really some 





Every second leaf is way of our own Donne. 


with some’ curious eme those which F have attempted to 


fine things in it, somewhat in the 
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translate, I would direct the atten- 
tion of my reader, if it should chance 
to come in his way, to dixains ciii. 
CXXV. CCCXXXVii. ccccv. and ccccexxiii. 
In the two hundred and sixty second, 
and that following it, he celebrates 
Francis the First; and in the next 
two, Margaret, probably the daugh- 
ter of that king, and Duchess of 
Savoy. After the quaint fashion of 
the times, his Delia is often accosted 
as the Moon. She appears to have 
been a married woman : 


In Francis’ time, 
Such courtship was not held a crime. 

He frequently speaks of the Rhone 
on the banks of which she resided, 
probably at Lyons. Maurice Sceye 
himself was an advocate, and after- 
wards chief magistrate (echevin) iy 
that city; and died, an old man, 
about 1564. Another of his works, 
called the Microcosme, written in 
Alexandrine verse, and divided into 
three books, I have not seen. 

















GUILLAUME 


The only book which I have seen 
by Guillaume des Autels consists of 
but sixteen small leaves in the Gothic 
letter. It has no name of printer, nor 
date of time or place: its title, Le Moys 
de May, de Guilelme Deshaultelz de 
Montcenis en Bourgoignes Deus scit 
(with two rude figures of a man and 
woman conversing together), On the 
back of the title-page, the reason why 
it is so called is given in the following 
quatrain :— 

Lecteur desprit dispos et gays 

Si tu veux la raison comprendre 
De ce tiltre il te fault entendre 
Que ce jay faict au moys de May. 


DES AUTELS. 


Reader, light of heart and gay, 
Of this title if the reason 
Thou inquirest, know the season 
When I made it was in May. 


Nearly all the next seven leaves 
are taken up with a dialogue between 
two personages, who are called Gui- 
lelme and Jeanne. The gentleman 
proposes questions, (demandes d’a- 
mour,) and the lady resolves them. 
The following will be enough to show 
in what manner this catechism pro- 
ceeds, 


Guilelme-—Icy me respondes doncques 
Kt sans poinct dypocrisie 
Si vous scavez qui fust oncques 
La source de jalousie, 


Jeanne.—Fust selon ma fantuisie 
Qui en * ce cela pas ne ment 


La cause de 


Premiere 


alousie 
( sgheat vehement. 


William.—An if thou weetest, tell me this, 
And tell me sooth I pray ; 
Whence jealousy in human heart 
Did first begin to sway ? 


Jane.—According to my fantasy, 
Which is not false herein, 
The cause of jealousy did first 
In love o’er-strong begin. 


Then follow some epigrams, in 
which, though he addresses the first 
of them to his sister and friend, the 
Damoiselle Jeanne de la ‘Bruyere, 
and the second to his father, there is 
nevertheless a licentiousness in which 
I suppose the writer conceived that 
the “ sprightly month” would war 
rant him. 


Next comes Co'plaincte sur la Mort 
de Clemet Marét p Calliope muse 
q’ se peust chatter sur Laisses la verde 
couleur faict p Tedict Deshautelz.— 
Complaint on' the Death of Clement 
Marot, by the Muse Calliope, which 
may be s to the tune of ‘ Leave 
the Green Colour,’ by the said Des 
Autels. 





* Sia 
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Sur Ihault mont de pnassus 
Se faisoit une assemblee 
Des neufz muses et lassus 
La terre esmeuc a tremblee. 


Le quran a voyant 
Vers les astres sest tournee 
Puys souddain en larmoyant 
Cette chansson a sonnee, 


Laisses ceste grand douceur 
Et liesse accoustumee 
Calliope chiere seur 
Nouvelle avez non aymee. 


Plores le filz de Phebus 
Et sa mort infortunee 
Car en* se moyr sans abuz 
Sa vie est ja terminee. 


Celluy qui apres Virgile 
Avoit la plume doree 

Qui faisoit en sens agille 
Ritme et chansson mesuree. 


A ces propos seulement 
Calliope desolee 

Congneust lame de Clement 
Estre de corps despoillee. 


Et a pour si grand douleur 
Sa liesse desturbee 

Et prenant pasle couleur 
Est comme morte tumbee. 


Mais ses seurs belles et gentes 
La voyant ainsi grevee 

Par leurs cures diligentes 
De la terre lont levee. 


Et quant elle a peult reprendre 
Ung peu sa voix absentee 

Elle a bien donne entendre 
Comme elle estoit tourmentee. 


O dist elle dure mort 
Malheuree et insensee 

Ton tard sur moy poinct ne mord 
Mays je men sens offencce. 


ITelas je te desdaignoys 
Mays tu ten es bien vengee 
Au lieu que tant cher tenoys 
Pour cella tu tes rengce. 
Or ta grande ingratitude 
A toutes gens sest monstree 
Orest ta main lasche et rude 
Congneue en toute contree. 
Cil qui avoit ton offence 
A son pouvoir coloree 
A pour toute recompence 
Souffert ta main malheuree. 


Marot au Sermon du bon et mauvais pas- 
teur loue ainsi la mort. 


1] tavoit nommer benigne 
Clef de la vie estimee 
vagy comme Heleyne digne 
estre elegante formee. 


Chascun painctre qui paint bien 
En sa figure atornee 

Tavoit ja par son moyen 
De face plaisante ornee, 


Ainsi ton tard tu portoys 
Teinct en couleur azuree 

Comme Cupido courtoys 
Porte sa ficiche doree. 


Upon the top of high Parnass 
The Muses nine did sit, 
When sudden on that mount the earth 


Shook with a fearful fit. 
Thereat the quadrant toward the stars 
Did turn itself around, 





And forth there issued, mix’d with sobs, 
A song of doleful sound. 


Oh break ye off this chearful strain, 
Oh break ye off your gladness : 
Calliope, dear sister, we 
Have tidings of strange sadness. 
Weep for the son of Pheebus, weep, 


And for his hapless doom: 
This month, erewhile a happy month, 
Hath seen him to his tomb ; 


Hirn, who had next to Virgil learnt 


His golden pen to move ; 
Who made the measures nimbly trip 


P10 EtKal In song and lay of love. 

ie! * Tt ceased; but only at those words 

eS gs _ Calliope’ despair’d, 

“ For well she knew that Clement’s soul 
Had from its body fared ; 


* This seems to be an error of the press for ** ce moys.” 
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And at so mighty woe disturb’d, 
Away her gladness fled ; 

And, changing colour, down to earth 
She fell as she were dead. 


Her sisters beautiful and kind, 
That saw her in that swound, 

With gentle care enfolded her, 
And lifted from the ground: 


And when her voice, that fail’d her quite, 
A little was restored, 

She thus, in accents faint and low, 
That luckless chance deplored: 


Ah me! she cried, O cruel death, 
Insensate and ill-starr’d, 

Thy dart on me no wound can work, 
Yet hath it prest me hard. 


Alas! how well art thou avenged 
On me for my disdain, 

Who in the place I held so dear 
Hast thy proud station ta’en. 


Now is thy great ingratitude 
To all men clearly shown ; 
Now is thy rude and felon hand 

Through every nation known. 


He, who to utmost of his might 
Had colour’d o’er thy wrong, 

Has suffer’d from thy luckless hand 
In guerdon of his song. 


Marot, in the discourse of the good and evil shepherd, thus praises death. 


He call’d thee bountiful and good, 
He named thee key to bliss ; 

And if they’ve learnt to paint thee fair, 
The lesson hath been his. 


Each limner hence that limneth best, 
Who doth thy likeness trace, 

Describeth thee with beauty such 
As beam’d in Helen’s face ; 


And thou wert made thy dart to bear 
With heaven’s own azure bright, 
As courteously as Cupid his, 
In golden quiver pight. 


In the second of these stanzas 
there appears to be intended a play 
on the words quadran, the instru- 
ment, and quadrain or quatrain, a 
stanza of four lines. After continu- 
ing her complaint through several 
more of these, Calliope at last, like 
Gray’s Bard, plunges in the Cabal- 
line stream; but not, like him, to 
endless night—for her immortality 
does not suffer any harm in the 
mighty waters. Another impression 
of the same figures that are in the 


title-page, and which seem designed 


to represent Guilelme and Jeanne, 
concludes this little volume. 

I regret much that I can do no 
more for this writer than poiut out 
the names of some of his other works 
from De Bure’s Bibliographie:—309». 
Repos de plus grand travail, ou 
Poésies diverses; composées pr 
Guill. des Autelz. Lyon, de Tournes, 
1550, in 8vo.—3056. Replique du 
méme Guill. des Autelz aux fu- 
rieuses défenses de Louis Megret, &" 

ose; avec la suite du Repos de 
‘Auteur, en rime Francoise. Lyon 
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de Tournes, 1551, in 8vo0.—3057. 
Les Amoureux Repos de Guill. des 
Autelz, avec les facons lyriques, et 
quelques epigrammes. Lyon, ‘Tem- 
poral, 1553, in 8vo.—3621. Mythi- 
stoire Baragouyne de Fanfreluche et 
Gaudichon, trouvée depuis nagueres, 
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d’un exemplaire écrit 4 la main [par 
Guill. des Autels.] Lyon, 1574, in 
1l6mo. 

Guillaume, son of Syacre des Au- 
tels, was born at Charolles, in 1529, 
and died about 1580, 








ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
RICHARD JAGO; 


IN CONTINUATION OF DR. JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. 


RicuarpD, the third son of Richard 
Jago, Rector of Beaudesert, in War- 
wickshire, was born on the Ist of 
October, 1715. His mother was 
Margaret, daughter of Wm. Parker, 
a gentleman of Henley in Arden, a 
neighbouring town in the same coun- 
ty. He received the earlier part of 
his education at Solihull, under Mr. 
Crumpton, whom Johnson, in his 
Life of Shenstone, calls an eminent 
schoolmaster. Here Shenstone, who 
was scarcely one year older, and who, 
according to Johnson, distinguished 
himself by the quickness of his pro- 
gress, imparted to Jago his love of 
letters. As the one, in his School- 
mistress, has delivered to posterity 
the old dame who taught him to read ; 
the’other has done the same for their 
common preceptor, but with less 
ability and less kindness, in his Edge- 
hill, where he terms him “ Peda- 
gogue morose.” 

At the usual time he was admitted 
aservitor of University College, Ox- 
ford. His humble station in the Uni- 
versity, though it did not break off 
his intimacy with Shenstone, must 
have hindered them from associating 
openly together. 

In 1738, he took the degree of 
Master of Arts, having been first 
ordained to the curacy of Snitterfield, 
a yillage near the benefice of his 
father, who died two years after. 
Soon after that event, he married 
Dorothea Susannah, daughter of 
John Fancourt, Rector of Kimcote, 
in Leicestershire. In 1746, he was 
instituted to Harbury, where he re- 
sided ; and about the same time was 
presented, by Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, to Chesterton, which lay at 
a short, distance; both livings to- 
gether amounting to about 100/. a 
year. In 1754, Lord Clare, after- 











wards Earl Nugent, obtained for 
him, from Dr. Madox, Bishop of 
Worcester, the vicarage of Snitter- 
field, worth about 140/. After ha- 
ving inserted some small poems in 
Dodsley’s Collection, he published 
(in 1767) Edge-hill, for which he ob- 
tained a large subscription ; and in 
the following year, the fable of La- 
bour and Genius. In 1771, his kind 
patron, Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
added to his other preferment the 
rectory of Kimcote, worth nearly 
300/. in consequence of which he re- 
signed Harbury. 

His first wife died in 1751, leaving 
him seven children. He had known 
her from childhood. ‘The attention 
paid her by Shenstone shows her, to 
have been an amiable woman. In 
eight years after, he married Mar- 
garet, daughter of James Under- 
wood, Esq. of Rugeley, in Stafford- 
shire, who survived him. During 
the latter part of his life, his infirmi- 
ties confined him to the house. He 
died, after a short illness, on the 8th 
of May, 1781, and was buried in the 
church of Snitterfield. In his per- 
son he was above the middle stature. 
His manner .was reserved before 
strangers, but easy even to sprightli- 
ness in the society of his friends. He 
is said to have discharged blameless- 
ly all the duties of his profession and 
of domestic life. As a poet, he is not 
entitled to very high commendation. 
The distinguishing feature of his 
poetry is the ease of its diction. 
Johnson has observed, that if blank 
verse be not tumid and gorgeous, it 
is crippled prose. To disprove this, 
it would be sufficient to, quote the 
greater part of that story from the 
Tatler * of the Young Man restored 
to Sight, which Jago has introduced 
into his Edge-hill. Nothing can be 
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described more naturally, than his 

feelings and behaviour on his first 

recovery. 

The friendly wound was given; th’ ob- 
structing film 

Drawn artfully aside; and on his sight 

Burst the full tide of day. Surprised he 
stood, 

Not knowing where he was, nor what he 
saw. 

The skilful artist first, as first in place, 

He view'd, then seized his hand, then felt 
his own, 

Then mark'd their near resemblance, much 
perplex’d, 

And still the more perplex’d the more he 
saw. 

Now silence first th’ impatient mother 

broke, 

And, as her eager looks on him she bent, 

** My son (she cried), my son!” On her 
he gazed 

With fresh surprise. ‘* And what!” he 
cried, ** art thou 


My mother? for thy voice bespeaks thee 


such, 

Though to my sight unknown.”—* Thy 
mother I 

(She quick replied); thy sister, brother, 
these.””"— 

‘© QO! "tis too much (he said); too soon to 

art, 

Ere well we meet! But this new flood of 
day 

©’erpowers me, and I feel a death-like 
damp 


Chill all my frame, and stop my faltering 
tongue.” 

Now Lydia, so they call’d his gentle 

friend, 
Who, with averted eye, but in her soul 
Had felt the lancing steel, her aid applied, 
** And stay, dear youth (she said), or with 
thee take 
Thy Lydia, thine alike in life or death !” 
At Lydia’s name, at Lydia's well-known 
voice, 
fe strove again to raise his drooping head 
And ope his closing eye, but strove in vain, 
And on her trembling bosom sunk away. 
Now other fears distract his weeping 
friends : 
Sut short their grief! for soon his life re- 
turn’d, 
And, with return of life, return’d their 
peace.—(B. iii.) 

The country which he has under 
taken to describe in this poem is fer- 
tile and tame. There was little left 
for him, except to enlarge on its anti- 
Ns me, to speak of the habitations 
that were scattered over it, and to 
compliment the most distinguished 
among their possessors. Every day 


must detract something from the ip. 
terest, such as it is, that arises from 
these sources. A poet should take 
care not to make the fund of his re- 
putation liable to be affected by di- 
lapidations, or to be passed away by 
the hands of a conveyancer. =~ 

It would seem as if he had never 
visited a tract of land much wilder 
than that in which he was bred and 
born. In speaking of ‘ embattled 
walls, raised on the mountain pre- 
cipice,” he particularises “ Beau- 
desert ; Old Montfort’s seat ; ” *—a 
place, which, though it is pleasantly 
diversified with hill and dale, has no 
“pape of so lofty a kind. ‘This, 

e tells us, was “ the haunt of his 
youthful steps;” and here he met 
with Somerville,the poet of the Chase, 
to whom both the subject and the 
title of his poem might have been 
suggested by that extensive com- 
mon, known by the name of Can- 
nock Chase, on the borders of which 
Beaudesert is situated. 

The digressions, with which he has 
endeavoured to enliven the monotony 
of his subject, are sometimes very 
far-fetched. He has scarcely finish- 
ed his exordium, when he goes back 
to the third day of the creation, and 
then passes on to the deluge. This 
reminds one of the Mock Advocate 
in the Plaideurs of Racine, who, ha- 
ving to defend the cause of a dog that 
had robbed the pantry, begins, 


Avant la naissance du monde—— 


on which the judge yawns and inter- 
rupts him, 
Avocat, ah! passons au déluge. 


Of his shorter pieces, the three 
Elegies on Birds are well deserving 
of notice. That entitled the Black- 
birds is so prettily imagined, and so 
neatly expressed, that it is worth a 
long poem. Thrice has Shenstone 
mentioned it in his Letters, in such a 
manner as to show how much it had 
pleased him. The Geldfinches 1s 
only less excellent. He has spoiled 
the Swallows by the seriousness of 
the moral. 

Nunc non erat his locus. 

The first half of Peytoe’s Ghost 
has enough in it to raise a curiosity, 
which is disappointed by the re- 
mainder. 





* Edge-hill.—Book I. 
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THE TALE OF ALLAN LORBURNE, MARINER. 


I sroop upon my shallop’s prow, and saw 

A wild sea sweep a wilder isle, where dwelt 

Men gentle as the ocean when the moon 

Moves in her summer mist. Beside the rock, 

Olt moist with bitter sea-spray, close they build 
Their sheals with layers of azure stones and moss : 
The shatter’d ribs of some storm-stranded bark 
orm pan and rafter ; o’er the whole they cast 

A coat of odorous heath, pluck’d while the bee 
Sucks the sweet blossom, and his song is heard 
Through all the lonesome isle. A simple race — 
They plough not, neither do they reap, nor shear 
The fair fleece of the flock, but venturous seck, 
With boat and fish net, and the three-prong’d spear, 
Their sustenance from the rough unstable flood. 


Three brethren—a mariner, a sol- 


dier, and» a husbandmaw, sons of 


Adam Lorburne, were met together 
on their paternal hearth after many 
years’ silence atid separation. They 
parted; striplings, in quest of their 
good or their evil fortune ; and they 
inet, men stricken in years, with in- 
im frames and sobered fancies. ‘The 
house which had sheltered their name 
lor inany generations had no fair nor 
uttractive exterior, nor did romantic 
beauty of situation compensate for 
the sordid looks of this humble abode. 
It was a shepherd’s house, built on a 
wild hill top, with a roof of heather, 
a ceiling of turf, and a floor of clay. 
An acre or two of corn and garden 
ground, redeemed after a long and 
hard contest from the brown ‘and 
sterile moor, surrounded the house. 
Nor plough, nor scythe, nor spade, 
ir 4 for the cultivation of that little 
patch, had ever approached _ their 
dwelling; and the heath-cock, the 
curlew, the hooded crow, and the 
hawk, were their natural and nearest 
neighbours. They lived by their 


locks alone, and by,the produce of 


their numerous, hives of bees, which 


collected from an;immense exteut of 


moorland an annual ssupply of that 
delicious dew—the sweetest of all 
gathered sweets —heather-honey. 
Lhe three brethren met —it matters 
mae for the interest of this narrative 
oe oe they found, on approaching 
‘eir native place, that it wore the 
same fixed and unchanged look with 
a 53 boyish remembrances in- 





vested it. The rocks, the hills, the 
streams, and the glens, are things not 
liable to change ; and the curlew and 
the plover announced their visit with 
a cry which seemed the same that 
hailed them on their native hill some 
thirty years before. But the wel- 
come and joycus bark of the sheep- 
dog was changed into the snappish 
and churlish opposition of two moor- 
land curs, who refused to acknow- 
ledge the pastoral names of Tweed or 
Yarrow, and who, pianting themselves 
in the path, seemed willing to dispute 
the passage to the house. The pleased 
aud motherly smile too with which 
their return from the stormy hill was 
formerly welcomed, was exchanged 


for the eager and startled gaze of 


two faded maidens, who, with hands 
held over their eyes, to aid the sharp 
examination with which dwellers in 
a lonesome place regard the approach 
of strangers, stood ready to shut the 
door should the objects of their scru- 
tiny have a suspicious look. 

Before the door stood a long bench 
of stone, where on the summer Sunday 
mornings their father usually sat, with 
his children gathered around him, to 
expound the Scripture and read them 
lessons from devotional books. The 
eldest brother advanced, and said to 
his eldest sister, “ Who sits, I pray 
thee, on that bench now, to read the 
Gospel and hail the return of his chil- 
dren?” He paused and stept aside, 
covering his face with his hands; 
while the younger brother came for- 
ward, and said,—“ Why wear ye 
2H 
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that snood of black silk in your hair ? 
wut wherefore do ye sigh while we 
question ye about him who sat on 
that old seat of stone?” And the se- 
coud brother, who had been a soldier 
from his youth, and endured many 
hardships, and braved many perils in 


breach and battle, threw himself 


across the bench of stone, and said, 
** Alas! alas! he who loved his sons 
and his daughters, and guided their 
youthful footsteps, will never sit on 
that ancient seat more.” And tears 
came into his eyes, and he looked 
along the way which winded down 
the hill side to the parish burial- 
ground. 

The two maiden sisters looked 
wistlully upon them—but foreign 
climates, the vicissitudes of for- 
tune, and the hand of time, had so 
changed their looks, that they knew 
not their brethren. Now there lay 
beneath that bench of stone, nestled 
warm ona lair of soft hay and long 
wool, an old sheep-dog—toothless, 
and nearly footless, gray and almost 
ball with age,—which was but a 
whelp of a half-year old at their de- 
parture. While those words passed, 
he uttered something between a cry 
of pleasure and pain; and coming 
slowly out from his resting place, 
looked wistfully on the faces of the 
strangers; he smelt them, and con- 
sidered them awhile, and moved his 
tail swifter and swifter, and then, 
settiug up a long and melancholy 
howl, endeavoured to leap upon the 
knees of the elder brother, who had 
seated himself on the bench. Ah, 
Yarrow, my lad,” said his old master, 
“| have heard the cry of a man 
smitten ina sea fight, the weeping 
of a woman over her love, and the 
wailing of an orphan babe—but I 
never heard a cry so mournful and 
so pathetic as thine ;” and he caught 
up his old companion and caressed 
him. You are my brother—my 
elder brother!’ said the youngest of 
his sisters, throwing her arms around 
his neck. “ And we also are your 
brothers,” said the other two.— 
** come from a far land te witness the 
desolation of our father’s house.” 
There was silence for a small space— 
then there was weeping and embra- 
cing, and interchange of loving looks 
and kindly hands. Few words passed 
tiil they all entered the house, and, 
seating themselves, learned what had 


become of their father and their ino- 
ther—gone to the kirkyard in the 
fulness of years. And they were re- 
freshed with food, and had change of 
apparel given unto them. 

‘© Now kilt your kirtle, Rebecca,” 
said the elder sister, “ and run over 
the moor, and tell James Macgee and 
his wife, and his daughter, that our 
three brethren are returned. ‘ell 
Edom Macgowan also, that the sons 
of his ancient friend have been spared 
to his prayers, and wish to sce him 
in their father’s house. And tell Bar- 
bara Baillie,” she added ina whisper 
not meant to be audible, “ that her 
old lover is come back from the wars, 
straight and hale, and weel-looking, 
with a tassel of gold upon his left 
shoulder—unharmed by sword or 
bayonet, save a touch of a bullet on 
his left cheek—and I think,” said she, 
stealing a look at her brother while 
she spoke, “he looks all the more 
manly for it. And now,” she added, 
“run, lass, and forget not as ye come 
through the village, that we entertain 
three beloved brethren, and _ that 
something delicate and nice will be 
wanted to improve our rude moor- 
land cheer.” And the younger sis- 
ter hastened away with a light foot 
and a lighter heart, and the elder 
busied herself in comforting and con- 
versing with her brethren. ‘ I have 
sailed to many a far land,” said the 
elder brother, ** and when my indus- 
try made me rich, the wind and the 
whirlwind, the quicksand and_ the 
sunken rock, made me poor ; | had 
ships and bold seamen—some heave 
sunk, some have perished, and some 
have come to port: but I am here my- 
self, my sister, with gold, and with a 
warm heart which is better than 
gold, and the afternoon of our lile 
will be calm and pleasant.” “And |, 
said the second brother, “ have fought 
with sword and with gun agaiust the 
enemies of my country iv many 4 
strange land. In battle and in camp 
have I ever thought of my native 
home—when I saw a brown hill I 
thought on Cosincon—-when 4 saw 4 
fair promontory I thought on Caer 
laverock—and when I saw: a little 
cottage in a wild, place I thought 0” 
my father and my sisters ; and now 
am [ returned, not undistinguished, 
to spend my days in peace, aud ms : 
the hearth-fire of our old house shine 
to the roof-tree in the .winter eves 
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ings.” “ And here am I, thy younger 
brother,” said the third ; “nor tales 
of perils by land or sea have I to tell, 
but the humble and curious adven- 
tures of one who sought to find out 
the superstitions, beliefs, and ways 
and manuers of man, and who returns 
to his native hill with an affectionate 
heart also, and some of the precious 
things of this life which gladden and 
comfort man.” And I receive you, 
my brethren,” answered the elder 
sister, “ with a heart which absence 
had not rendered cold :—I also have 
my tale to tell; the history of your 
father’s house is not uninstructive. 
Disseusions among our rulers, and 
civil wars, have turned Scotland into 
a fighting field since your departure ; 
—and even down that green brae- 
side, where the brackens grow so long, 
have I seen the war horses spurred 
to battle and their riders bathed in 
gore. Famine too followed the steps 
of war, and a pest came among us, and 
many died—the flocks perished on the 
hill, the lover on his way to his bride, 
wil the mother even as she gave 
suck to her fatherless child. Much, 
my brethren, have I to tell you—you 
will find the summer day too short 
lor the story of our joys and our 
sorrows.” 

It was a pleasant thing, and also a 
sad, to look on these reliques of their 
early friendship, summoned to wel- 
come the return of the three brethren, 
and seated with them at the evening 
lire. Grey hairs and wrinkled cheeks 
were therethe mirth of youth and 
the gravity of years, and the mingled 
Joy and sedateness of both. ‘There 
was frequent interchange of looks 
and scrutiny of persons ; brief histo- 
res were told of the fate of old pa- 
rochial acquaintances—tragical ends, 
and sudden deaths, and slow and lin- 
germg disorders, had made the 
chavehyard the dwelling-place of 
many an early friend. ‘“* And now, 
Allan Lorburne,” said an old friend of 
his father’s, * listen to me —Thou art 
t inarner—a seafaring man—one of 
those’ who venture in ships and go 
down to see the wonders of the great 
deep. Many perils hast thou doubt- 
less braved; for lee-shores and deep 
quicksands, sudden squalls and mid- 
moe tempests, the wind and the 
Whirlwind, the thunder and the fire, 
Work sore mischiefs among ships— 
those frail creations of man’s wit and 





hand. Strong is the faith of him who 
trusts in the hollow wood and the 
hempen string when the fierce tem- 
pest comeson. Woe, and alas, I had 
once a son-— an only son, who disobey- 
ed his father and went to sea; and 
whenever the wind sang in our chim- 
ney-top [ looked sad and my wite wept 
—and many a tear she shed, but we 
never heard more of our poor sea-boy. 
‘Vell me, therefore, some of youradven= 
tures on the waves, I pray you; aud 
when you describe some wild and 
stormy region with a rough sea and 
a wild people, 1 shall think I hear 
the tongue of my own begotten son 
telling of the perils he had braved.” 
“ You may remember, brethren,” 
said Allan Lorburne, “ that on the 
morning we left eur home, and the 
mother we were never more to see, 
our father accompanied us to the foot 
of the little hill where three roads 
separate. My three fair sons,’ he 
said, ‘it is fore-ordained that we 
must part—that you must yourselves 
part, each to pursue his fortune in 
the world—and something tells me 
we shall never meet again. Our 
native land is bare and sterile; the 
land of the stranger is rich and fertile, 
flowing with honey and waving with 
corn, and the women wear as much 
gold and precious stones in their 
locks as would buy Glenesling glen, 
and all the flocks of Fardeurush. Le 
wise, therefore, and be prudent—the 
stranger needs your strength—he 
gets even richer by your understand- 
ing—his ships waft home the gold 
and the spices of foreign parts—he is 
an ocean-prince, aud you would do 
well to trim your shailop and sail 
under the protection of his banner. 
Gio, therefore, my sons; and when you 
have raised a name, and gathered 
riches together, return to your native 
hill and spend the remainder of your 
days in peace, and go quietly to the 
grave, and have a Scottish sod laid 
on your bosom. And so my blessing 
go with you. + ed 
« ¢ For you, my eldest-born, it is 
written on your brow that you are 
to be a sojourner on the sea—an im- 
plorer of the western wind for a 
steady and a propitious breeze, and 
an entreater of Heaven for a full sea 
and a prosperous voyage. It is a 
life of peril; but it is also, to an ad~ 
venturous and enthusiastic mind, a 
life of much joy:—joy to him wha 
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loves to visit ancient and renowned 
lands, and see cities signalized in 
song and story:—joy to one who 
wishes to mark the ways and the 
characters of strange and savage na- 
tions, and who desires to drop anchor 
on coasts of pearl and of gold. Mark 
my werds: thou wilt have to mingle 
on the sea with fierce and savage 
spirits, who delight in fraud and 
violence—in outrage and in plunder 
—with men who buy and sell human 
flesh and blood—who tear the babe 
from the mother’s breast, and scourge 
her with a scourge—men who fear 
vot Him in heaven ; but, trusting to 
their winged waggons, go traversing 
the deep, working woe to the inha- 
bitants of the lonesome isle and the 
unprotected coast. Restrain when 
thou canst these base spirits—mingle 
not in their counsel, partake not in 
their deeds—they shall surely be pu- 
nished.—I_ have known such a life 
myself; and 1 ever found that the 
winds and the waves, the sunken 
rock and the false quicksand, the 
arrow and the sword, were ministers 
of vengeance for outrage and deeds 
of blood. Go, my child, and may For- 
tune find thee, and Hlonour adopt thee 
fov her sov.’—and parting from my 
father, I took the left-hand read,which 
conducted me to a fair city and fine 
haven, where ships of many nations 
rode at anchor. 

**] had never looked on such a 
scene before—and though I had often 
heard of the ocean, and of the ships 
which wandered upon its waves, and 
iuaged to myself, as the maritime 
tale went round, a curious structure 
for waiting man and his luxuries, 
janucy | found had presented me with 
nothing so beautiful as the vessels 
which floated before me. Their 
swelling and painted sides—their 
tall, and smooth, and tapering masts 
—their milk-white canvas expanded 
to the wind, streamers of all colours 
floating from topmast and prow, and 
the song of the busy sailors, as they 
ascended and descended, and trim- 
med the sails, and prepared for the 


voyage—formed altogether a sight. 


which threw an enchantment over 
my youthful mind. I stood with 
parted lips and: wide-opened eyes, 
devouring the scene spread out in 
maritime glory before me—and I 
stood not unobserved. ‘Come, my 
bonnie youth,’ said a captain, whose 


visage was darkened by many a 
West Indian sun, ‘ Come, my bonnie 
youth, and I will teach thee how to 
win thy fortune on the waters: | 
will teach thee to steer with the 
compass by day and the stars by 
night, and show thee the way to gain 
gold among islands of sugar-canes, 
and frankincense, and spice. So 
come with me, my pretty landsman, 
and we will sail to the shore where 
the maidens are frank and free, with 
cheeks like a China orange, and 
clothes which you might hide in the 
case of a ridding-comb.’— Come 
with me rather, young man,’ said 
another captain, whose cheeks still 
bore tokens of a maritime battle,— 
‘scorn stowage and pilotage, and 
brokerage, and barter, and all those 
petty shifts of inferior spirits which 
tame down a pretty lad like you ; aud 
come where the cammons roar and thie 
cutlasses flash in boarding our ene- 
mies’ ships on the sunny shore ot 
Barbary. Come, and 1 will teach 
you to point the cannon and level the 
boarding pike, and humble those ene- 
mies of old Scotland, the Frenchman 
and the Spaniard.’ Or rather come 
with me, my cannie landsman,’ said 
a third captain, ‘and I will teach 
thee how to steer, and traflic, and 
fight—to sell silks and spice, and 
brave thy enemy with pisto! and cul- 
lass. Come and join the merry crew 
of the good ship Rover, whiere every 
man can count you out as much 
Spanish gold as would buy halt « 
dozen of these heathy and rocky liils 
to which vou look back with a sigh. 
There’s mickle mirth on the deep— 
and there’s no Sunday on five-fathom 
of water. And if ye love music, «' 
maidens, and red wine, we find these 
commodities on every shore—ah, 
merry may the maid be who lays her 
love on a sailor.’ While he continuce 
speaking, a couple of his comraces 
half conducted and half carried me 
into alittle boat, and I soon found 
myself on the deck of the good ship 
Rover, Captain Cutawa commander. 

‘«¢ As the morn rose the fide flowe 
into the bay—not with that slow #1 
almost imperceptible swell which 
belongs to the ocean on the. more 
southern parts of the coast—but i 
‘ame on in long ranks of waves © 
swift and undulating successi0", 
running three feet abreast, and a 
ing with it a multitude ef pellocks 
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which came shooting forward, and 
plunging and lifting their coal-black 
heads above the moon-light waves. 
The captain gave a shrill whistle—in 
a moment the sail was spread to the 
wind, the vessel moved away, and 
the hills, and shore, and city, began 
to lessen and subside as we sought 
our path through the waters. I stood 
and gazed on the foaming furrow at 
the stern—on the quivering masts 
aud the bellying sail—and then look- 
ed on the moon and on the stars, and 
thought of my native hill and my 
father’s house, over which for many 
an evening they shone so brightly to 
me. A blow from a rope’s end, laid 
on with no gentle hand, startled me 
from this reverie. ‘ Come, you ga- 
ping and glowring land-louper,’ said 
a squat personage, with a neck 
brawny and short, an eye savage and 
overbearing, and brandishing over 
me a piece of rope, curiously twisted 
and wrought into a weapon equal to 
the felling of an ox ; * Come, come, 
my handy lad—lay your soft palms 
toa pitchy rope; you came not here 
to muse and meditate—stir, man, stir 
—else I will order thee a sousing in 
salt water, and make thee find thy 
fins among the foam at the vessel’s 
wake. May the admiralty seek the 
passage to the pole between my filth 
and sixth ribs, if this stripling from 
the furrow and the furze-bush looks 
not as ifhe would strike again. Here, 
Sam Splicer and Tom Spankem, noose 
arope round this chap’s waist, and 
give him a drink out of the Dutch- 
man’s pickling-tub ;’—and he laid his 
rope again on my shoulders, and be- 
(ueathed me to his two companions. 
I could never endure insult and blows 
in the manner of many poor mariners, 
and I never inflicted them myself. 
I made a leap almost to the extre- 
mity of the vessel, snatched up a 
short boarding-pike, and with a 
burning brow, and lips quivering in 
unger, vowed death to the first man 
Who touched me. ‘The boatswain 
(for such he was, aud his name was 
Sorthwiek, ) Jaid his hand on his cut- 
ass,'made a step as if resolved to 
cut me down, and stood and menaced 
ne with a frowning brow, and eyes 
Which grew dark ‘as death, ‘« Come, 
my determined chap,’ said he, taking 
tis hand from ‘his cutlass’ hilt—<* I 
like thee all’ the better for this flash 
of native spiritso drop thy half- 
pike, and make thyself useful, and 
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don’t run to cold steel for a tickle on 
the shoulder with the boatswain’s 
tawse. Here, Dick Grogson, bring 
us a pair of cupfulls of the neat 
Dutch article—a friendship that’s not 
soldered with strong drink is like a 
castle wall cemented with sawdust. 
By the divinity of six fathoms of 
sea-water, many’s the small quarrel 
I make for the sake of the reconcilia- 
tioncup.’ As he concluded, he seized 
a large goblet of silver, brimful of 
smuggled, gin, and emptied it off at 
a draught. Unaccustomed to the 
use of liquor, I stood with the scarce 
tasted cup in my hand, and with 
strong aversion in my looks to take 
more.—Borthwick laughed and took 
the cup from me. £ A true sailor, my 
sackless lad,’ said he, © should have 
a throat sheathed with brass, that 
could swallow melted brimstone, and 


a stomach fit to digest a fathom of 
five-inch cable and the left fluke of 


of the best bower anchor. Come, my 
hearty lad, example surpasses pre- 
cept—did you never see one swallow 
a mutchkin of Nantz, nor let the cup 
or the liquor touch his lips? ‘Then, 
behold, I drink,’ and gaping as he 
spoke, he threw the liquid into his 
mouth as one casts a bucket of water 
on a raging fire ; and such was his 
dexterity, that neither liquor nor cup 
touched his lips. ‘ There,’ said he, 
‘Allan Lorburne, of Cosincon-—a 
name as highland as heather—the 
man who can do ¢hat may beat the 
Dutch, beard the devil, and dread 
nought that swims on salt water. I 
mind once, when I was but a raw 
callant—not much higher than that 
half coil of cable—I commanded a 


small smuggling shallop—the size of 


a cockle-shell or the seven corpora- 
tions’ Punch Bowl. Jock Macgrub, 
Tam Grunson, and a handy lad or 
two more, were with me. The sea 
calm—the air hazy—the hour twelve 
at night, and the coast of old Kirk- 
cudbright distant a bare pistol shot. 
I sat like a sleeping gull above an 
anker of brandy, when who should 
drop down upon us but black Jock 
Gripeam, and the fiend’s first-born, 
Davie Elshender, and five other un- 
hallowed limbs of that foul monster, 
the Customs. Down they came, 
armed and double armed—in a well- 
going cutter with a full sail. Shall 
we fight or flee? said ‘Tam Grunson, 
looking at the flints of his pistols.— 


Fight first, we can flee after, sajd 
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I—what! shall we run from a ras- 


cally gauger while we have a keg of 


brandy to braw] for—but first, let us 
have a mouthful each of the quicken- 
ing spirit, which priests call conse- 
crated water, and matrons cooling 
cordial ;—and they gaped about me 
in a round robin. I threw a cupful 
into each, and may Providence for- 
give the havoc we soon made among 
some of his most imperfect works. 
I shall never describe the mischief we 
did—if a shot or a stab to a gauger 
be a thing in itself sinful, I have some- 
thing to answer for—and if turning a 
pretty revenue cutter into a smug- 
gling brig be a matter worthy of re- 
pentance, even let me to my knees. 
But why should I think injuriously of 
the dispensations respecting future 
rewards and punishments? There’s 
hope for all, and consolation for every 
thing—to some bare thought is joy, 
and to me this cup is comfort—So 
here's to a speedy and a profitable 
lading, and then, hey! for the land of 
sugar-cane and spice, with a merry 
heart and a snoring breeze. And 
setting the replenished cup to his 
lips, he drained it with slow and deli- 
berate delight. 

** Much 1 mused and thought on the 
step I had thus so rashly taken; and 
the more I saw of my new comrades 
tiie less I felt disposed to like them. 
‘he vessel seemed fitted alike for 
war or merchandize, and the crew 
appeared a band of maritime despe- 
radoes, long inured to the ocean, and 
acquainted with scenes of fraud and 
violenee. My father’s parting words 
came strongly upon me—I had often- 
times heard of the fierce piracies of 
West India ships on the islands and 
even mainland of Scotland, and how 
they carried away virgins and boys, 
aud sold them to concubinage or 
slavery. While these thoughts pass- 
ed, the vessel with a fair wind and a 
full sail went sweeping along the 
western coast of Scotland. The 
lights, as we flewalong, glimmered 
thick in the distant castles and towns; 
while here and there a fisherman’s 
hut threw a long faint stream of 
light on the green and moving waters. 
At length we drew near to a small 
green island, which, sloping dawn to 
the sea on the south side, towered up 
towards the north into vast and mag- 
nificent rocks where the eagle brought 
forth her young. Long before we 
approached, we heard the unceasing 


chafing of the waves on the rocky 
margin of this wild and beautifii! 
isle. The sea-mew and the water. 
cormorant hailed our approach with 
their unceasing clang, and _present- 
ly we could observe among the clits 
and caves the islanders following 
their dangerous and nocturnal trade 
of fowling—for they draw daily lite 
from fish and feathers. A dozen 
boats lay moored in the mouth of an 
immense cavern, with a roof like a 
vaulted cathedral, and side walls 
sparkling in a thousand lights which 
its crystals reflected from the 
fowlers’ torches. Further on, amid 
the flash of torches, we saw where 
they had deposited their evening 
prey; all the birds of the mainland 
and isles were there—some valuable 
from the richness and luxuriance of 
their plumage—others desirable from 
the sustenance they afforded to the 
inhabitants. 

*© «Shall I go,’ said Borthwick to 
Captain Cutawa, ¢ and take the sail- 
or’s tithe from the fowler’s gains ?— 
I should like to carry out a cushion 
of sea-gulls’ feathers to my bonnie 
Nancie Gunn—she is a native of the 
Isle of Mull, and might like to lay 
her head among the down of her na- 
tive birds ;’ and, accustomed to share 
in the captain’s command, he pro- 
ceeded to lower down one of the boats. 
‘Stay, stay,’ said the captain, ‘1 
have a nest of fowls with far fairer 
feathers than these to herrie—and | 
shall not forget thy pretty Nan nei- 
ther. Old Donald Durk of Cape! 
Courach, the first man that ever 
taught meto calculate a ship’s course, 
or point a gun, wants a spanking 
quean with blue eyes or black, avd 
with as many other charms as met! 
may see who make choice in thie 
dark—I should like to please the old 
man now, since he has laid himself up, 
and wishes to smell salt water and 
gunpowder no more. Now I know 
there are some fine dames among 
these wild islands—so let us see what 
fortune will find for us.’ ¢ With “ 
my heart,’ said Borthwick ; ¢ dames: 
by my faith, Captain, where will ye 
find handsome dames, if ye don’t find 
them in Arran, in Mull, or Colonsay 
there was Peg Maclean of the maii- 
land, and Florence Frazer of Mull 
the two fairest dames that ever made 
a sailor sigh: many a necklace ©! 
pearl and gold old Heaver Mana 
gave to bounie Peg, but she marrie 
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an inland Jaird—a maker of matches the vessel kept on her course with a 
among cattle, a drainer of mosses, slow and steady motion, and the is- 
anda parerand burnerof moors,—and_ Jand, with all its line of picturesque 
slighted the jovial sailor. There are coast, gradually lessened on our view. 
handsome lasses among the islands if A mariner, who sat on the stern listen- tp 
a man can get at them—but there ing to the subsiding, foaming, and i) 
are so many Donaldswithdirks,andso frying of the waters in the wake, ! 
many Duncans with claymores, that chaunted, with abundance of rough | 
a man’s best blood’s in some small energy, the song of theSailor’s Lady— i 
jeopardy who lays a tarry hand upon acommon chaunt among the western 
them.’ islands, and now sung wherever the | 


“ While this conversation passed, English pennon floats. | 





THE SAILOR’S LADY. ii E 
ed Pe 


] . 
Come busk you gallantlie, } 





Busk and make you ready, 
Maiden, busk and come, 
And be a sailor’s lady. H 
The foamy ocean’s ours, tf 
From Hebride to Havannah, Hi 
And thou shalt be my queen, i [if 
And reign upon it, Anna. i By 
2, 1 i 
See my bonnie ship, 1B 
So stately and so steady ; if 
; 


- 
— 


Thou shalt be my queen, 
And she maun be my lady : 
The west wind in her wings, 
The deep sea all in motion, 
Away she glorious goes, 
And crowns me king of ocean. 
3. 
Gladsome is the time 
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TE ete, 
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cae 


When all our cups are foamin— Ni 8 
Sweet to weary hinds AS ind 
The dewy hour of gloamin— ai, 
But sweeter still to go ane, 
With thee, sweet winsome woman, ‘t e 

f ‘ 


Where wills the wind and thou 

Amid the ocean roamin. 

1. 

The merry lads are mine, 

From Thames, and Tweed, and Shannon ; 
The Bourbon flowers grow pale 

When I hang out my pemnon ; 
I'll win thee gold and gems, 

With pike and cutlass clashing, 
With all my broad sails set, 

And all my cannon flashing. 

}. 

Come with me and see 

The golden islands glowing, 
Come with me and hear 

The flocks of India lowing ; 
Thy fire shall be of spice, 

he dews of eve drop manna, 

Thy chamber floor of gold, 
And men adore thee, Anna. 
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“ While the neighbouring shores 
rang to this maritime ditty, the course 
of the vessel was suddenly altered, 
and we presently found ourselves 
abreast of the island we had lately 
passed, and let slip our anchor in a 
small and sheltered bay. ‘The shore, 
rough and savage on the other side 
of the isle, was smooth and beautiful 
on this, and a short coat of tufted 
grass covered the land from the wa- 
ter edge till it sloped upwards to the 
peaks of the distant rocks. The sea 
was calm, the wind was still, and the 
moon from the summit of the lofty 
cliffs shot down the green sward, and 
far over the sea, a thin broad stream 
of pure and wavering light. The 
sailors crowded upon deck, and a 
short and whispered consultation 
passed among them—a shrill whistle 
was given, a couple of boats were 
lowered, and ten armed men leaped 
into each. As I stood looking earnest- 
ly on this sudden movement, a sailor 
seized me, and pitching me over the 
ship’s side among the crew of the 
nearest boat, exclaimed amid the 
suppressed mirth of his companions, 
‘ Learn young, learn fair—the earlier 
in sin the sooner in repentance ;’ and, 
ere I gained my feet, the boat knocked 
upon the land, and I went on shore 
with my companions. 

** « Now, my lads,’ said Captain 
Cutawa, ‘remember that a quiet 
tongue, a ready hand, and a quick 
thought, maun be your leaders to- 
night. Ye all know what I want— 
and I need not repeat, that a bonnie 
lass and a fine knave bairn are main 
matters in request. Bring me not a 
sucking brat from the mother’s knee, 
like daft Captain Jinker, and have 
to nurse it for your pains —nor 
a withered beldame halting on a 
crutch, like the prize of Will Bunt- 
ling, but bring me a boy to hand the 
sails and climb aloft in a squall; and 
a girl to bake our bread and ballast 
our hammocks, my heartylads. <A 
white brow and a blue eye, a swan 
long neck and a gentle tongue, and a 
lightsome heart, and a head of nut- 
brown hair, will bring the gold among 
the sugar-cane and spiceisles. There’s 
old Captain Kidnapper, many a mo- 
ther has he left wailing o’er an empty 
cradle among the western isles of old 
Scotland. I have known him give 
down two hundred golden Georges 
for a silly slip of a girl who wept the 


whole way from Mull to Bermuda, 
and all that she had to do was ty 
smooth the old man’s bed in ihe 
morning, and make him a cordiy! 
cosie and warm when he went ty 
sleep. But ware hawks! if we are 
not handy, we shall have these night 
owls of fowlers about our ears. So 
sheer off, my lads, sheer off, and | 
will remain here with a couple of 
mento guard the boats and receive 
the prizes.’ And away we marched, 
conducted by the boatswain. 

* The scene before us, lying aiid 
the silent splendour of the moon, was 
inexpressibly lonesome and = grand. 
The island was small—stood, in a 
clear day, within sight of the main- 
land, and rose at the northern ex- 
tremity high and beautiful ainid the 
wilderness of waters. As far as sighit 
could reach, the sea waves rolled aud 
heaved in multitudes, flashing atevery 
undulation beneath the moon’s unin- 
terrupted light. I could perceive 
no trace of cultivation, nor any thing 
that indicated the presence of man as 
we proceeded ; till, turning round the 
base ofa line of rocks which shut out 
a little green vale from the sweep of 
the sca-breeze, I beheld a circle of 
immense unhewn stones occupying 
the valley like the columns of a tem- 
ple. Above them lay a line of hoti- 
zontal rocks, round which processions 
of men with arms and instruments of 
music had been rudely sculptured. 
Time, which strips the most exquisite 
labours of the sculptor’s hand of halt 
their delicacy of execution aud ex- 
pressive grace, had committed no such 
ravages here: the sweep of the tem- 
pest (and here it comes in all its 
strength) had only softened down the 
rude and rugged resemblances 0! 
human forms and human actiolis; 
the stamp of free original thought, 
which ever belongs to a people whose 
impulses are immediately fromnature, 
remained unobliterated. 

« The boatswain summoned his 
comrades to the shaded side of one 
of those huge columns—laying a hu- 
man scale of measurement to their 
giganti¢ dimensions. ‘The crew 0! @ 
pirate ship, armed for outrage and 
wrong, and acquainted with scenes 
of rapine and blood, and even then 

lotting atrocities, (at that time, and 
log after, too common among the 
unprotected isles) dwindled into 1- 
significance in the contemplation. 10 
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the centre, as athrone or altar, stood 
a stone more gigantic than its fellows, 
hewn into an immense chair, with an 
earth-fast footstool of solid rock, bear- 
ing the impression of two large feet 
sunk deeply into its face. Here, tra- 
dition affirms, the old barbarian mon- 
archs of the isles were crowned, 
seated on the throne, and their feet 
placed in the corresponding holes 
below. I stood imagining a covering 
for this ancient palace or temple —but 
the risen moon, with her assembled 
stars, and the blue vault of heaven, 
presented a roof too grand and appro- 
priate to admit one of meaner mate- 
rials. I was hastily summoned from 
this reverie to attend my companions. 

“1 found them pursuing their 
vay with silence and caution towards 
what seemed an irregular line of 
rocks or hillocks—but lights gleam- 
ing from the little wickets or win- 
dows, and a thin long line of smoke 
curling seaward from the summit of 
each, distinguished them as _ the 
abodes of the rude and simple is- 
landers. They were the most un- 
comlortable-looking dwellings ima- 
vinable—built of rough stones, with 
layers of moss, and covered with hea- 
ther, over which ropes were inter- 
twined, like the chequers of a clans- 
man’s plaid, to secure them against 
the storm. There were twelve or 
fourteen houses in all; sea fowls’ fea- 
thers were scattered about in all direc- 
tions, and the smell of fish issued 
strong from each door and window. 
As we approached, we heard a wo- 
man singing one of her wild native 
ballads, and I was ordered up to 
the window to reconnoitre the in- 
inates of her house. J pushed a 
small board aside, suspended on a 
couple of leather hinges, and a dull 
and smoky light diffused from a 
lamp showed me a young fair-haired 
gitl twining coloured wool, while her 


mother, with a childin her lap, sat 
trimming a scanty fire, where a pip- 
kin simmered with food for her boy 
As I gazed on the scene before me, 
I thought, ‘ Cursed be the hand that 
offers ye wrong, and may sorrow and 
sadness follow those who would part 
such a mother from her children.’ 
The maiden seemed some fifteen 
years old—with a blithe glance, anda 
cheek glowing in health, a neck long 
and round, and tanned, from the in- 
fluence of the sun, where it was un- 
sheltered by the moving (as she walk- 
ed) of her long and curling ringlets. I 
looked around the chamber, which, 
with its scanty and humblefurniture, 
showed nothing to indicate that a 
man was the owner—nor gun, nor 
net, nor fish-spear, were there. ‘The 
mother hung her head over her two 
children with a look of mournful con- 
templation, and I could perceive her 
glances occasionally wandering to a 
bonnet and chequered plaid which 
hung suspended over a small couch 
of heather covered with some coarse 
blankets and rugs, and from beneath 
which appeared a bed of seafowls’ 
feathers, gathered by her daughter's 
hands among the island rocks and 
caverns. The girl laid aside her 
spindle, proceeded to wind her thread 
into quantities, and ever as she 
moved the reel about, she chaunted 
with a low, and a gentle, and a me- 
lancholy voice one of her island songs. 
Long afterwards, when I met her on 
her native land—lady of an isle—wife 
of one of the bravest island chiefs, 
and mother of four fair daughters and 
two stately sons—she sang the song 
to me—but prosperity, and domestic 
happiness, and change of circum- 
stance, had taken away its wild and 
melting influence —and it excited less 
emotion than it did in the enthusiastic 
days of my youth. 


LOW GERMANIE. 


As I sail’d past green Jura’s isle, 
Among the waters lone, ' 

I heard a voice—a sweet low voice, 
Atween a sigh and moan : 

With ae babe at her bosom, and 
Another at her knee, 

A woman wail’d the bloody wars 


In Low Germauie. 
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2. 
Oh woe unto these cruel wars 
That ever they began, 
For they have swept my native isle 


Of many a pretty 


man: 


For first they took my brethren twain, 
Then wiled my love frae me. 

Woe, woe unto the cruel wars 
In Low Germanie ! 


3 
I saw him when he 


sail’d away, 


And furrow’d far the brine, 

And down his foes came to the shore, 
In many a glittering line ; 

The Fac Ae rush’d amang the waves, 
The guns came flashing free, 

But could nae keep my gallant love 
From Low Germanie. 


A. 
Oh say, ye maidens, have ye seen, 
When swells the battle cry, 
A stately youth with bonnet blue 
And feather floating high,— 
An eye that flashes fierce for all, 
But ever mild to me P— 
Oh that’s the lad who loves me best 
In Low Germanie. : 
5. 
Where’er the cymbal’s sound is heard, 
And cittern sweeter far,— 
Where’er the trumpet blast is blown, 
And horses rush to war ; 
The blythest at the banquet board, 
And first in war is he, 
The bonnie lad whom I love best 
In Low Germanie. 


6. 


I sit upon the high green land, 
When mute the waters lie, 

And think I see my true-love’s sail 
Atween the sea and sky. 

With ae bairn at my bosom, and 
Another at my knee, 

I sorrow for my soldier lad 
In Low Germanie. 


* While I stood hearkening to the 
melody of this young and beautiful 
creature, Borthwick came suddenly 
to my side, and withdrawing me 
from the aperture in the window, 
gazed for some minutes, then turned 
to me, and whispered :—* She is the 
sweetest maiden I ever beheld—and 
the mother too has lost little of her 
bloom—some people now like that 
sorrowful cast of face, and would 
lay down more gold for it than for 
merrier looks.’ We were now joined 
by our companions, who were in- 


dulged in their turns with a brief 
look ; an Irish sailor happened to be 
the last, and such was his impatience 
to see this young island beauty, that, 
during the scrutiny of his comrades, 
he ran whispering from side to side, 
‘Oh! for the love of the saints, let 
me get but one peeP at her” Ina 
moment the work of outrage and 
violence commenced ; the doors were 
flung to the walls, and, standing idly 
and aghast in the midst of the village, 
I heard the voice of expostulatiou— 
the shrieks of surprise—the cry o 
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anger and of agony—the wailing of 
mothers—and the weeping of chil- 
dren. Two boys and a girl—the 
former the sons of a fisherman, and 
the latter the fair-haired songstress 
whose melody had moved me so 
much—were borne down to the 
boats ; while behind followed a long 
line of women, the aged and the 
young, filling the air with sorrow- 
ing and intercessions. My heart 
died within me when I saw with 
what a crew of wretches my evil 
fortune had associated me ; and boy 
as I was, and alone, I had my hands 
more than once on my pistols to sa- 
crifice some of the ruffians who were 
leaders in this signal act of wrong. 
But such a deed I soon saw would 
only be to throw my life foolishly 
away, and I resolved to conceal my 
feelings, and keep vengeance for a 
fitter time and place. 

“ We had hardly pushed the boats 
an oar’s length from land, when I 
beheld the unhappy mother of the 
maiden breaking from all the re- 
straints of her neighbours, and rush- 
ing after us into the water. She 
stretched her hands towards us, while 
her eyes gleamed through her tears— 
her hair streamed unbound behind 
her—and, uttering a loud shriek, she 
cried, ‘ Give me my child—give me 
my child: are ye men, and have ye 
milked a woman’s bosom, and will 
ye carry away the darling of her 
heart? Give me my child— my fair- 
haired child—my only child, who 
has no father to guard or to save 
her—for he is in a far foreign land 
fighting for his chief and his country : 
will ye carry away the daughter of 
a brave and an honest sodger?’ The 
boats held on their course, and the 
maiden shrieked and struggled, and 
endeavoured to cast herself into the 
water. ‘The voice of her mother was 
again heard ; ‘ Oh! she is gone, she 
is gone—the delight of her mother’s 
heart, and the light of day to her 
father’s ee. Oh! monsters, not men 
—and more devils than monsters— 
may the waters open and swallow 
ye up—may Heaven rain fire upon 
your heads—and may the tempest 
Which spares many, find you soon, 
and pity your cry, as you now pity 
mine! But a mother’s curse and a 
mother’s cry shall pursue you—and 
Sudden judgment, and the avenge- 
meut of worse than spilt blood, shall 





be upon you.’ The maiden renewed 
again her struggles as her mother’s 
voice became faint; but she was 
borne upon deck, carried speedily 
below, and all that I could hear of 
her was a bitter sob and moan. 
When she disappeared, her mother 
uttered a low faint shriek, dropt 
helpless in the water, and was borne 
homewards—her long hair trailing 
on the ground. 

‘© We lay a little while within sight 
of the island, and heard the con- 
tinued cry and lamentation of the 
women, and saw lights hurrying from 
cabin to cabin—their hus sands re- 
turning from the cliffs, and preparing 
their arms: but pursuit or attack 
was not to be dreaded by a ship so 
swift, and by mariners so expert, as 
ours. We spread our sails, and stood 
quietly away among the moon-light 
waters, till we reached another little 
isle, where, standing into a small bay, 
we dropt anchor and went ashore. 
We pitched our tent, placed our- 
selves on the ground, spread out our 
provisions, and two kegs of liquor 
were brought from the ship, and 
drinking cups placed beside them. 
Two sailors were despatched with 
me in quest ofa spring ; and we found 
a little fountain, or rather basin, full 
of cold pure water, which trickled 
from the face of a neighbouring rock. 
As I stooped to fill my vessel, I ob- 
served a human figure muffled up in 
a Highland plaid, a staff in his hand, 
and a small bag of provisions at his 
side, in the manner of a pilgrim or 
wanderer from place to place ; a dusty- 
foot, as they are expressively called 
in the north, We spoke, but he 
made no reply--we shouted—he an- 
swered with a writhe or a groan, as 
if our notice of him was painful. I 
looked in his face ; it was as wan as 
clay—his hands were clenched and 
trembling on the head of his staff, 
and he seemed struggling for utter- 
ance. He began to wave his hands 
for us to depart ; and his lips had the 
motion of speech, but no words came 
—and a foam was upon them. At 
once he started wildly to his feet— 
uttered groan after groan—crossed 
his breast and brow incessantly — his 
grey hair seemed to stiffen and erect 
itself; and then he broke out in the 
following wild and incoherent man- 
ner—his hands waving and his eyes 
rolling :— 
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* €7T looked and beheld the deep 
green sea, and amid the waters was 
a lonely isle. There I saw a fair 
woman and her only daughter—and 
the maiden sang of dool and sorrow, 
and the woman nursed a fair-haired 
child, and thought on her husband 
and a far foreign land. And as she 
looked to the sea for her husband 
there came a bonnie ship, with her 
pennons spread, and her white sails 
bent, and she cast anchor by the 
lonesome isle. And I looked and 
saw evil men go ashore, and carry 
away the woman’s fair-haired daugh- 
ter, and the mother wept and wailed 
—lollowed them with intercessions 
and prayers—but she asked pity 
from unpitying men, and they sailed 
away and left her sorrowing. And 
| looked again, and I saw the ship 
with her crew of evil doers—and they 
waxed merry with wine, and went 
sweeping along with gladness and 
jov of heart. And I saw a silver 
mist arise, and it spread and darken- 
ed; and amid the mist I heard voices 
more awful than the voices of men, 
crying, ‘ Woe, woe, to the workers 
of wickedness’—and then I heard a 
din like the shock of armed men, 
and a sound arose like the groans of 
the dying—and the mist melted away 
—and there lay on the decks the bo- 
dies of many mariners, pierced with 
shot and with sword ; and I saw the 
woman with her fatr-kaired daughter 
standing exulting, and singing a loud 
song of deliverance.” Concluding his 
prophesy, he sank down again on 
his seat, hid his face in the folds of 
his mantle, and groaned and shud- 
dered in the mental agony which 
ever precedes and follows the disclo- 
sures of a Seer. 

** On returning to our companions 
we found the wine-cup in rapid 
march, the brandy goblet making its 
rounds, while a keg of choice Hol- 
lands followed, and completed in a 
little space the triumph of liquor over 
the understanding. One sang a long 
maritime battle-ballad, in a loud 
equal tone of voice, which rivalled, 
in hoarseness and melody, the cla- 
mour of astorm in the shrouds. An- 
other shouted out the names of all 
the naval heroes of plunder and pi- 
racy with whom his calling had 
made him familiar; and toasted them 
wl in quick succession, distinguish- 
ing each by some rude descriptive 


epithet taken from the story of their 
lives. A third hallooed, with a gob- 
let in one hand and the remains of 
a tarry hat in the other, the names 
and dwelling-places of along succes- 
sion of mistresses, who had triumph- 
ed over his heart at home and a- 
broad ; but his chief favourite was 
Bell Sheal, daughter to the Skipper 
of Courach. <A fourth gave a history 
of the famous sea-fight between the 
Rover and the Rainbow—dipped his 
fingers without secruple in his own or 
his comrades’ liquor, to draw 2 chart 
of the coast where the battle hap- 
pened; and imagining himself at last 
in the hottest of the action, started on 
his feet, and shouted out, § Board, ye 
babes of darkness, board!’ and over- 
turned the naval ballad-singer in the 
fury of his enthusiasm. In the midst of 
this scene of braw!] and drunkenness, 
Borthwick sat and enjoyed in their 
turns the varied characters whicl: lis 
crew exhibited—He sang with the 
songster, toasted pirates and drabs 
with Splicer and Spankem, threw a 
passing descriptive word or two into 
the narrative of the sea-fight of the 
Rover and the Rainbow, and shout- 
ed and swore with all, till the whole 
isle remurmured with the din.—‘ Ah, 
my gallant soul,’ exclaimed a sailor 
from Carrickfergus to the boatswain, 
‘ you have a bright sketch of swear- 
ing, and you damn most delight- 
fully.’ 

“It was about two o'clock on a 
summer morning, when the captain, 
the boatswain, and their companions, 
returned on board the ship—some 
we hauled up the side—they all got 
aboard with difficulty, and reeled to 
rest. I was desired to keep watch 
on deck, and an old experienced 
stilor was my companion. By de- 
grees the brawling and deep swear- 
ing subsided ; and all that could be 
heard was the plash of the seal on 
the shore, the low chafing of tle 
surge against the prow of the ship, 
and the frequent sob and sigh from 
the unhappy island maid, whose 
sorrow knew no sleep. My comrade 
and I paced the deck with our cut- 
lasses drawn ; but the dewy air was 
cold: we placed them in their sheaths, 
and with folded arms, and eyes which 
now wandered seaward, then shiore- 
ward, and finally were turned upon 
each other in sharp and suspicious 
scrutiny, we maintained our silent 
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watch. We had not moved in this 
way Jong till we heard the captive 
girl, low and scarce audible at first, 
interceding with Heaven for protec- 
tion; her prayer was interrupted 


by sobs, and other expressions of 


misery, and her voice, though sweet, 
was inexpressibly mournful. ¢ I 
wish,’ said my comrade, ‘ that the 
lassie would have the sense to be silent 
—she'll waken Captain Cutawa, and 
he'll waken in drink—and wakening 
in drink he’ll waken angry, and when 
he’s angry out comes his cutlass, 
and right and left, from stem to stern, 
strikes he—as if a thousand fiends 
were boarding his ship—and wha 
kens but ye may get a slap or sae 
with his cutlass, just by way of a 
mark of special regard—a_ friendly 
token, belike, just to show how high 
you stand in a gallant man’s regard ?’ 
‘These are tokens we must some- 
times take from our enemies,’ I ob- 
served—* but a cut from a friend’s 
cutlass is long in healing, and I 
should be tempted to snap my pistol 
in his face if he struck hard.’ ¢I 
like your spirit, my lad,’ said the old 
pirate, measuring his steps in con- 
fidence, side by side with me; ¢ and 
were my feet on the heather-top in- 
stead of shaven deai, I would burn 
powder under the best man’s nose in 
the mainland who bestowed such 
dubious benediction on me. But 
conscience ! ye see, Iad, the land has 
ae Jaw, and the waves have another ; 
and ye'll never rise to command till 
ye have learned to obey. And it’s 
just no sae bed as ye imagine to get 
a small wipe from the captain's 
hanger—it is a mark of respect, 
though something of a qreer ane, 
and which a het-headed chicld would 
be apt to misuuderstand.—If he 
strikes ance he never strikes again, 
and ye are ever after the captain’s 
marked man—to bouse and carouse, 
to plot and to board, and to share 
in the glory and the spoil, and be 
eyer at his right hand. I bear a 
gentle token of his affection myself— 
won on the coast of Surinam ; I could 
go to the spot yet where I received 
it—and it mended, as ye see, in a 
month,’ displaying, as be spoke, the 
rough ridge of a large flesh-wound, 
‘and ever since we have been sworn 
brothers—amang the billows I mean; 
for I think, if we were fairly ashore, 
{ would let the law of the Jand take 





its course, and ask him to take his 
stance with the marking-irons, among 
the morning dew.’ 

* IT could not help smiling at this 
singular speech; and ventured to in- 
quire, what he thought concerning 
those deeds of outrage—the plunder- 
ing of a peaceable coast, and carrying 
away children to dispose of among 
the plautations. He seemed sur- 
prised at my speech. ‘I vow,’ said 
he, ‘by the might of a nine-inch 
cable, that thou art the greatest sim- 
pleton that ever bore pistols. I will 
make this knotty matter as straight 
to thee as a handspike ; and I can- 


not but say, that I had some of 


these qualms myself, the first voyage 
I made with the old half High- 
land, half Dutch captain—what’s his 
name, who was gibbeted off the Paps 
of Jura?—old Jansen Vandergelt — 
but he weighed down my scruples 
with some pieces of Spanish gold, 
and I became a quiet seaman, and a 
sworn servant of the ship, ever after. 
That's but a small answer to a large 
cuestion, though many would think 
it good enough, but 1 will make it 
plain. Hlere’s the good ship Royer, 
a free-trader with an English pennon 
floating—she wants a hand, and a 
hand wants employment ; sae down 
comes a seaman to the quay, the 
gowd is offered, the bargain is 
struck, and ye are a bounden servant 
to the bennie ship till she hath made 
her voyage. Now what is it to you, 
i would wish to learn, whether she 
carry sugar-candy or slaves—the 
law bound ye, aud ye cannot loose 
yourself; else a loose plank, or the 
yard arm, or, what is worse than 
all, a West India dungeon, would 
be yeur instant fee and reward, the 
moment ye were taken. But ye 
are, maybe, somewhat devout, and 
afraid of doing a thing which may be 
heinous, and apt to bring ye into 
trouble in another state: and be it 
sae—scruples should be satisfied.— 
Ah, my lad, there’s nothing sooner 
soothed than a scruple of that kind— 
if ye happen to have a tenderish 
heart and a soft eye ye'll find these 
much more in your way.—There was 
Captain Kipper ; he aye consulted his 
chaplain before he ventured on an ex- 
pedition; and while he had one party 
ashore marauding and reaving, he 
had another gang on board praying 
and singing anthems—and sae he 
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balanced matters atween a peevish 
conscience and a love of gain. I 
have answered ye now, | trow.’ And 
he regarded me with triumph in his 
eye, and we continued our pacing 
and watching. 

«* My companion laid his hand on 
my arm to stay me, and he stood 
luoking shoreward, with his lips apart 
and his matted locks raised from his 
ear—like one who sought to catch a 
flitting sound from a distant place. 
‘It is but the moving of the seals 
among the waters after all, I be- 
lieve ;’ said he, ‘ and yet I thought 
I heard something like the shrill 
twang of a woman's tongue—it’s a 
sound can never be mistaken, and 
rings in one’s ear like hammered 
steel.— But I'll warrant it’s that fool- 
ish woman’s screams, that have left 
their echo in my lug ;—TI should like 
now to have a bit of a brush with 
our cutlasses and cannon, to get rid 
of such an unsonsie clamour.’ I ex- 
pressed some suspicion, that much 
wrong was offered to individual feel- 
ing, in thus tearing their victims vio- 
lently from their native place, and 
the society of their relatives. He 
rubbed his chin, which was black 
and ripe for the razor ; shrugged up 
his trowsers, and answered: § Wrong! 
why ye see there seems to be small 
wrong in’‘t—every body does with 
the poor and the helpless as they 
like—one turns a fisher town into a 
furrowed field, and burns the sheds 
above the people’s heads by way of 
ejectment, and away they sail to rot 
on a foreign shore :—another, more 
merciful, turns his farmers’ sons into 
fusileers, and hounds them away 
abroad with fife and drum, to be shot 
aml stabbed for sevenpence a day 
and a new sark once in the year. 
Now ye see these brown and barren 
isles, where the crow cannot find a 
worm—where nought green will 
grow —where all the music ye can 
hear is the sough of the storm and 
the clang of the sea-mew—yet to 
these, and to their wretched sheal- 
ings, the inhabitants cling like the 
weed to the rock, and the heather 
to the hill. I winna say, we are 
their benefactors, seeing we work 
for our own gain—but if they winna 
forsake these unfruitful places, they 
ought tobe thankful and resigned 
when they get people wise enough to 
judge for them, and carry them with 


a scraigh and a scream to a land of 
milk and honey. There was wee 
Duncan Davison—away from his 
mother’s knee we bore him, and 
muckle she pled, and sore she 
screamed, and took on as sadly as 
that daft dame did this blessed night. 
But mark the upshot, man—Davie’s 
lord of half an island—has slaves to 
fan him and to cool his feet-—a hand- 
some quean or twa to wait on him, 
and dance and sing, and what not— 
and had he not fortunately fallen in 
with us, he would have been nought 
better than a long-legged islander, 
with a pennyless pouch, a naked 
knee—his dinner swimming in seven 
fathoms of sea-brine, and he mend- 
ing his net to take it: so ye see, my 
Jad, there’s muckle gude redounds 
from this traffic.’ And having con- 
cluded his justification, he renewed 
his watching, and seemed disinclined 
to engage further in conversation. 

“It was now drawing towards 
the morning dawn—the moon sank 
on the western wave—the stars be- 
gan to fade, and that faint flush of 
silvery light, which precedes the sun, 
began to shoot upwards from the 
dark-brown summit of an eastern 
hill. The air was sharp and cold ; 
and those chill breezes, which usher 
in the dawn, carried so much mois- 
ture with them as rendered rapid 
motion needful to keep up animal 
heat. My comrade, accustomed much 
to the balmy and warm evenings of 
a milder climate, shrunk from my 
side, and sheltering himself within a 
mass of cable which lay on deck, 
coiled himself up within the folds 
like a snake, and desired me to look 
sharply out on sea and shore; and 
soon the murmur of profound sleep 
told me, that watching was over 
with him. 

« As I paced to and fro I heard a 
sound of oars dipping gently in tlie 
water, on the shaded side of the 
isle—I heard once or twice a faiut 
low whistle, resembling a sea-bird’s 
scream, and I thought I could di- 
stinguish too the tone of a female 
voice—probably the same which had 
disturbed my companion. We were 
anchored under the shelter of a head- 
land rock, distant from land a short 
pistol shot. All at once twelve or 
fifteen boats came past the headland 
—four rowers were in each, and 
nets and mantles lay in the bottom. 
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] imagined they were a fishing party, 
and stood on the ship’s side sur- 
veying them as they came swiftly 
onwards. When they were opposite 
us, a figure rose from the bottom 
of the rearward boat, drew a bow, 
and at the moment I heard the shaft 
sing, I felt it strike deep into my 
thigh. I cried aloud with the pain; 
and as I leaned against the rail, I 
saw eight or ten armed men start up 
from the bottom of each boat, and 
shouting out, § Macleod! Macleod !’ 
they made for the vessel side. Our 
captain and men were instantly in 
motion, and with pistol and cut- 
lass crowded the deck, and endea- 
voured to repel the attack which 
commenced on all sides at once. I 
never before or after beheld an at- 
tack so fiercely made. The islanders, 
inured to arms, and accustomed to 
the dangers of sea and rock, forced 
their way once or twice upon deck, 
but were instantly repulsed, and for 
a while I imagined the pirates would 
prevail. The islanders lashed seve- 
ral of their boats together, and six 
men abreast sought to scale the side 
—shots and stabs were eagerly given 
from above and from below ; and the 
mariners, armed with long board- 
=n fought desperately and 
well, 

* As I lay wounded and bleeding, 
and looking on this fierce contest, I 
beheld the mother of the maiden we 
had carried away, with a pistol in 
her girdle, and a spear in her hand. 
She flew to her kinsmen, who had 
that moment recoiled from the attack ; 
and, stamping her foot, exclaimed, 
‘Are ye men, and dread the spear 
and the pistol of wretches such as 
these?—I have suffered wrongs 
might make heroes of ordinary men 
—yet you are less than men—if you 
were women, you would follow me 
—but alone I will go, and eternal 
shame befal you ! ’—and with gleam- 
Ing eyes, and streaming hair, and a 
cry of indescribable agony, she flew 
to the ship, and in a moment mount- 
ed the deck. The mariners seemed 
overawed by her presence and by her 
wrongs, ‘and recoiled a step or two: 
—I never beheld a figure so grandly 
heroic. Her dilated and flashing 
eyes, her form, which appeared to 
expand as she confronted her ene- 
mies, and her voice, losing at once its 
soft and maternal tones, and resound- 





ing like the trumpet call, as she ex- 
claimed, ‘ Wretches, I am her mo- 
ther, —seemed to wither their hearts 
and chain their hands. 

« At the sound of her voice Borth- 
wick flew from the other side of the 
ship, where he had with difficulty 
repelled another attack, and mutter- 
ing a deep imprecation, rushed to- 
wards her with his cutlass waving 
about his head, till it whistled like 


the falcon’s wing. I hope an act of 


virtue will redeem the sin I unwill- 
ingly committed in keeping company 
with those wretches:—another mo- 
ment—and before her kinsmen, who 
now ascended the deck on all sides, 
could have come to her assistance, 
her head had been cleft :—just as the 
blade was in its fatal descent, a ball 
from my pistol arrested his cureer for 
ever, and stretched him lifeless on 
the deck at her feet. I could not 
help uttering a shout of joy, and 
giving an ineffectual tug at the ar- 
row, which stood fixed in my thigh, 
turned my face from them, and said, 
‘Now I die contented.’ The con- 
test was soon over; the pirates were 
cut down on all sides. ‘The High- 
land wrath was kindled, and nothing 
but blood could appease it. As they 
walked among the slain, one of them 
observed me, and drawing his sword, 
surveyed me for the death-stroke. 
The mother and her daughter came 
at that instant from below—the 
former interposed with a scream, and 
said, as she laid her arms softly 
about me, ‘ Harm him not, harm 
him not,—this sweet and blessed boy 
has saved my life this morn—he has 
been borne away from a mother’s 
bosom, and can feel for a mother’s 
wrongs. But bless thee, my child, 
thou art sore wounded—the arrow of 
the avenger is in thy flesh: here, 
kinsmen, hold his hands and his feet, 
till I withdraw the weapon and re- 
deem him from death.’ Having cut 
away the cloth, she touched the wea- 
pon with a gentle and a skilful hand, 
aud, after a sharp pang or two, re- 
moved it from the wound. ‘ Here,’ 
she said, ‘ Flora, my daughter, lay 
thy young lips to this deep wound, 
and suck forth the venom of the rusty 
dart, which hath harmed thy deliver- 
er. And the maiden knelt down, ap- 
plied two soft red lips to the wound, 
and then bound it up, and I felt 
greatly relieved, 
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«* «We have slain a crew of ma- 
rauders,’ said one islander, ‘and have 
taken the vessel which has wrought 
so much woe among the western isles 
—let us hoist the pennon of the Mac- 
leod top-mast high, and bear the ship 
home as a trophy.—The spoil of sil- 
ver and of gold we also will divide 
among us.” Who talks of their ship 
for a trophy, and their riches for a 
spoil?’ said another islander, in whom 
I recognised the Seer of the island- 
spring—‘ Cursed be the hand that 
felled the timber, the hand that 
framed it into a ship, and the hand 
that launched it upon the ocean: ac- 
cursed are its deeds, accursed are its 
gains, and accursed are they who 
shall man again her bloody and slip- 


pery deck.—Let her riches be sunk 
in the deep sea, and her timbers con- 
sumed with fire—or the wrath of 
Heaven may find us—and I, Donald 
Macmurrach, have spoken it.’ « Let 
us consume it then with fire,’ shout- 
ed the islanders, ‘ since our Seer has 
said it;’ and as they spoke, fire was 
thrown upon deck, and applied to 
the dry timber in the cabin: the 
flame, seizing the sides, flew upwards 
to the sails, and a Jong broad stream 
of glowing and pitchy light followed 
us far on our-homeward way through 
the ocean. Such was my first mari- 
time adventure—and such the end of 
the pirates and their vessel.” 
NALLA. 








BRACEBRIDGE-HALL, BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SKETCH-BOOK.* 


We have too long neglected to no- 
tice Bracebridge-hall, which, as the 
work of one of the agreeable and po- 
pular writers of the age, claims to be 
regarded in a journal, which profes- 
ses to record ail that is interesting 
or remarkable in English literature. 
There is no one, perhaps, of the pre- 
sent day, who is so little indebted 
for bis success to a daring man- 
nerism, or ad affected originality, as 
Mr. Geotlrey Crayon ; and this choice 
and elevation of a writer who aims 
at nothing beyond uttering what 
he thinks and feels in the clearest 
and most unaffected style, seems to 
us to be an assertion of a better 
taste and feeling in the public. The 
success of many of our present po- 
pular writers is easily to be account- 
ed for. It is not strange that Sir 
Walter Scott should have realized 
his fame, his fortune, and his ba- 
ronetcy:—for he wrote directly at the 
romantic and the picturesque, and 
singled out from the times of chi- 
valry all that would dazzle and 
captivate the moder reader, and 
gave it an existence as of this 
day. The hero of old romance was 
brightened up and placed in the 
most enchanting scenery and situa- 
tions ; and his chivalrous and attrac- 
tive habits were ingeniously blended 
with modern grace and the polish of 


a later age. Then the sudden leap 
from this gorgeous poetry to the 
rapid and delightful prose narratives 
which have lately crowded forth, has 
done much for the author: and, per- 
haps, the very stifling of his nanie 
has gone far towards securing him 
his title. The secret has been ad- 
mirably unkept. It has not been 
proclaimed, but diffused as mysteri- 
ously as could be desired. Tales 
have been told of the author's scli- 
denial, of the King’s curiosity an 
surmises, of the profound secrecy 
of the writing and printing, of the 
publisher preserving one of the wn- 
ter’s pens in a glass case! Nothing, 
in shert, has so much conduced to 
the fame and name of the Baronet as 
the certainty with which the public 
regards him as the Great Unienown. 
It is not to be disputed, that Sir 
Walter is a man of vast genius anc 
various talent; but it is, we think, 
undeniable, that his popularity has 
been ‘excited by arts, which are not 
strictly essential to the true dignity 
of the literary character. Lord By- 
ron’s popularity is certainly 2s easily 
explicable. His title, his youth, his 
classic riches, culled in a classic Jana, 
his apparent hopes and mysterious 
sorrow, his return-blow to the Review- 
ers—these first took poetical read- 
ers captive. ‘He has maittaimed his 
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place by his reckless disregard of the 
world and its old proprieties. Moore 
was at first read, because he was 
proclaimed to be one whom no one 
should read. Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and Southey, rang their own 
peal of popularity, and humanely 
explained each other to the world. 
It would be no difficult thing to go 
through the list of modern writers, 
and point out some glaring affecta- 
tion, or studied singularity, by which 
they severally rose into distinction, 

The author of the Sketch-book 
owes his popularity to no unworthy 
arts. He has become known only by 
the force, simplicity, and truth of his 
works.—And if he be not led aside 
by the common temptations of his 
present elevation, he may rest con- 
tented, that the world will not easily 
forget one whom it has so slowly 
and disinterestedly noticed and re- 
garded, He may be proud of his 
honestly-earned popularity. He 
made no offerings of old armour and 
costly apparel at the shrine of Fame. 
His muse had no coronet mark in the 
corner of her kerchief. He wrote no 
forbidden books—professed not to be 
wiser or more humane than the 
world, or to build up a system of 
universal love and harmony. He laid 
two quiet unassuming volumes be- 
fore the public, and left them to live 
or die as they should deserve. They 
are not yet dead. 

The Sketch-book,—of all the books 
written in the present writing age,—is 
the freest from those little book-mak- 
ing arts, which betray the author’s at- 
tempts to spin out his pages to the ad- 
vautage of his purse. The essays which 
it contains, are all, what they profess 
to be, brief and natural sketches 
of customs, manners, and charac- 
ters. ‘They are, perhaps, a little 
too favourable towards the English 
and their country ; but this amiable 
flattery may be attributed to the fair 
anxiety in a young, intelligent, and 
ardent American to escape from na- 
tional prejudices, and to do all in his 
power to foster amity and deaden old 
auimosities. The good likely to re- 
sult from the exertions of this indivi- 
dual is, in our opinion, incalculable : 
and one of the noblest compliments to 
the power of the human mind is the 
amazing influence which it has over 
the feuds and attachments of neigh- 
bouring ona even distant nations. An 

ou. VI. 





humble man, living perhaps in an 
obscure lodging, may sway with his 
pen the destinies of a country !—The 
author of the Sketch-book has cer- 
tainly done very much towards ce- 
menting the friendship of his own 
nation and ours. England respects 
American talent and modesty—and 
America kindly regards English ho- 
nour and hospitality. 

We have (as which of us has not) 
our favourite papers in the Sketch- 
book, and we cannot resist hastily 
recurring to them; although we by 
no meas insist upon their superiori- 
ty over their interesting companions ; 
for we have heard too many differing 
opinions on the subject, and from 
persons of feeling and taste too, to 
be obstinate in our own choice. The 
volumes have been very generally 
read, and very generally admired— 
and we have no doubt, that there is 
scarcely a paper that has not its 
champion, ready to stand or fall m 
its cause. The Tales of Rip Van 
Winkle, and Sleepy Hollow, are rich 
extravagances of character and hu- 
mour-—but their wonders and mar- 
vels are rather unmanageable in the 
author’s hands, and jostle unpleasant- 
ly with the dry and stiff vigour of the 
characters. ‘The Pride of the Village 
is a most affecting and natural story ; 
the account of the Girl's parting 
with her young Soldier is full of 
tenderness and pathos. ‘The open- 
ing description ef the funeral, which 
calls for the explanation, and then 
the gradual recital of the events lead- 
ing finally to the funeral again, is 
extremely touching. The tale seems 
bounded by death !--Y ou cannot lose 
sight of the grave threughout, but 
see it in all the little endearments 
and hopes of the young girl—in her 
fair virtues—her hapless separation. 
The whole beauty of the tale is:soit- 
ened by Fate—and you seem to read it 
to the tolling of a funeral bell. The 
Broken Heart is more generally ad- 
mired, but we own it appears to us less 
natural—less simple—Jless unaflected. 
It is the record of an unfortunate at- 
tachment between two young persons 
in Ireland, whose names are too well 
knowr to require their repetition 
here. There is something of the 
Irish style in the manner of relating 
the story. The eacessive prevails. 
—We say this, with great,submis- 
sion, because the title and the subs 
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ject have long since secured all fe- 
male readers as admirers—and we 
know that an unfortunate expression 
of distaste often embitters a drawing- 
room for life. The present Lord 
Chancellor, from having hazarded 
some fatal opinion. concerning Ma- 
dame Catalani and her music, has 
never been able to hold up his head 
since. —The Royal Poet is a romantic 
picture of James.—The papers upon 
Stratford-on-Avon—the - Boar’s-head 
Tavern in Eastcheap—and Christ- 
mas, are inimitable: they have a 
fine Shakspearian spirit about them, 
and are more like realities than 
essays.—The observations on Shal- 
low, Falstaff, and Silence,—are your 
ouly commentaries worth reading, 
or worthy of the subject. The Lucy 
Family,and the Mansion, are unveiled 
as by a magic hand—and you look 
fairly into antlered halls and for- 
mal picture galleries. Westminster 
Abbey is a little too sentimental: 
such a subject should suggest its 
own orderly style—and yet how sel- 
dlom we find a writer treat it quietly 
and with a staid solemnity—leaving 
it to assert its own awfulness. Little 
Britain is, indeed, an admirable 
paper: the Lambs and the Trotters 
stand pre-eminent in civic glory. 
What a contest of city bravery !— 
What a struggle for splendour! The 
banishment of the butcher’s pipe is 
nearly as portentous as that of Corio- 
lanus!. The mounting of the plumes 
in the bonnets of the Trotters is 
winged-triumph complete! ©The 
Country Church is also admirably 
written, allowing something for its 
aristocratic feelmg. The flashing 
through the gravel of the coachwheels 
of the vain tamily—and the pulling 
up of the horses suddenly upon their 
haunches at the church door—are 
facts. We have written without 
having the books before us to recur to, 
but we rather think we have spoken 
of the major part of the essays con- 
tained in' them. We should not for- 
get the Spectre Bridegroom, which is 
quite dramatic !—There are a few 
inferior papers, which we will not 
particularize,—but these are to be 
expected. A pack of cards does not 
consist of fifty-two aces of spades. 
Having thus spoken of the Sketch- 
book, we shall be excused, even by 
the author himself, we think, if we 
do not profess .ourselves to be such 


warm friends of Bracebridge-hail. 
The difficulties of keeping a Jong 
story alive seem to trouble the ‘an- 
thor ; and altnough there are many 
sprightly and natural sketches, and 
several diverting characters,—-we 
think we detect, with regret, that Mr. 
Murray and Mr. Davison have had 
their influence over Mr. Crayon;— 
and each page of his work now seems 
to have a value set upon it by the 
author and the bookseller, quite dis. 
tinct from that which it gains from 
the world’s love. The printing is 
wide and magnificent ;—the humour 
is spun out, as though it were intend- 
ed to be more than its own exceeding 
great reward. The quotations and 
mottoes pay their way. In short, 
the temptations to which, at the 
opening of these short and hasty re- 
marks, we cautiously alluded, have 
had a certain triumph—and Brace- 
bridge-hall is in consequence not so 
ingenuous and unaffected a work as 
the Sketch-book. 

But though the present production, 
in comparison with one of its prede- 
cessors, suffers a fall, let it not be 
supposed that it has not much in it 
to delight and pleasure the reader. 
The plan of it is simple ; perhaps, for 
a story, too sketchy. The Brace- 
bridge family, to whom the reader 
was introduced in the former work, 
are here led through two volumes, and 
the whole of their lives is carefully 
unfolded. The chapters, or essays, 
are entitled and mottoed as in the 
Sketch-book ; and as they severally 
treat of some particular subject, we 
shall. not regularly unthread them, 
but notice only such as have particu- 
larly interested us. |The attempt to 
continue a narrative through a’ series 
of essays; is, perhaps, the main fault 
of this book :—the characters seem to 
dawdle and ‘hang about without @ 
purpose, while the title of the chap- 
ter is being fulfilled. 

Family Servants are well described. 
The ‘housekeeper is fit to’ take her 
place in the hall) of Sir Roger De 
Coverley!' Her: niece, Phebe Wil- 
kins, is too much of the novel breed. 
The widow, Lady Lillycraft, is writ- 
ten with infinite pains, and is worthy 
the patience and care of the work- 
manship. Her inveterate regard of 
the King “as an elegant young 
man,” and her attachment to Sir 
Charles Grandison, are very charac- 
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teristic. Julia Templeton (“ an ill 
phrase,—a vile phrase that!) is un- 
worthy the author. Christy the 
Huntsman, and Master Simon, are 
fellows of some mark and likelihood, 
and de well for the parts they are 
called upon to act. An Old Soldier 
introduces the character of General 
Harbottle, but not successfully. In 
the chapter. entitled the Widow’s 
Retinue, we have the two best and 
pleasantest characters in the whole 
work—the pet-dogs, Zephyr and 
Beauty. Zephyr is * fed out of all 
shape and comfort; his eyes are 
nearly strained out of his head; he 
wheezes with corpulency, and cannot 
walk without great difficulty.” Ze- 
phyr is familiar to us—but who does 
not know Beauty? “ He is a little, 
old, grey-muzzled curmudgeon, with 
an unhappy eye, that kindles like a 
coal if you only look at him ; his nose 
turns up; his mouth is drawn into 
wrinkles, so as to show his tecth ; in 
short, he has altogether the look of a 
dog far gone in misanthropy, and to- 
tally:sick of the world. When he 
walls; he has his tail curled up so tight 
that it seems to lift his feet from the 
ground.” This is Beauty! The story 
of the Stout Gentleman is in excellent 
spirit and humour, and is in itself 
eqaal.to anything in the former pro- 
duetions of the author. It is the ac- 
count-ofa fat important personage at 
a traveller's inn, never seen but in 
his effect upon others. Eggs, and 
ham, and toast, go up to the stout 
sentleman’s. room :—the  chamber- 
maid comes out all of a fluster, com- 
plaining of the rudeness of the stout 
gentleman in No. 13. The landlady 
goes up to-him like a fury—and re- 
turns in smiles. The stout gentle- 
man is walking over-bead—two huge 
boots.are standing, near the door of 
No. 13.:; Visions of stout gentlemen 
hauut the author all night—and by 
the day, noises are) heard—and a 
voice calls for the gentleman’s um- 
hrella in;No. 13. The horn blows— 
the stout gentleman is going for ever 
Tush’ to\the window is the result 
and) all, that:is seen is the'skirt of 
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a brown coat parted behind, and the 
full view of the broad disk of a pair 
of drab breeches !—What a creation 
out of nothing!—The chapter on 
Forest Trees is interesting. But the 
long story of the Student of Sala- 
manca is unaccountably dull for a 
Spanish tale. 

We have slightly gone through the 
first volume ; we must more slightly 
pass through the second. The chap- 
ter on May-Day Customs is agree- 
ably and lightly written. Slingsby, 
the Schoolmaster, is a capital fellow. 
He reminds us a little of long Icha- 
bod Crane in the legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, but ‘Tom Slingsby is “ a 
man of his own.” His ‘‘ School” is 
sufficiently didactic. The story of 
Annette Delarbre is much in the style 
of the Pride of the Village, but it is 
more laboured, and less purely pathe- 
tic. The conclusion is not death, but 
it is madness, arising from grief, sub- 
dued by the return of alover. This 
was a dangerous incident to manage, 
but the author has shown great skill 
in the work. There are several 
sketchy succeeding chapters, not re- 
markable for any peculiar spirit or 
interest; and then follows a long 
unwieldy narrative, called Dolph 
Heyliger, which carries us to the 
Wedding, and the end of the book. 
The author, in his farewell (we know 
what literary farewells are), speaks in 
a warm and kindly tone of our coun- 
try, and seems to have in his heart 
that great object which we considered 
him as so well calculated to advance 
—the friendships of the Old and New 
England. 

In our account of Bracebridge-hall, 
we have referred to its contents in a 
way that must show we consider our 
readers to be familiar with them. If we 
had never read the Sketch-book, we 
should have thought twice as highly 
of the present work ;-—-which, with all 
its faults of haste, and: sketchiness, 
and repetition, is an agreeable and 
interesting production, and may weil 
be put on the shelves of these who 
patronize pleasantly-written and well- 
printed books. 
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Story of Ampelus. CNov. 


STORY OF AMPELUS. 
FROM THE DIONYSIACS OF NONNUS. 
(Concluded.) 


THE FOOT-RACE, 


Nor though the palm of vigorous limbs had thus been lost and won, 
Did his companion god relax, or deem their sports were done : 
The breezy foot-race strife he fix’d, and many wooers brought, 
Who in this rivalry of love the palmy conquest sought. 
He Rhea’s brazen cymbals hung aloft, the chiefest prize ; 
And skins which fallow deer had worn of ruddy-mottled dies ; 
Then Pan’s inseparable pipe, sweet-uttering vocal sound, 
And bull-hide timbrel roaring deep, with brassy circlet bound : 
Then did the sportful god a free and open space divide 
Upon the tawny fallow soil along the river side: 
The signal of the finish’d course hewn from the wood—a pole 
Ten spans in height, he fix’d in earth, and opposite the goal, 
The emblem of a starting-post, he planted on the strand 
His ivied spear, and beckoning urged the satyrs with his hand. 
The leap-exulting god’s shrill cheer inspired their motions fleet, 
And Leneus starting-foremost sprang, the winds upon his feet ; 
Cissus with airy-lifted foot, and Ampelus all grace, 
Each in degree with leaning form plied bold his onward pace ; 
Pressing with vaulting steps the soil, indented as they bound, 
The whirlwind rush of Cissus’ feet still bore him from the ground ; 
Mate to the skiey breezes close came Leneus, and the wind 
Of his hot breath on Cissus’ back came panting from behind; 
And with his following foot-sole’s step he beat the step before 
‘That track’d the sliding mould with marks, thus dappled o’er and o'er ; 
And such a midmost space was left as parts the damsel’s breasts, 
When leaning on the spindle’s staff her steady bosom rests. 
Third from behind came Ampelus, so distanced and the last: 
Bacchus a jealous eye askance upon the foremost cast ; 
Lest then the rivals of the race should bear away the prize, 
And Ampelus with flagging pace be humbled in his eyes, 
A present succour strait he gave, and breathed a supple force, 
And with the speed of hurricanes he wing’d him through the course : 
Along the dank shore plying fast his knees he cut the wind, 
And the prize-aiming runners left at distance far behind ; 
Cissus fell prostrate on the mould ; the nerve of Leneus’ knee 
Wax’d slack and check’d his feet: the youth thus snatch’d the victory. 
Then did the hoar Sileni loud the Bacchic outcry raise, 
The stripling’s triumph stunn’d them so with rapture of amaze: 
The chief prize graced the fair-hair’d youth; the second Leneus took, 
And wary of that fond deceit bore envy in his look ; 
Upon his rivals lowering dark was Cissus seen to stand, 
And held abash’d the lowest prize within his humbled hand. 


THE SWIMMING=-MATCH. 


This contest o’er, the lovely youth, the comrade of the god, 
Glorying in sportful victory, a round exulting trod: 
A foot-revolving circle track’d with sole that shifting glanced, 
And stretch’d his hand all lily-white to Bacchus as he danced ; 
And Bacchus looking on him thus, with double conquest proud, 
Soothed down his spirit as he leap’d, and friendly call’d aloud: 
** Away, dear boy! once more away—another:strife of speed, 
Beside this second prize, invites to win another meed): 1 10%. 
Swim with the young coeval god who mocks the grasping hand ; 
Be lighter on the river wave as late upon the strand. 
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Leave now my Satyrs in the dance to sport them as they may ; 

Come forth again, come forth alone, and tempt a third essay ; 

If on the waters, as on Jand, thou make the conquest thine, 

I'll braid thy beauty-curling locks with berried ivy-twine : 

Th’ unvanguishable Bacchus twice has vanquish'd been by thee ; 

Thus well beseems this river fair thy double victory ; 

While there are glass’d thy comely limbs a double Ampelus I see. 

Cleave with thy golden-tinted hand the golden-gleaming wave ; 

Thy naked victory-striving limbs Pactolus well may lave ; 

Give to the river-streams a gift like that from heaven bestow’d, 

When the clear sea with rosy rays of the risen sun has glow’d; 

Immerge thy splendour in the stream, that Ampelus may rise 

Like Hesper when he gems with light the forehead of the skies. 

The tide with ruddy metal gleams, thy limbs are lustrous too— 

Receive the youth whose form is tinged with harmonizing hue ! 

Let beauty mix with beauty there ; that 1 may shout aloud 

When rose is blended into rose, and Satyrs round me crowd 

To see that splendor one ; the stream fresh-sparkling gild the shore, 

And limbs with rosier lustre blush that blush’d with rose before. 

Would that Eridanus, O boy! his current near us roll’d, 

Where poplar-changed the sun-born maids have dropp‘d their tears of old, 

That I might bathe thy limbs alike in liquid amber and in gold!” 
He spake, and strait was borne away upon the waiting tide, 

And Ampelus sprang off from shore, and track’d the god his guide : 

And sweet to both their buoy’d career, as on the river's face 

Through gold-tinged whirlpools tossingly they float into the race ; 

The god bore off the watery prize, and flung his bosom bare 

To rippling waves, and trod the depths up-bounding here and there ; 

And still with nimble-stirring feet and oaring outspread palm, 

He graved a troubling foamy track along the level calm. 

Now the coeval boy he kept companion of his side, 

Now springing left him thrown behind upon the distant tide ; 

Till now his circle-forming hands seem’d toiling with the wave ; 

The knee-swift god an easy prize to that stream-faring traveller gave. 

And Ampelus with bridling neck uprising from the flood, 

Proud of his river trophy, now in woodland covert stood ; 

And wreathed his ringlets round and round with ivy’s serpent sprays, 

And like to Bacchus, snaky-lock’d, shot terror on the gaze. 


PASTIMES OF AMPELUS. 


Oft he beheld, as Bacchus turn’d, the skin that swept behind, 
Waving its starry-circled folds, whose colours kiss'd the wind ; 
And then the foreign speckled hide around his limbs he threw ; 
And on his light foot gaudily the purple buskin drew: 
And thus, with mimic glory clad in this his streak’d cymar, 
He saw the panther-chasing god winding his mountain car : 
And: show’d him sport with cave-fond beasts, whose green eyes glit- 

»./ ter’d from afar, 

For now he climb’d the grisly neck of some clift-haunting bear, 
And spurr’d him on, or curb’d him strong with his own shaggy, hair ; 
And lash’d the bristling lion now, uprouzing from his lair, 
And now the chafing tyger’s back immovable bestrode, 
And press’d the velvet mottled flanks, triamphing as he rode. 
Then looking on with threatenings mild would Bacchus interpose, 
And warn’d with friendly pitying voice prophetical of woes, 
“Whither away, dear boy? and why affect the forest wide ? 
Remain with me, where’er I hunt, a hunter at my side ; 
And feast with me when to the board thou seest thy god draw nigh, 
When midst my satyrs banquetting I lift the revels high. 
The. moves me not: I scorn the shagg’d bear's savageness ; 
Nor fear for thee th’ impetuous fangs of mountain lioness ; 
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Fear thou the wild and horned bull:” he said, in melting ruth, 
Brooding upon the destiny of that too venturous youth. 

The boy too lent his ear, but seem’d as listening to the wind, 

And careless wanton thoughts play’d light in his capricious mind. 
When suddenly before the god with love fraternal warm’d, 

An awful sign of shorten’d days its moving presage form’d. 

For from a rock al] sheath’d in scales one horn’d of serpent race 
Uprose, and bore a youngling fawn to a near altar’s base: 

Here gored him with its ghastly horns,* and left him stretch’d along ; 
The hill-fed hind’s stray spirit fled as with shrill note of song. 
Herald of blodd-shedding to come, the stony altar’s hue, 

Like wine outpour'd in sacrifice, blush’d red with sanguine dew : 
And Bacchus view’d the murderous snake, and in the ravish’d hind 
Beheld that reckless youth, and, moved with fluctuating mind, 
Groans from him burst as nigh to death he saw the fated youth, 

Yet laughter at the thought of wine would mingle with his ruth. 

And still his feet the lovely boy in all his haunts would trace, 

Across the mountain, by the shore, and through the woodland chase : 
To look upon him was his joy; and when beheld no more, 

His eyes with drops of tenderness were ever running o'er: 

And oft with Bacchus at the board reclining side by side, 

The boy upon the pipe his strain uncouth and broken tried ; 

And though he marr’d the notes, the god, as though to piping swect, 
Would strike his hands, and smite the floor with breezy-bounding teet ; 
And place his palm upon the lips that were the source of joy, 

And tondling chain the stammering tones of that unskilful boy ; 

And swear that never Pan had breathed a carol so renown’d, 

Nor e’er Apollo warbled forth such luxury of sound. 


DEATH OF AMPELUS. 


But Ate, she who beareth death, look’d on the daring boy, 
And like a youth of kindred age, with mien that breathed of joy, 
Approach’d him in the mountain chase, from Bacchus far away, 
And thus enticed with words of fraud that flatter’d to betray. 
* Undaunted boy ! we hear in vain this Bacchus call’d thy friend, 
To grace of his companionship thou dost in vain pretend : 
Not thot the panthers curb’st, that whirl the chariot of thy god, 
But Maron holds the jewel’d reins, and shakes the ruling rod. 
W hat gifts are thine from him who wields the spear with ivy bound ? 
The Fauns and Satyrs have their pipes and timbrels deep of sound ; 
The very priestesses on manes of mountain lions ride ; 
What favours can’st thou boast from him whose friendship is thy pride? 
Oft seated on Apollo’s car Atymmius soar’d on high, 
And cut the air, a shadowy speck, careering up the sky; 
And thou hast heard how Abaris a flying shaft bestrode, 
And sent by Phoebus through the heavens on buoyant ether rode ; 
And Ganymede could rein and turn an eagle through the sky, 
Which hid the shape of him who nursed thy Bacchus in his thigh : 
But when did Bacchus gripe thy flank, or bear thee up with wings on high? 
The fortune of the Phrygian boy was higher far than thine, 
A cup-bearer in Jove’s own house he pours the ruby wine. 
But now, dear youth, who longest still the harness’d team to guide, 


Beware the steed's unstable course, nor yet his back bestride : 


With troubled motion of his hoofs, with whirlwinds round his feet, 
The steed is like a storm, and hurls the rider from his seat. 





* Cunaus finds out that this is a thing “ beyond belief,” and refers us to our na- 


tural history for the fact, that the horns of t e cerastes partake of the soft ‘nature of those 
ot Se What would this cautious critic have said, if the poet had introduced 
eruyin . - ‘7 
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Thus did the phrenzy-smitten mares the prostrate Glaucus trampling 
tear, 

And thus the horse of winged hoofs cast down Bellerophon from air : 

But herds are mine when shepherds pipe in leafy green retreat, 

Thou shalt bestride a lovely bull with gallant lofty seat ; 

Thy king be sure will praise thee more, thy king of horned brow, 

When on the god-resembling buli he sees thee mounted now. 

Safe such a courser ; fear him not ; which e’en a virgin rides, 

Grasping the horn instead of rein, she prances through the tides.” 

Persuasion gilds the speech ; in air the spectral stripling glides. 

And sudden from a neighbouring cliff a bull loose-roaming burst, 

With open mouth and lolling tongue he stoop’d and slaked his thirst ; 

Then ‘stood, as rational, betore the youth who nearer drew, 

Nor toss’d his horn, but placid gazed, as he his herdsman knew. 

The boy adventurous climb’d, and sate upon the curly head, 

Stroking with fearless touch the horns that in a crescent spread ; 

The forest-pastured bull inflamed his ardour to command 

And rein the mountain-ranging beast unyoked by mortal hand. 

He pluck’d the stems of bulrushes deep-waving in the wind, 

And woven with twigs and lighter shoots a mimic scourge entwined : 

He gather'd ivy’s flexile sprays, and wreathed them for a rein ; 

And roses cull’d and dewy leaves to deck and to restrain ; 

And o’er the forehead daffodils and twisted lilies hung, 

And round the neck anemones of purple blossom strung. 

With holiow’d hands he scoop’d the slime, where nigh the river roll'd, 

And smear’d the horns that yellow’d shone with glistering grains of gold; 

Then cast a furry skin athwart the bull’s broad loins, and rose 

Into his seat, and on the hide let fall the lightsome blows 

From his mock scourge ; as though in sooth he back’d a maned steed ; 

And lash’d his murderer on with rash and inconsiderate speed. 

Then lifting to the bull-faced moon a look of daring glee— 

« fforn’d moon!” he cried, “ thy team of bulls and thou must vield to me ! 

I too can curb a bull, and horus surmount my satyr’s brow.” 

Thus to the silver-orbing moon he spoke, high-glorying now : 

But the moon’s eye, with jealous light, through fields of boundless air 

Saw Ampelus on that sad bull transported soft and fair ; 

She sent a gad-fly forth that bears the herd-provoking sting ; 

The goading insect, round the bull still flitting on the wing, 

Drove him with restless pace along, even like a vaulting steed, 

O’er mountainous ridges ; and the youth, deserted at his need, 

Beheld him thus o’er peaked hills bound headlong far and wide, 

And toil-aghast with plaintive voice thus supplicantly cried :— 

“ Stop, oh, my bull, to-day, and thon shalt on the morrow run; 

Slay me not here on lonesome rocks, lest, when the deed is done, 

Bacchus should hear ; nor yet resent that I have gilt thy horn ; 

Nor let the friendship of the god now move thy envious scorn. 

If thou wilt slay, and heedest not the love that Bacchus bears, 

Nor pitiest him who holds thy rein, who weeps, and who despairs ; 

If nor his flower of opening years, nor Bacchus’ friendship, moves, 

Convey me where the satyrs haunt, and crush me in their groves, 

Phat they at least may mourn my dust: my adjuration hear, 

Oh friendly bull! and he who warn’d may drop a pitying tear. 

If thou must quell thy rider thus, who bears the satyr’s sign, 

The rounding horns upon the brow, and aspect like to thine, 

With vocal organs tell my death, ungrateful as thou art, 

To Ceres ; she in Bacchus’ grief be sure will bear a part.” 

So said the rose-cheek boy, as now he hover’d o’er his grave, 


Oler trackless ridges of the hills the bull high-bounding drave, 


And from his. back shook down the boy: the jointed neck was broke 
rushing:sound ; roll’d o’er and o'er beneath the pointed stroke 





Of goring horns he lay, and all his body blush’d with gore : 
A satyr saw him stretch’d in dust ; the heavy tidings bore ; 
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And Bacchus hasten’d like the winds: ev’n Hercules was slow, 
Who ran when nymphs drew Hylas down in envious waves below, 
Andthe fair ravisher of streams refused to let her bridegroom go. 
So Bacchus printed with his feet the soil that smoked beneath, 
And look’d upon the youth, who seem’d in pulseless death to breathe ; 
And in his mantle wrapp’d the dead, and velvet deer-skins threw 
©’er the cold limbs ; and on the feet, though lifeless, buskins drew ; 
And cropp’d the brief anemone to wreathe his hair with fading hue ; 
Placed in his hand the ivied spear; the purple robe o’erspread, 
And tore a tress from unclipp’d locks to grace the martyr’d dead ; 
And from his mother Rhea’s hand he took th’ ambrosial shower 
‘T'o bathe his wounds, anon to yield the fragrance of their flower, 
And springing into vine-shoots breathe their own ambrosia] power. 
No Jonger paleness overspread the rosy body’s hue, 
As graceful at his length he lay, and breezes fitful blew, 
Lifting the hair and sighing soft the wavy ringlets through. 
Lovely he lay upon the soil, though all with dust defiled, 
And beauty had not Jeft the dead, for still, though dead, he smiled ; 
And honied utterance seem’d to hang on the mute lips of that fair child ; 
Aud Bacchus cried with plaintive voice, whilst looking on the dead, 
And his calm brow’s serenity with lowering wrath was overspread : 
*« Dear boy! thy lifeless lips retain Persuasion’s rosy breath, 
It blooms upon thy glistening cheek, and those fair eyes yet laugh in 
death. 
The palms of those so gentle hands are delicate as snows, 
And through thy lifted lovesome locks the breeze shrill sighing blows ; 
Death's chilling blast has touch’d thy limbs, but has not quench'd the 
rose. 
Oh dearest! wherefore wouldst thou rule th’ ungovernable steer ? 
Why didst thou never breathe thy wish into this friendly ear, 
And say that on storm-footed steeds thou wouldst career afar ? 
‘Then had I brought from Ida’s tops the courser and the car. 
Ifadst thou but said ‘1 need the car,’ the chariot should have run, 
‘Thy seat secure, and solid wheels in ringing cireles spun. 
Then Rhea’s reins had fill’d thy hold, though grasp’d by none but me ; 
And thou hadst lash’d the dragon yoke, tame sliding on with thee. 
Alas! no more With satyr guests thou sing’st the lyral song, 
No more with cymbal-clashing nymphs thou lead’st the dancing throng, 
No more with Bacchus in the hunt thou ridest a youthful hunter strong. 
Oh grave! oh grave unmerciful! that wilt not for the dead 
Accept the price of treasures dug from earth’s rich-veined bed! 
All would I give to see again my Ampelus alive ; 
Ah, unpersuadable and stern! with one that cannot hear I strive: 
Wouldst thou but listen, I would strip the river-trees that grow, 
Dropping their amber jewels down, upon the banks of Po: 
Id cull Ind’s ruby stone that glows with red transparent ray, 
And all the gold of Alyba to bring him back to day. 
Yes—for my boy, my lifeless boy, I’d give the grains of gold 
In deep Pactolus’ eddy tides immeasurable rall’d | “ 
Then looking on him as he lay upon the dust below, 
exclaiming pitiful, his voice broke forth again in cries of woe : 
“Ah! if thou lovest me, Jupiter! and know’st that love was mine, 
Let Ampelus but speak ; its prey the grave for one short hour resign ; 
‘hat one, but one last speech may breathe its music on mine ear ; 
‘Why mournst thou, oh my Bacchus! him who yet revives not at thy 
tear ? 
Though ears are mine, yet they are deaf to thy bewailing cry; 
T hough eyes are mine, J see thee not in this thy heart-broke agony ; 
Give o er,thy grief; in vain beside her banks the Naiad weeps ; 
Narcissus’ ear is dull and cold ; in deathly waters calm he sleeps !”” 


Vi DaAe 
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THE ACADEMY OF TASTE FOR GROWN GENTLEMEN, OR THE 
INFANT CONNOISSEUR’S GO-CART. 


BY JANUS WEATHERCOCK, ESQ. 


No. I, noz to be continued. 


My dear friend and companion! if you should think me somewhat 
sparing of my narrative on my first sctting-out—bear with me,—and 
let me go on, and tell my story my own way: or, if I should seem now 
or then to trifle upon the road,—or should sometimes put on a fool’s cap, 
with a bell to it, for a moment or two as we pass along,—don’t fly off, 
but rather courtcously give me credit for a little more wisdom than ap- 
pears upon my outside ;—and, as we jog on, either laugh with me, or at 
me, Or, in short, do any thing,—only keep your temper. 





_I setisve that theory and prac- 
tice are the two great original warring 
elements. Fire and water have sym- 
pathetic particles, and lie open toa 
sort of reconcilement, but theory and 
practice—practice and theory—turn 
them, and twist them, and beat 
them, and pound them, as much as 
you please, and when all’s done, 
away they roll asunder in their un- 
social, unadulterate completeness, like 
those confounded globules of quick- 
silver which get out of your weather- 
glasses, and worry little boys, whose 
combinative impulses begin to be ob- 
jective. There is Mr. *****, who 
knows more about painting and paint- 
ings than all the Academy together 
(make three exceptions)—well Sir! 
his whole life has been employed in 
weighing these two things, one 
against the other, and strenuously en- 
deavouring to achieve a horizontal— 
“a hair will do it!” in goes the hair 
and up goes one scale to the heavens ! 
“ Whew! There’s something wrong 
about the scales!” and he rectifies and 
rectifies them as if they were spirits of 
wine. “ Now we have it !”—Lacka- 
daisy! «‘ How? —Great Genius of me- 
taphysics ! but I spy au adventitious 
flaw in the wall, it’s the wind that 
comes through that crack which turns 
my ———” and the putty is applied in- 
stanter!—He turns (a voluntary Sisy- 
phus) with fresh hope to his dear 
torment, his cherished Nessus’s shirt 
—still it singeth its old tune 

Here we go up, up, up, 
And here we go down, down, down a, 





Tristram Shandy. 


Now every word of this, quoth my uncle Toby, is Arabic to me. 
I wish, said Yorick, ’twas so to half the world. 


Tristram Shandy again. 


fickle and wavering as “ Giralda, that 
famous giantess of Seville.”* But 
still he perseveres! and though 1 
firmly believe he never will bring 
about this match, I am equally sa- 
tisfied that, if itis to be accomplished 
during this generation, he is the man. 

This last paragraph, that is, this 
Jirst paragraph, has more utility in it 
than any thing I ever penned—if you 
apprehend it, and pull it, and stretch 
it,—and put your Hand into it,—and 
don’t be afraid of hurting it—I war- 
rant it tough as—as—India rubber, 
or—let this comparison be—lest we 
go farther and fare worse. O it is a 
seed, which set in good moist soil 
would sprout up into whole royal 
quartos !—a philosophical Fortuna 
tus’s purse! 

Yet I could give it an unmendable 
slit. ShallI? No! for, whatever 
rotten planks compose iy flooring, 
ingratitude, if I know myself (O n- 
diculous ‘if’!) hath not im there ; 
and—that paragraph hath served me 
for a tolerably decent opening. I 
amend my epithet; ’tis an excellent 
opening,—excellent because appro- 
priate, as I shall demonstrate in a 
minute after, just insisting that the 
power of grasping and penetrating 
yropriety, in its high original sense, 
is the absolute key-stone of, genuine 
criticism. I dare say, gentlemen and 
ladies, this seems to you like a self- 
evident proposition ; but if you will 
just take the trouble to scrutinize 
some of our Reviews, I trust the re- 
mark will not be deemed impertinent: 





* Vide Don Quixote’s colloquy with the knight of the looking-glasset 
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—have you looked Sir? Ah! you 
quite agree with me I see! your per- 
ceptions are extremely delicate and 
acute. Now for the appropriateness, 
which you must be told arises out of 
its perfect reverse—pray Sir! don't 
jump off the chair and run to the 
door, I am not mad— 


My pulse as yours doth temperately keep 
time 
And ‘sae ‘ae healthful music. 


(By the bye, the present J am not 
must be changed into the imperfect 
T was not, what time you shall wield 
the ivory liberator of our close shut 
wisdom.) “ Arises out of its perfect 
reverse,” I think I said—then comes 
your “ guomodo ?” Thus, sweet Sir! 
You are aware, doubtless, that every 
overture to an opera (I don’t mean 
English ones) contains, or is believed 
to contain, (which is just the same to 
me in this sentence) certain forebod- 
ings, prophecies, warnings of the 
musical events, the harmonious main 
action: which indications, and prog- 
nostic notes, stand in the same re- 
lation and likeness to their after de- 
velopment, as do the lightly-fleeting 
bloom-flowers to the red-gold harvest 
of plumpy fruit. 

This theory of the mutual depen- 
dences uf the opera and its overture 
is the same with my theory of the 
subject of anarticle (supposing, just 
for the sake of argument, an article 
to have a subject, which is not al- 
ways the case; though that’s neither 
here nor there:)—would you, dear 
Dr. examine my eranium ? and’ per- 
haps we may light on the confounded 
Jack+o’-the lantern dump, whence 
spirt and squirt all these impedimen- 
tal excrescences, these parentheses ? 
But I can’t stop now, because I have 
a sentence getting cold, therefore I 
write, *f and its proemium,” which 
three words make it warm and air- 
tight. 

_ This theory is my delight and my 
night-mare. Its beauty begets my 
love, and my incapacity to obey its 
commands: drives me crazy — my 
practice is like:Mr. M.’s mouth, « all 
on the other side.” In vain I resolve 
and resolve — this shall be on Mr. 
Angerstein’s collection—chis on Raf- 
tatillo!—this on modern embellished 
books !—and so on. No sooner is my 


pen filled with ink, but my conceit 
(I have not the vanity to affect a 
fancy, much less an_ imagination) 
goes round like a whirligig, and the: 
shoots away in the very direction it 
should not. Our dear Editor is quite 
accustomed to this chance-medley 
method fee a superlatively wronz 
word! I wish you'd blot it, and in- 
sert a fitter) and dreams not of inves- 
tigating nicely my intentions, or ra- 
ther my probabilities, but blandly en- 
quires “ if there will be any thing tor 
the next ?”—What this present may 
produce it is quite impossible to say. 
I had made up for the Dulwich Gal- 
lery, therefore I rather suspect the 
crack-club, traveller’s room, at the 
White-horse Cellar, may be drawn 
from their cosey box in the corner for 
the amusement of the London’s Con- 
tractors.* But it is absolutely ne- 
cessary for my character as a logical 
reasoner that I make out my propo- 
sition ; and how it is to be done | 
know not—except I cut off all sym- 
pathetical connection betwixt the 
foregoing and the hereafter of my 
agreeable paper, in which case the 
ins and the aps coalesce, and shine 
out as clear as the stars in the con- 
stellation Ariaphlistron ! 

We have been repeatedly told that 
many worthy folks would collect and 
patronize genuine engravings and 
etchings if they did but know how to 
begin ; therefore, for the joint advan- 
tage of the said well-disposed per- 
sons, ouwrself—the Lonpon Maca- 
zine EstasBlisument, and Messrs. 
Colnaghi, Hurst, Molteno, Smith, 
Woodburne, &c. we pronounce tlic 
collectaneal fundaments to be, first, 
a pair of shears, thirteen inches long: 
secondly, a ream of tinted paper 
(there is great variety at Heath's): 
and thirdly; a few loose hundreds. 
(We'll not say thousands, lest begm- 
ners be daunted.) : 

Next it will be well to determine 
on the nature of your design, whether 
the collection shall be artistical or co/- 
lectorical! If the latter, have a coat 
constructed’ with pockets, enous! 
strong and spacious, to hold the six- 
teen volumes of Bartsch !—rise at 
six in the morning, couch not till 
twelve; and at the end of forty years 
and as many thousand pounds, you 
shall have some eight tomes of sai 





* To contract is to take in, whence the substantive Contractors, people who take in 


any thing or body, such as magazines, horses, single gentlemen, and the like. 
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Peintre-Graveur  tolerably illustra- 
ted !!!—-Butif, thrice happy! the fai- 
ries sung at your birth, and the for- 
mer is your aspiration, listen to the 
advice of Horam, the son of Asmar, 
—I beg pardon—listen to the advice 
of him yelept by the gods—(my little 
girl is reading the Tales of the Genii 
close by my side, and my eye caught 
the ——) yclept by the gods Janus 
Weatherecock, and by men Thomas 
Rugg !* 

Youth of promise! be it your first 
study to clear your mind out tho- 
roughly, so that it may be a pure 
apartment wherein the giants of old 
shall have due honours. Beware ot 
dreaming of errors in those mighty 
beings for, at the least, two years; and 
esteem it much, if in so short a pro- 
bation you view the shadow of their 
glory atar off. The great planets of 
modern art, under whose aspects we 
may always walk in safety, are these; 
—Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, 
Rafiaéllo, ‘Tiziano, Correggio, Pous- 
sin, Rubens, and Rembrandt. And 
they have their attendant stars, their 
moons; Luino, Gio. di Bologna, Giulio, 
Tibaldi, Perino, Polidoro, Primatic- 
cio, Tintoretto, Paolo, Parmigianino, 
Gaspar, La Sueur, Bourdon, Van- 
dyke, Diepenbeke, Watteau, Elshei- 
mer, &c. (How their names relish 
in the mouth!) All these are compo- 
nents of one grand harmonious sys- 
tem. 

The lights of Germany and the 
low countries seem to belong to an- 
other hemisphere, or if mysteriously 
connected,—with links too fine for 
such poco curante eyes as mine. 
Their designations are hard and 
cramped as their emanations ;—Franz 
von Bockholt, Zingel, Israel van 
Mecken, Martin Schéngauer, Al- 
breeht Durer, Lucas Cranach, Lucas 
van Leyden, Burgmair, Altorfer;— or, 
strange and preposterous ;— Ixarl Van 
Mander, Bloemart, Heynz, Hans 
Abach, Geltzius, and. Bartholomew 
Spranger. There were other great 
masters, whose inventions (truly so 
termed) lie for the most part buried 
in heavy German Biblical epitomes 
and translations from Livy and Jose- 
phus. Switzerlandclaims them, and 
envies, ‘Italia her Raffaéllo and 
Giulio the less, when possessing the 


simplicity, the science, the truth of 
Holbein, and the always vigorous, 
often sublime fertility of ‘Tobias 
Stimmer. ! 

This bare enumeration, brief as it 
is, may perhaps cause some alarm to 
the Student, and distrust of the pos- 
sibility of annexing characteristic 
ideas to such a Babylonish entangle- 
ment of unwonted sounds: but be of 
good cheer, and turn diligently the 
leaves of Fuseli’s Pilkington (second 
edition, 1810), regarding as apocry- 
phal all articles, having neither ini- 
tial asterisks, nor conclusive F’s. 
The six Discourses of the learned 
Keeper, (4to. 1820) will warm and 
elevate your fancy, and stimulate 
your exertions ;— and therein the se- 
cond lecture is to be perpetually con- 
sulted as the most correct chart of 
your exhilarating voyage yet Jaid 
down. 

Let me also place on your study 
table the works of Sir Joshua—and 
trouble not your head about the futile 
cavillings, and the commixture of in- 
voluntary and wilful misrepresenta- 
tions against that judicious and acute 
writer, which have been much dis- 
seminated by hasty, half-dipped, and 
avowedly prejudiced persons, doubt- 
less, with a sordid view to pull down 
Art from her lofty Quadriga to crawl 
on her belly and eat the dust of the 
earth all the days of her life. Blind 
owls and cuckoos! but we lose our- 
selves somewhat in making mention 
of their barbarous noise. 

The first movement of an ardent 
and sincere mind on perusing ‘the 
above books, will be to pant after 
(both metaphorically and_ literally 
engravings from the pictures selecte 
as most marked with the features of 
their respective parents, — against 
which consummation several obsta- 
cles are arrayed. One grows from 
the slight touch that rather hints at, 
than describes and defines, the pic- 
ture in question ;—as where for in- 
stance a ‘‘ Christ’s Agony,” by Durer, 
is mentioned in Fuseli (Lectures, 
page 87), without any token to dis- 
criminate it among four or five repre- 
sentations of the same scene by the 
same artist. Another originates: in 
the print-venders;. whe is (general- 
ly speaking) | rather \ aequainted 





Royal. Covent Garden. 


* N. B. No connection with any person of the same name formerly at the Theatre 
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with engravers than their proto- 
types. 

During my noviciate I used to 
wander about in great distress, seek- 
ing every where tor what Lcould not 
find—Giulio Romanos. At last my 
good (nay!. but. bad) angel—or— 
Bartsch, thrust me against portfolios 
of Bonasoni, Ghisi, Atnee Vici, over- 
passed by me at least twice a day for 
the previous six months! Thence 
did they pour beyoud control of my 
purse.—The third and most insupe- 
rable let, is the depressing fact,— 
that from many pictures (and those 
highly desirable) no prints whatever 
have been made! or so inadequately 
as to illustrate with the light of a 
dark lantern, as our friend Ma/owny 
wittily conceiteth. Perhaps the men- 
tion of these difficulties was unneces- 
sary, as their existence possesses cre- 
dibility from the witness of this pre- 
sent paper—for truly were the pur- 
suit open “ to the meanest capaci- 
ties,” the herein proffered assistance 
would be officiously needless. 

Dear reader! I assume the fact 
that you are a man of observation and 
reflection ; and having ventured to lay 
down that proposition, 1 deem it not 
fool hardy also to assume that it has 
not ‘scaped you, how shamefully dis- 
proportioned is the facility of rolling 
down hill, to the toil of straining up! 
Den't laugh, if you please! but apply 
this incontrovertible circumstance to 
beauty and deformity in the plastic 
and graphic arts. Hard to climb, 
and slippery, is the high-heaven-pierc- 
ing tower of the former,—but easy— 
easy—Oh! how easy to dive into the 
murky dungeons of. the Jatter. In 
plain English, imbue and saturate 
your mind with the ever-varying, 
endless loveliness of the antique 
statues. Submit yourself to their in- 
fluence as a child to its parents—let 
them again be divinities to you— 
brush away every pitiful doubt. of 
their transcendent excellence,—trem- 
ble to blaspheme their celestial ra- 
diance, Jest thou be thrown into the 
hell of Egbert Hemskerch where 
nought is, save the moppes and 
mowes, and chatterings of apes. If 
we would reach any worthy degree 
either of perception or execution in 
any noble art—(and what artis not 
noble, if understood and followed in 
its height ?) that wretched vice of a 
profligate age—that carping /—not 


mirth—that scoffing!—must be es- 
chewed utterly. That invention— 
that device—all epithets are too ho- 
nourable—that rricx of imbecile and 
indurated grovellers to drag down 
and belute in their miry pool, all 
that is exalted in moral principle, 
deep in feeling, and generously de- 
voted in action !—Cast it out—loath 
and spit upon it—believing that your 
trusting love shall at the end work 
out its own reward. 

Is this the chosen room dedicated 
to carved and painted poetry ?>—Very 
good !—Its height I take it is about 
fourteen feet, six inches—pity it had 
not three more—but we must darken 
your windows for the space of nine 
feet upwards from the floor at /eusi ! 
Would we had a sky-light!—Your 
carpet is too spotty and dazzling— 
be contented with a sober ash-grey 
drugget. We shall do now I tancy— 
so let the men bring in the pedestals. 
Hollo! without there! (a mighiy 
scraping and shuffling, stamping, 
puffing, bumping, wheezing and gruni- 
ing, ts heard in the hall—the door opens 
and various ponderosities are borne in 
and set down, as wrongly as usual. 
Janus and Collector bestir themselves 
with shoulder and voice, and the things 
are at length arranged. C. orders 
the men something to drink, and they 
retire uncouthly gratcful.) 

Come, Sir! the work warms, much 
is done, but more remains to do! 

This is a clever contrivance, isn't it’ 
ook! these larger pedestals open, 
and are shelved to hold all the port- 
folios—you will have.) The altars 
are ready, but where are the gods’ 
at Mazzoni’s and Papera’s, | trow! 
«Ah! dear W. now your taste and 
judgment are indispensable! direct 
my choice, thou male mundane 
muse!”—Hither for such purpose am 
I come !—First the Deity of the Bel- 
vedere shall from this loitiest state 
overlook the apartment; his ow 
consecrated temple—Royal Apollo- 
The unshorn Phoebus! King of the 
fiery arrow and tough string! 
Whom e’en the gods themselves fear when 
he 
Through Jove’s high house: and when his 
goodly bows ; 
He goes to bend, all from their thrones arise 
And cluster near t’ admire his faculties. 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo. 


On this.Jow joaken couch let us 
spread the Jeopard skin whereon 





1822." 


Hermaphroditus is wont to recline 
the inexplicable, bewildering attrac- 
tion of his delicate limbs;—though 
perhaps, his twin brother, surnamed 
of the mattrass, may better please the 
visual ray. But no! 

Sweet flowers of equal bloom, 

Invidious praise or blame 

Shall ‘never sunder ye ! 

Far be it from me to disturb those 
fair poppied lids with paltry techni- 
cal bickerings :—sleep on in your in- 
nocent nakedness,—unconscious of 
gazing admiration! Sleep on in the 
shrine of your coy grace! God-like 
conjunctions, sleep on ! * 

And do thou! Saturnian Aphro- 
dite! or whatever name may more 
delight thine ear,—Cyprides, Venus, 
or Astarte,—Cytherea with the vio- 
let crown,—do thou, O genial queen, 
pour round thy son the sanctuary of 
thy benumbing beauty !—For here, 
over his rest, will we erect the bend- 
ing statue that enchants the world ! 
(Where breathes the wretched man 
that can resist ‘the force of Venus 
swimming allin gold ?’) Do the rap- 
tures of Byron seem exaggerated ? 


There too the goddess loves in stone, and 
S 
The air around with beauty ; we inhale 
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The ambrosial aspect, which beheld ins. t 

Part of its immortality ; the veil 

Of heaven is half undrawn ; within the pale 

We stand, and in that form and face behold 

What mind can make, when Nature's self 
would fail ; 

And to the fond idolators of old 

Envy the innate flash which such a soul 
could mould. 


We gaze and turn away,—and know not 


where, 

Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the 
heart 

Reels with its fulness; there—for ever 
there— 


Chain’d to the chariot of triumphant art, 

We stand as captives, and would not de- 
part. 

Away !—there need no words, nor terms 
precise, 

The paltry jargon of the marble mart, 

Where Pedantry gulls Folly,—we have 
eyes: 

Blood, pulse, and breast, confirm the Dar- 
dan shepherd's prize! 

For my own humble part—I can 
truly describe her intense power over 
me, as that of the moon on the rest- 
less tides ;—a Syrenic song—a fasci- 
nating agony—an extacy sharper than 
scourges—a most Dlighting Joyeli- 
ness !—and—thou! gentle girl! (1 
reck not of men, “ the daily world’s 
true worldlings!” woman py Es hath 





* The following lines, by the lamented Keats, illustrate the precious Florentine gem 


representing this ** mixture of wonderous mood.” 

After a thousand mazes overgone, 

At last, with sudden step, he came upon 

A chamber myrtle wall’d, embower'd high, 

Full of light, incense, tender minstrelsy, 

And more of beautiful and strange beside : 

For on a silken couch of rosy pride, 

In midst of all, there lay a sleeping youth 
* * 


Of fondest beauty ; 
” * 


* ® * 


* * * 
* . . 





Sideway his face reposed 
On one white arm, and tenderly unclosed, 

by tenderest pressure, a faint damask mouth 
‘Yo slumbery pout; just as the morning south 
Disparts a dew-lipp'd rose. Above his head, 
Four lily stalks did their white honours wed 
To make a coronal ; and round him grew 
All tendrils green, of every bloom and hue, 
Together intertwined and trammel’d fresh : 


Stood serene Cupids watching silently. 

One, kneeling to a lyre, touch’d the strings, 
Muffling to death the pathos with his wings; , 
And, ever and anon, uprose to look 

At the youth’s slumber; while another took 
A willow-bough, distilling odorous dew, ye Bot HS 
And shook it on his hair; another flew ' pam et 
in through the woven roof, and fluttering-wise”” ed - seta 
Rain'd violets upon his sleeping eyes.—Lndymion. 


* 
* /~ 


* * 


* Hard by, 
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the sensitive touch, the thrilling ap- 
prehension!) who now bendest over 
this shallow, page the rich curls of 
thy amaranthine hair, do thou! be- 
lieve me for the honour of true natu- 
ral feeling !—A poet worthy of thee 
soou shall sing, how once of old a 
Grecian maid died for the love of Py- 
thius:—unseen his image, save in 
the mirror of great Phidias. * 
I leave to learned fingers and wise hands, 
The artist and his ape, to teach and tell 
How well his connoisseurship understands 
The graceful bend, and the voluptuous 
swell : 


Let these describe the undescribable. 
Byron. 


But we have not time to dwell on 
these jewels now. I have five or 
six visits to make before dinner (a 
very common case with authors), and 
can but just manage to run over the 
centents of this list, and see if they 
are all right.—First, the grand bust 
of Zeus, with deathless brow bent 
forward under the shade of black am- 
brosial curls, awfully beautiful— 
likest to some huge hill, wood-cover- 
ed!—A capital cast—not at all dear 
at five guineas !—I see but one of 
the crouching nymphs (or Veuuses) ! 
We must have the other, who wards 
off the foliage-piercing sun-beams 
from her antelope eyes with the right 
hand, while the left compresses the 
water from her crinite veil !—With 
regard to the Antinous, I cannot 
bring my judgment to allow its in- 
dispensibility. | Suppose, then, we 
exchange him for the Two Decii, as 
they are vulgarly called. They are 
more poetical, richer in suggestions. 
Yon bracket must be lowered a foot, 
to show properly that noble helmeted 
head of Pelides, the terriblest of men! 
—the loved seducer of Deidamia ! 

Where shall we find a light suffi- 
ciently pervading for my exquisite 
coquette, my alluring bashfulness, 
who with such ravishing affectation 
gathers sidelong the thin robes high 


from her blooming limbs, long step- 

pig—— 

Thou beauteous ankled nameless one, what 
countiy gave thee birth ? 

Who was the god, or god-like youth, made 
blessed with thy love ? 

What thrilling fingers 

Drew o'er the rounded wrist the elastic ring 
of gold ? + 

Is nature now worn out ?—or wert 
thou always, as now, a vision of de- 
sire, the flower of a mind burning 
with the idea of beauty (never to be 
realised, but by its own faint reflec- 
tion) et preterea nthil— Frequent in 
my dreams of day and night do those 
braided locks, ‘* so simply elegant,”’+ 
arise as from a warm gloom, an 
odorous shroud. ‘That retorted 
neck,—those plump shoulders,—that 
bosom indevirginate ! 

In Fouqué’s pure romance, The 
Minstrel Love, the forms of the 
Greek divinities (as raised up by 
the magician uUrawente) iuterweave 
themselves so thoroughly with the 
brain-fibres of a young visionary, as 
to become essential to his sanity :— 
their momentary disappearance in- 
duces frightful convulsions !—I am 
not quite so far gone—yet I protest 
I know not how to pass them by 
even with so desirable an end as bre- 
vity.—Let us try again—The Torso 
of Eros, usually designated the Ge- 
nius of the Capitol (at least, it is so 
in Volpato’s Arte del Desegno). The 
bust of the Monte Cavallo Colossus. 
—Ditto of Juno, or Roma with the 
Diadem (engraved by Morghen and 
Volpato). The little Capitoline A- 
pollo, without drapery, leaning on a 
stump, the right-hand raised and 
pressed behind the head.—Jtem. Pal- 
las Athene in the helmet with a fixed 
visor, impressed with a ram’s head: 
Bust, size of life-—ZJtem. The noted 
group of Cupid and Psyche.—/J/em. 
The famous Borghese Vase, rough 
with the holy madness of the vintage. 
—dltem. The Boy extracting the 





——— —_ + 


* Another instance in our time. A young German (Miller) undertook to engrave 
the noble Madonna del Sisto, of Raffatllo. Lake a true disciple, he wedded his soul to 
the object of his choice so completely, that all faculties of mind were absorbed, and final- 
ly exhausted. He finished his labour and—died! His heart fracted and corroborate 


through hopeless love !—The guiltless murderess has a 


conspicuous place in Colnaghi's 


room ;—-but I rarely look at it:—the desolate fate of the enthusiast is too depressing for 


my crazy nerves ! 


+ en Tine SRee 205 NG A EN can 
Grecian 


character to any statue but the misnom 


y the above imperfect pinch of 
or Venus Kallipyga- 


+ The simplex Munditiis of Flaccus, is thus feelingly rendered by Elton, 
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Thorn from -his Foot.—Jitem. Pho- 
cion. Bust.—Jiem. The tremendous 
warrior of Agasias, nick-named the 
« Fighting Gladiator.”"—Jtem. The 
Little Venus, Mus. Brittan. Torso, 
of the highest period of art.—Jicm. 
The youngest daughter of Niobe, 
Bust.— And finally, lastly, to con- 
clude.”—Jtem. The Huntress of the 
Ortygian groves ! to whose glory and 
memory we will, so please you, 
chaunt the following Homeric hymn, 
venerable Chapman’s version.—My 
work always goes on better after a 
song! Does not your’s? 


Diana praise, muse !—that in darts de- 
hghts— 

Lives still a maid,—and had nutritial rites 

With her born-brother, the far shooting sun, 

That doth her all-of-gold-made chariot run 

In chase of game, from Meles, that abounds 

In black-brow'd bulrushes, (and where her 
hounds 

She first uncouples, joining there her horse), 

Through Smyrna, carried in most fiery course 

To grape-rich Claros :—where (in his rich 
home 

And constant expectation she will come) 

Sits Phebus that the silver bow doth bear, 

To meet with Phebe, that doth darts trans- 
fer 

As far as he his shafts—as far then be 

Thy chaste fame shot, O Queen of Archery ! 


You are now provided with a noble 
hand of tutelaries, and I heartily 
envy you the virgin delight of con- 
templating them by lamp light, from 
the ease of your morocco fauteuil. 
But pleasures require intermission 
aud variation, therefore it is neces- 
sary to convert that chiffoniere into 
a dittle store closet for Tassie’s ca- 
meos and intaglios (or rather a se- 
lection out of his immense catalogue). 
Suppose you put in the following as 
lest eggs—they are among the fiuest, 
both in. seientific drawing, harmony 
af. composition, grace of outline (in 
which they stand unrivalled from the 
restoration, of art in Italy, down- 
wards),, and masterly workmanship. 
To appreciate these qualities, atten- 
tion must be directed to throwing 
them into a forcible and appropriate 
chigtoscuro, and the general rule is, 
that the light should stream over the 
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surface obliquely from the top: the 
gentlest projections are thus brought 
up, while the back-ground remains 
in a tender demi-tint. 

The enumeration below hath no 
allurement, but pardon it for utility's 
sake. I will begin, more Hesiodi, 
with far-heard Jove !—the sublime 
head of Jupiter Zgiochus, in which 
I almost regard as supernatural the 
quality of intense observation, com- 
parison, and technic grasp, evidenced 
by the junction and harmonization 
of opposing essences, activity and re- 
pose, the unbroken bloom of youth, 
and deep council of age.* Next in 
worth, but not in size, I rank the 
fragment (but a nose, mouth, and 
chin) of Apollo (2773). The large high 
breasted Minerva (1647), or rather 
Aspasia flattered with her attributes, 
a gem of unsurpassable refinement. 
The exquisite Diomedes with the Pal- 
ladium (to be studied with a mags 
nifier). Hercules (Theseus) with the 
Marathonian Bull. The Hercules 
and Iole of the Palais Pitti. Female 
crouching, with a laver (6266)... The 
grand Front of Serapis, or Pluto. 
The dancing Bacchus (4290), justly 
deemed, by Mr. Cumberland, the ne 
plus ultra of Greek art.t The porten- 
tous Sphinx (51), still and minacious 
as a growing storm-cloud. | Heracles 
destroying the blood-feasting cranes 
of Stympalus—he kneels by the 
haunted lake, and looses the thrilling 
string on the obscene fowl, vainly 
beating with loud wings the air. 
Near the’ Theban hero we will place 
his latest friend, Philoctetes, left 
lonely inrude sea-girt Lemnos, wast+ 
ed with lean disease, and: tortured 
with the poison of the serpent’s 
tooth! Squalid, naked, the miser- 
able creature lies drooping over the 
putrid wound, cooling its fever with 
a bird’s wing,—a situation of ide- 
solate wretchedness too heavy for 

ity. Turn to one whose name has 
brighter associations,—dark-haired 
Sappho,—she that felt the stings of 
Cupid’s either arrow ! the twi-flamed 
torch,—therefore so soon, alas, burnt 
out! The Lesbian is placed on an 





an bet Bid the fine arts among the Greeks, their development was subjected 


to ‘atv invariable: 


of ‘separating, in the most rigid 


manner, every thing dissimilar, 


aid afterwards combining and elevating the similar, by internal excellence, to one indepen- 


dent and harmonious whole. Hence the various depart 


ments, with them, ate all con- 


fined withitr their natural boundaries, and the different styles distinctly marked. 


+ Thoughts on Outline, 4to. 26 plates. 1796. 


A. W. Schlegel. 
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elevated seat, and supported partly 

by one slender arm, while the other 

glowing palm is held forth reproach- 

fully to the deceitful Phaon. No 

drapery hides her smooth shoulders 

and body; but over her knees a 

gauzy peplon spreads in folds trans- 

parent as a stream, and sinuous as 

its waves:—so in sweet Spenser the 

fair witch, Acrasia, lies in her de- 

licious bower 

Arayd, or rather disarayd 

All in a vele of silke and silver thin, 

That hid no whit her alablaster skin, 

But rather shewd more white, if more might 
bee : 

More subtle web Arachne cannot spin ; 

Nor the fine nets which oft we woven see 

Of scorched deaw, do not in th’ ayre more 
lightly tlee.— 

Let Mr. Tassie also receive your 
instructions to cast the following 
beauties. — The fragmental sitting Ve- 
nus and Cupid, with two cornu- 
copie. The voluptuous kneeling Le- 
da (1199). The same subject (1232). 
The misnomed naked Psyche, her 
back nearly turned to us, looking up 
at a rock (engraved by Moses, as 
Diana and Acteon). Greek warrior 
completely armed cowering behind his 
shield (7471). “ The Nymph of 
beauteous ankles, Amphitrite, Daugh- 
ter of Doris many-tressed,” 

Whose haunt 
Is midst the waters of the sterile main.— 


Next, the Nereid (2600) skimming 
the briny green with buoyant limbs. 

Another Nymph of deep-flowing 
ocean (2599). The Moon, Jove’s 
daughter, in her chariot, drawn by 
two ramping horses, with manes of 
curled flames. Gracefully reaching 
forward, she moderates their snorting 
speed; and, from her far-off-seen 
silver robes, exhales unspeakable 
splendour round about the sky star- 
powdered. The sitting Clio, exami- 
ning a scroll, her lyre near her on a 
pedestal ;—most delicate workman- 
ship. The Egyptian Lioness (36), a 
terrific idea. The Sleeping Herma- 
phrodite, fanned by Cupids, men- 
tioned above (2516). <A rich frag- 
ment (Love reining in two Tigers 
yoked to a car, of which only the 
fore wheel remains) (6731). A beard- 
ed warrior and two high-bred horses: 
a matchless gem. Venus putting off 
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her sandal (6230.) The bust of Ad- 
rian’s favourite, the Boy Antinous - 
the massy hair arranged with the 
utmost science and feeling (11701). 
The noted Minerva of the pate!) 
Gallery (! 536), wearing the Kygis as a 
breast-plate ; her neck is circled with 
a splendid chain composed of pearls 
and golden acorns; large drops of 
the same are in her ears, and her 
high head is crowned with an ela- 
borately ornamented casque, triple 
crested (rpvgaAea). The finely shaped 
but singular Amor drawing his haw, 
engraved by Millin (6625). The pre- 
cious cameo of Achilles beguiling the 
wearisome hours of his voluntary 
idleness with the sounds of his phor- 
minx, agreeable to the description 
of Homer, 


Tor 0 eipoy dpéva repTopevoy poppy yt 
Acyein, 

Kadi, éutdadéiy, eri 8 apyvipeoc Zuye¢ 
jev, &e. IKtad. «. 186. 

thus expounded by Mr. Lamb’s fine 

old favourite, Chapman (Cowper is 

flat and wrong, in my opinion): 

They found him set 

Delighted with his solemn harp, which 
curiously was fret 

With works conceited, through the verge. 
—The bawdrick that embrac't 

His lofty neck was silver twist :—this (when 
his hand laid waste 

Eétion’s city) he did chuse, as his especi:! 
prize, 

And loving sacred music well, made it his 
exercise. 

To it he sung the glorious deeds of great 
Heroés dead, 

And his true mind, that practice fail’d,* 
with contemplation fed. 


I shall not trouble you, Sir, with 
any more items of this catalogue, at 
least, for the duration of thirty days; 
the which time is sufficiently filled up 
for the most ravenous of Hot-up-on ts. 
However, as a sort of supplement to 
the casts, I recommend Sir W. Ha- 
milton’s second collection of vases, 
edited by Tischbein ; the letter-press 
from the learned pen of Italinsky. 
It was put forth at different times, 
in four volumes folio ; each contain- 
ing about 62 plates, chastely en- 
graved in outline, illustrative of the 
Bacchic and Efeusinian mysteries, and 
the noble traditions of Thebes and 
windy Ilium. Though far superior 
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in fidelity to the costly tomes of 
P’Hancarville, and equal, quite e- 
qual in interest of subject and cap- 
tivating grace of design: it has never 
met with its due regard in this coun- 
try, and, I dare say, may be picked 
up under its original price (twelve 
guineas), though that was extremely 
moderate, considering its handsome 
appearance. Should many of the 
compositions strike you at the first 
opening as quaint and uncouth, be 
not discouraged from the purchase, 
but modestly yield the palm of taste 
to the old artists—and pique yourself 
rather on extracting gold dust from 
the concealing mud, than in pos- 
sessing the microscopic vision of the 
fly for filth and deformity.* 

I have thus commenced a plan of 
study, calculated, I sincerely believe, 
to juspire a true, because well prin- 
cipled, love for the fine arts, a plan 
which, ifstrenuously supported and 
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acted on, would speedily abolish the 
pernicious, the senseless method of 
collecting, not by painters, but by 
their translators (rather traducers) 
the engravers, a class of craftsmeu 
whose highest aim must be implicit 
servility (hard as the phrase may 
seem), and who necessarily bear the 
same relation to the inventor, as the 
mere builder to the architect. 

Dear readers, who have had the 
politeness to go so far with me—good 
night—tod bless you all—and keep 
you iree from such a vile fever and 
inflamed wind-pipe as I have now! 
If any of you are good-natured and 
idle, you cannot employ a few mi- 
nutes more charitably, than by wri- 
ting a civil line or two to our amiable 
Editors (signed Constant Readers !!) 
requesting them by all means “ to 
continue the agreeable and popular 
lectures” of 

Janus WEATHERCOCK. 





* The characteristic of this odiously squeamish, canting, profligate age ! 








MODERN GALLANTRY. 


[x comparing modern with ancient 
manners, we are pleased to com- 
pliment ourselves upon the point of 
gallantry, as upon a thing altogether 
unknown to the old classic ages. 
This has been defined to consist in 
a certain obsequiousness, or deferen- 
tial respect, paid to females, as fe- 
males. 

I shall believe that this principle 
actuates our conduct, when I can 
forget, that in the nineteenth century 
of the eva, from which we date our 
civility, we are but just beginning to 
leave off the very frequent practice 
of whipping females in public, in 
common with the coarsest male of- 
lenders. 

I shall believe it to. be influential, 
when I can shut my eyes to the fact, 
that in England women are still oc- 
Casionally—hanged. 

I shall believe in it, when actresses 
are no. longer subject to be hissed off 
a stage by gentleraen. 


I shall believe in it, when Dori- 


mant-hands a fish-wife across the 
kennel; or assists the apple-woman 
topick up-her wandering fruit, which 
some unlucky dray has just dissi- 


Vou. VI. 





I shall believe in it, when the Do- 
rimants in humbler life, who would 
be thought in their way notable 
adepts in this refinement, shall act 
upon it in places where they are not 
known, or think themselves not ob- 
served—when I shall see the tra- 
veller for some rich tradesman part 
with his admired box coat, to spread 
it over the defenceless shoulders of 
the poor woman, whe is passing to 
her parish on the roof of the, same 
stage-coach with him, drenched in 
the rain—when IJ shall no longer see 
a woman standing up in the pit of a 
London theatre, till she is sick and 
faint with the exertion, with men 
about her, seated. at their ease, aud 
jeering at her distress ; till one, that 
seems to have more manners or cOon- 
science than the rest, significantly 
declares ‘‘ she should be welcome to 
his seat, if she were a little younger 
aud haudsomer.” Place. this dapper 
warehouseman, or that rider, a 
circle of their own female acquaint- 
ance, and you shall confess you haye 
not seen a politer-bred man in Loth-. 
bury. , 

Lastly, I shall begin to believe that 


there is some such principle, influ- 
2K 
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encing our conduct, when more than 
one halt of the drudgery and coarse 
servitude of the world shall cease to 
be performed by women. 

Until that day comes, I shall never 
believe this boasted point to be any 
thing more than a conventional fic- 
tion ; a pageant got up between the 
sexes, in a certain rank, and at a 
certain time of life, in which both 
find their account equally. 

I shall be even disposed to rank it 
among the salutary fictions of life, 
when in polite circles I shall see the 
same attentions. paid to age as to 
youth, to homely features as to 
handsome, to coarse complexions as 
to clear—to the woman, as she is a 
woman, not as she is a beauty, a for- 
tune, or a title. 

I shall believe it to be something 
more than a name, when a well- 
dressed gentleman in a well-dressed 


company can advert to the topic of 
female old age without exciting, and 


intending to excite a sneer :—when 
the phrases “* antiquated virginity,” 
and such a one has “ overstaid her 
market,” pronounced in good com- 
pany, shall raise immediate offence 
in man, or woman, that shall hear 
them spoken. 

Joseph Paice, of Bread-street-hill, 
merchant, and one of the Directors 
of the South Sea company—the same 
to whom Edwards, the Shakspeare 
commentator, has addressed a fine 
sonnet —was the only pattern of con- 
sistent gallantry I have met with. 
He took me under his shelter at an 
early age, and bestowed some pains 
upon me. I owe to his precepts and 
example whatever there is of the 
man of business (and that is not 
much) in my composition. It was 
not his fault that I did not profit 
more. Though bred a Presbyterian, 
and brought up a merchant, he was 
the finest gentleman of his time. He 
had not one system of attention to 
females in the drawing room, and 
another in the shop, or at the stall. 1 
do not mean that he made no dis- 


tinction. But he never lost sizht of 


sex, or overlooked it in the casualties 
of a disadvantageous situation. I 
have seen him stand bare-headed— 
smile, if you please—to a poor ser- 
vant girl, while she has been in- 
quiring of him the way to some 
street—in such a posture of unforced 
civility, as neither to embarrass her 





in the acceptance, nor himself in the 
offer, of it. He was no dangler, jy 
the common acceptation of the word, 
after women: but he reverenced and 
upheld, in every form in which it 
came before him, womanhood. I have 
seen him—nay, smile not—tenderly 
escorting a market-woman, whom he 
had encountered in a shower, exalt- 
ing his umbrella over her poor basket 
of fruit, that it might receive no da- 
mage, with as much carefulness as if 
she had been a Countess. To the 
reverend form of Female Eld he 
would yield the wall (though it were 
to an ancient beggar-woman) with 
more ceremony than we can afford 
to show our grandams. He was the 
Preux Chevalier of Age; the Sir 
Calidore, or Sir Tristan, to those 
who have no Calidores or Tristans to 
defend them. The roses, that had 
long faded thence, still bloomed tor 
him in those withered and yellow 
cheeks. 

He was never married, but in his 
youth he paid his addresses to the 
beautiful Susan Winstanley — ol 
Winstanley’s daughter of Clapton— 
who dying in the early days of thei 
courtship, confirmed in him the re- 
solution of perpetual bachelorship. 
It was during their short courtship, 
he told me, that he had been one day 
treating his mistress with a profusion 
of civil speeches—the common gal- 
lantries—to which kind of thing she 
had hitherto manifested no repuc- 
nance—but in this instance with 
no effect. He could not obtain 
from her a decent acknowledgment in 
return. She rather seemed to resent 
his compliments. He could not set 
it down to caprice, for the lady had 
always shown herself above that lit- 
tleness. When he ventured on the 
following day, finding her a little 
better humoured, to expostulate with 
her on her coldness of yesterday, she 
confessed, with her usual frankness. 
that she had no sort of dislike to his 
attentions ; that she could even en- 
dure some high-flown compliments ; 
that a young woman placed in he! 
situation had a right to expect al! 
sort of civil things said to her; that 
she hoped, she could digest a dose 
of adulation, short of insincerity, 
with as little injury to her humility 
as most young women: but that— 
a little before he had cammenced his 
compliments—she had overheard him 
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by accident, in rather rough lan- 
age, rating a young woman, who 
had not brought home his cravats 
quite to the appointed time, and she 
thought to herself, “ As Iam Miss 
Susan Winstanley, and a young lady 
—a reputed beauty, and kuown to be 
4 fortune, —I can have my choiceof the 
finest speeches from the mouth of this 
very fine gentleman who is court- 
ing me—but if I had been poor Mary 
Such-a-one, (naming the milliner)— 
and had failed of bringing home 
the cravats to the appointed hour— 
though perhaps I had sat up half the 
night to forward them—what sort of 
compliments should I have received 
then ?—Aud my woman’s pride came 
to my assistance; and I thought, 
that if it were only to do me honour, 
a female, like myself, might have 
received handsomer usage: and | 
was determined not to aceept any 
fine speeches, to the compromise of 
that sex, the belonging to which was 
after all my strongest claim and title 
to them.” 

1 think the lady discovered both 
generosity, and a just way of think- 
ing, in this rebuke which she gave 
her lover; and I have sometimes 
imagined, that the uncommon strain 
of courtesy, which through life regu- 
lated the actions and behaviour of 
my friend towards all of womankind 
indiscriminately, owed its happy ori- 
gin to this seasonable lesson from the 
lips of his lamented mistress. 


I wish the whole female world 
would entertain the same notion of 
these things, that Miss Winstanley 
showed. ‘Then we should see some- 
thing of the spirit of consistent gal- 
lantry; and no Jonger witness the 
anomaly of the same man—a pattern 
of true politeness to a wife—of cold 
contempt, or rudeness, to a sister— 
the idolater of his female mistress— 
the disparager and despiser of his no 
less female aunt, or unfortunate—still 
female—maiden cousin. Just so much 
respect as a woman derogates from 
her own sex, in whatever condition 
placed—her handmaid, or dependant 
—she deserves to have diminished 
from herself on that score ; and pro- 
bably will feel the diminution, when 
youth, and beauty, and advantages, 
not inseparable from sex, shall lose 
of their attraction. What a woman 
should demand of aman in courtship, 
or after it, is first—respect for her 
as she is a woman ;—and next to 
that—to be respected by him above 
all other women. But let her stand 
upon her female character, as upon a 
foundation ; and let the attentions, 
incident to individual preference, be 
so many pretty additaments, and or- 
naments—as many, and as fanciful, 
as you please—to that main struc- 
ture. Let her first lesson be—with 
sweet Susan Winstanley—to reverence 


her sex. 
ELIA. 








AWAKE, MY LOVE. 


Awake, my love! 


ere morning’s ray 


Throws off night’s weed of pilgrim grey ; 
Ere yet the hare cower’d close from view 
Licks from her fleece the clover dew ; 

Or wild swan shakes her snowy wings, 
By hunters roused from secret springs ; 
Or birds upon the boughs awake, 

Till green Arbigland’s woodlands shake. 





9 
She comb’d her curling ringlets down, 


Laced her green jupes and clasp’d her shoon, 


And from her home by Preston burn 


Came forth, the rival light of morn. 

The lark’s song dropt, now loud, now hush— 
The gold-spink answered from the bush— 
The plover, fed on heather crop, 


Call’d from the misty mountain top, 
2K2 
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3. 


"Tis sweet, she said, while thus the day 
Gsrows into gold from silvery grey, 

‘T’o hearken heaven, and bush, and brake, 
Instinct with soul of song awake— 

‘To sce the smoke, in many a wreath, 
Stream blue from hall and bower beneath, 
Where yon blithe mower hastes along 
With glittering scythe and rustic song. 


4. 


Yes, lovely one! and dost thou mark 

The moral of yon caroling lark ? 

‘Tak’st thou from Nature's counsellor tongue 
The warning precept of her song ? 

Each bird that shakes the dewy grove 

Warms its wild note with nuptial love— 

The bird, the bee, with various sound, 

Proclaim the sweets of wedlock round. C, 








ON THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF ETIQUETTE AND PARADE. 


Some philosophers and declaimers, 
disgusted with the vanities of polite 
society, have concluded that happi- 
ness and true dignity can exist only 
in the savage state. Werein, I think, 
they are manifestly wrong. There 
is an intermediate state, surely, be- 
tween the opposite extremes ot bar- 
barism and extravagant refinement, 
better suited than either of them to 
the free and right exercise of man’s 
intellectual endowments and natural 
aflections. Man was right, it an- 


pears to me, when he betook himself 


to soap and water; neither is he 
without a respectable plea for his 
use of combs: nor can I, in my 
heart, think much the worse of him, 
lor declining to eat his meat either 
raw or alive. In his moral condi- 
tions too, as well as in his external 
circumstances, I can make many al- 
lowances for his departure from some 
of the simplicities of Otaheité. His 
emancipation from thievish propensi- 
ties, for instance, may be borne with; 
and his neglect of the “ good old prac- 
tice” of knocking young children or old 
persons on the head, when consider- 
ed troublesome or unnecessary, is, in 
my opinion, absolutely commend- 
able. These modest improvements 
are within the verge of the interme- 
diate state that I have mentioned ; 
and no man, perhaps, in clothes and 
his senses, would deliberately con- 
cemm them. If there were no such 


state, however, and the question of 
preference lay between a condition 


purely natural or savage, and the 
highest degree of what we call re- 
finement—between a wigwam and a 
palace, the Boshies-men and _ thie 
heau monde—a man might hesitate in 
his decision, yet not be mad; or 
might finally turn from kings and 
their courts, and give his choice to 
his kindred in the woods, vet not be 
indifferent to the glories of human 
intellect, and the charms of human 
love and kindness. 

Coarseness is the besetting sin ot 
uncivilized life—while civilization m 
its excess degenerates into eflemi- 
nacy, frivolity, and all the timid 
vices, headed by their chief, hypo- 
crisy. Now coarseness is by no 
means incompatible with the highest 
attributes of mind, and often en- 
ters even into the gentlest charities 
of our nature—not indeed without 
violence to the softness of their ex- 
terior forms, but without injury to 
their vital pith and substance. We 
certainly cannot say this of that com- 
bination of fecbleness, coldness, and 
affectation, however set off by poltsh, 
which is the peculiar produce of “ the 
best society.” The noblest creations 
of mind in poetry have abounded 
with extreme coarseness ; and it lis 
been questioned, whether this quali- 
ty, the result of an irresponsible 
boldness and freedom, be not in some 
degree inseparable from the highest 
oddee of genius. The rules which 
govern taste, it has been said, frighten 
invention ; they make a man at once 
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decent and dull; lead to a smooth 
and unerring mediocrity, secure only 
of not giving offence, and at the same 
time subdue all that has most power 
to yield delight. Be this as it may 
in poetry, it is certain that, in the 
conduct of life, a studious and ex- 
clusive attention to refinement, with 
its small delicacies and critical punc- 
tilios, invariably tends to reduce 
substance and vigour, to cripple all 
freedom of action, and _ stifle all 
warmth and alacrity of feeling. As- 
perities are removed—courseness is 
softened down; but with the same 
kind of consequences as attend the 
labours of certain renovators of old 
pictures, who, offended by here and 
there a speck of dirt, set themselves 
to scrubbing and scraping with such 
resolution, that dirt, and colour, and 
form, yield before them, and a pic- 
ture finally comes forth from their 
hands, smooth and clean—and no- 
thing else. 

Man, to shelter himself from the 
cold, put on clothing; and, without 
stopping to inquire at present how 
much he may have lost by this mea- 
sure in power and freedom of bodily 
action, as he gained something in 
point of comfort and enjoyment, we 
will admit that he did well. Having 
thus satisfied a plain necessity, he 
begins, under new influences of Jazi- 
ness and leisure, to improve and re- 
fine; makes a sort of plaything of his 
dress ; converts it, without the least 
regard to its original purposes, into 
a simple subject of experimental de- 
coration ; pursues a continual round 
of unmeaning changes, only because 
they are changes, not adapting his 
finery to his body, but forcing his 
body to be the servant of his finery, 
turning it into a mere clothes-peg, 
—a convenient kind of thing made to 
show off the beauty of red cloth and 
shining satin. We admire all this, 
It 1s true; though it would be diffi- 
cult to justify ourselves fur so doing 
to good taste—if taste has any con- 
nection with plain sense and com- 
mou propriety. In the matter of 
dress, taste would certainly admit 
nothing tending to disguise the “ fair 
Proportions” of the body, or to ob- 
Struct the ease, and grace, and dig- 
nity, of its natural movements. We 
admire fine clothes wherever we see 
them; but purely on their own ac- 
Count. We look with delight on a 
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procession of the nobility in their 
state dresses—a mere doating on rich 
stuffs and gaudy colours—an ulle 
adoration ot irrelevant velvet and 
impertinent feathers. We should ad- 
mire them in the same spirit were 
they hung with variegated lamps ; or 
could come to the grace, I have no 
doubt, with a little discipline, of re- 
garding with a pleasing wonder 
Knights Grand Crosses, and Com- 
manders, rolling and ducking along 
in the guise of “ Jack inthe Green.” I 
have heard of a tribe of people in 
America, or somewhere, who, being 
rather ill-provided with the ordinary 
manufactures that supply the magni- 
ficence of dress, help out their po- 
verty by borrowing from the more 
costly and portable part of their 
household furniture. Among them 
you shall see a dignitary, on state 
occasions, covered, under pretence 
of shirt and coat, with a miscellane- 
ous load of crockery and hardware— 
glittering and jingling in a musical 
attire of tea-pots, spoons, warming- 
pan, and fire-irons. Very pretty all 
this, I am ready to grant, ina bare 
view of ornament. I am maintain- 
ing only, that such adventurous nice- 
ties are apt to do violence to quali- 
ties of far more importance than 
ornament. We sneer at the naked 
savage, besmeared with tallow and 
ochre ; and his embellishments are 
certainly coarse enough, ill-applied, 
and none of the sweetest: but be it 
remembered that, simple and greasy 
as he stands, he can run down a fox at 
a moment’s notice, or swim a river, 
or scale a precipice ; while a Knight 
Grand Cross, in the full glory of his 
wardrobe, shall scarcely perchance be 
able to walk without help.—After 
all, simplicity is the prime element 
of all that is truly great and lastingly 
pleasing. Whatever the proprietors 
of silk breeches and cocked hats may 
think of the matter, the naked figure 
exhibits man in his most striking 
form of beauty and power. Lam not 
contending that every man out of his 
clothes is an Apollo: it is. enough 
for my argument if it be admitted, 
that Apollo in a coat and breeches 
would at once lose all his dignity and 
grace. 

A scheme of torture, analogous to 
that applied to dress, is extended by 
“the first circles” to all their con- 
cernments. Their passions and afs 
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fections, their loves and friendships, 
are so encumbered with dull rites 
and irrelevant forms, that they can 
scarcely live under the load. They 
accumulate drapery and figure-work, 
till substance is quite buried under 
show, and nothing remains but hol- 
low signs and heartless appearances; 
till dropping a card at his door is a 
Visit to an acquaintance, and sending 
an empty coach to his funeral is 
mourning for a friend. Ktiquette is 
the sovereign controller of conduct, 
—tle sole representative of nature, 
among certam classes. They cast 
out the unruly souls that were born 
with them, banish rebellious reason 
and pragmatical conscience, and fill 
themselves with an entirely lew Or- 
dei ot machinery, quict, precise, 
passive—and as true to the Court 
Calendar as the needle to the pole. 
The vulgar, or the mass of mankind, 
have heads and hearts, and will be 
thrusting themselves forward into 
all the serious duties and illustrious 
cares of life; so that nothing con- 
nected with the highest aims of rea- 
son aud invention, or with the noblest 
or the kindest affections, is left un- 
touched by their vile participation. 
Hlow then are “ the great” to distin- 
guish themselves? What sacred pe- 
culiarities can they assume, except 
certain small modes, superadded to 
the ordinary ways of doing ordinary 
things, which the multitude are too 
full of business and enjoyment to no- 
tice or imitate? Shut out from the 
animating bustle of common life—its 
anxious wants and earnest interests, 
they have noresource against time, and 


no provision for glory, except that of 


investing lite things with great 
names; dignifying trifles by magni- 
ficeut devices, and helping out their 
shortness and insipidity with cir- 
cuitous ceremony and intricate pa- 
rade. Think of the popular pro- 
cess of despatching a pound or two 
of food into the stomach, to re- 
lieve hunger and emptiness, and then 
turn your attention to the multipli- 
ed entanglements—the plot and stra- 
tagem, of a grand diuner-party in 
high life. You and I “ jump into” 
our clothes—** just swallow a mouth- 
ful,” —** toss off” a draught—put on 
our hats and “ are off,"—and still 
find enough to do hefore we take 
another jump—into bed: but such 
brevities of conduct would absolutely 





annihilate the great for twenty-three 
hours out of the twenty-four. We 
talk of the twinkling of an eyemand 
half a minute—divisions of time 
which a man of quality has no con- 
ception of. His business is delay ; 
his enjoyment, not to be lively in 
every thing, but to be long. 

The worst effect of these forms and 
superiluities is, that they break down 
the energies of the mind, and tho- 
roughly incapacitate a man from 
acting, in any circumstances, with 
directness and promptitude. ‘They 
are not to be cast aside, as an artisan 
puts off his Sunday clothes, when 
they might distract his attention and 
obstruct his labour. Once become 
endeared and habitual, they cling to 
a man for ever. ‘Though adapted 
only to the service of a morning levee 
or an evening ball, he will be faith- 
ful to them under every aspect ot 
fortune. If called upon for dispatch 
by any untried emergency, however 
critical and perilous, he is called in 
vain: he must still refer to his little 
system of regulated movements, and 
prescribed delays ; he has no notion 
of sudden impulses, and sudden ac- 
tion; he must have his appointed 
signals, and due permits ; and, though 
death should stare him in the face, 
will provide for his safety only ac- 
cording to law. He loves forms toi 
their own sake: they have been ca- 
pable, he has found, of giving inter- 
est to the smallest occasions, and thc 
greatest occasions cannot induce hin 
to dispense with them. The iatal 
capture of Louis XVI. at Varennes, 
was caused, Madame de Staél le 
clares, ** by some delays of form and 
ceremony, without which it was l- 
possible for the King to get into his 
coach.” As for bundling him in at 
once, and scampering off with hin 
for his life, as though he had been 
nothing but a man im his senses, 
was not to be thought of. Truc , the 
danger was pressing and nothing tess 
than death—but the Gold Stick! auc 
the Silver Stick! and all the othe 
sticks, bearing or borne, would you 
think of neglecting them for a mo- 
ment, or in any moment? 

Cardinal de Retz gives us an ac- 
count of a charming little interlude 
of court politics happeuing in hs 
time, which is strikingly illustrative 
of the absorbing influence of forms, 
and the kind of serious and impas- 
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sioned frivolity that they fix in the 
mind—a frivolity not to be daunted 
by the threats and frowns of the 
most momentous occasions. At a 
period when the nation was in arms 
for its best and dearest rights, and 
the monarchy trembled to its base, 
the Prince of Conde interceded, with 
his high authority, to have a stool at 
court granted to the Countess of 
Foix, a privilege hitherto enjoyed 
only by duchesses. Mazarin opposes 
the measure with his whole soul, and 
incites all the young noblemen at 
court to resist, with their lives, all 
orders of stools that were not grant- 
ed upon special warraut. The Prince 
seeing this formidable array, headed 
by the Mareschal de  L’Hopital, 
thought it prudent to recede; though 
still not without trying some means 
of gratifying the pride and jealousy 
of his friend the Countess. As he 
could not raise her to a stool, the 
next best mode of establishing an 
equality, he thought, would be to 
pull the duchesses down; and ac- 
cordingly, he proposed that all stools 
of all privileged houses should be 
suppressed. ‘The Family of Rohan 
was the first of the number, and 
would as soon have given up their 
lives. De Retz now took the alarm, 
and resolved upon a counter-assem- 
bly “ for maintaining the stool of the 
house of Rohan.” He used, at the 
same time, all his personal influence 
with the Prince of Condé, and pre- 
vailed. “I promise you,” said that 
great man, “ not to oppose the pri- 
vilege of the stool, in the house of 
Rohan.” ‘This point established, 
people could then proceed to consi- 
der,whether some measures might not 
be adopted for saving Paris from 
massacre and pillage.—De Retz re- 
lates his story with the most perfect 
gravity, being himself not a little in- 


fected with the great epidemic of 


courts, the disease of frivolity and 
lorms. Hurrying one day to mediate 
between the soldiers and the people, 
i the heat and peril of a bloody 
scutile, he had one of his pages 
wounded, he informs us, who held 
up his cassock behind.” Conceive a 
man so attended iu such a moment! 
Cardinals, it may be said, always 
have their train-bearers: and this is 
precisely what I have been contend- 
iug for. The great must have their 
forms, cost what it may 3 fashion go 





verns them like a fatality, bending 
to neither time nor circumstance. In 
their blind obedience, they remind me 
ot a little animal I have read of, call 
ed the Lapland Marmot, whose in- 
stinct it is, when in motion, to ad- 
vance invariably straight forwards. 
Whatever impediments may oppose 
it, fire or water, this instinct pre- 
vails:; it can indulge in neither cir- 
cuit nor ‘short cut;” if it encoun- 
ters a well, it plunges into it, and is 


seen crawling up on the other side ; if 


it is stopped by a hay-stack, it gnaws 
its way through it; if it meets a boat 
ou the water, it passes over it—in 
short, it gives way to nothing, and 
goes round nothing, but keeps boring 
on in its inflexible line, “ through 
dense and rare,” though its life 
shoull be the sacrifice of its con- 
stancy. 

Age and approaching death, one 
would imagine, might sober even a 
courtier ; force him at last to be in 
earnest; to put away all solemn 
trifling and imposture, and prepare 
for his change in simplicity and truth. 
The case, however, is otherwise. 
Decrepitude, with its rigid back, may 
have its little tricks; and something 
in the way of juggle and show may 
be got up even on a death-bed. As 
long as there is breath, there may be 
etiquette—nay, when a man has ce- 
remoniously ceased to exist, his cold 
and corrupting remains may still go 
through their course of mummery, 
under the direction of his surviving 
and sympathetic friends: he may 
“lie in state” till he is quite rotten, 
and then be carried to the grave in 
the face of day, amidst the palpable 
woe of a thousand coaches, all re- 
spectfully empty, a state horse, and 
a lid of feathers. Madame du Def- 
fand, on her death-bed, though with- 
out an atom of religious feeling in her 


heart, would on no account go out of 


the world without the polite custom 
of a clergyman—making, however, 
an especial provision against being 
disturbed by any seriousness of mean- 
ing on the occasion. ‘ Monsieur le 
Cure,” said the dying penitent to the 
priest who attended her, “ you will 
be perfectly satisfied with me, as I 
shall be with you, if you perplex me 
with no reasons, questions, or ser- 
mons.” Montaigne cites a very re- 
markable iustance of death-bed fool- 
ery. Speaking of the insignificance 
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of death in certain minds, he mentions 
a great man, who spent his last hours 
in arranging the honours of his own 
funeral, Having earnestly solicited 
the attendance of his friends of rank 
and wealth, and settled with mi- 
nute exactness the whole method and 
order of this his final show, he seemed 
quite at ease, and died content. “ I 
have seldom heard,” adds Montaigne, 
‘«* of so long-lived a vanity.” 

On such a system of refinement as 
this, the great, that is, the very great, 
found their claims to superiority over 
the bulk of mankind—the vulgar, the 
people, the rabble, or any other con- 
temptuous collective you please, that 
shall designate the active, thinking, 
feeling crowd, whose pitiful lot it is, 
to fill up their time with useful indus- 
try, or natural enjoyments. He is the 
first in rank who is least independent 
of rules and ceremonies. The Court 
Calendar, that unanswerable distri- 
butor of degrees, so determines, and 
there can be no doubt of it. A peer 
is greater than a baronet, a duke is 
greater than a peer, and a king takes 
precedence of all. Greater than a 
King !—Inconceivable! A Welsh bi- 
shop made an apology to James I, 
for preferring God—to his Majesty. 
‘The question of precedence was deli- 
cate, but the Deity, it was believed, 
in the phrase of the court, had the 
jas. 

Contemplating enormities like these, 
one is disposed almost to justify 
Rousseau, or any man, in abhorring 
the very name of civilization, and, in 
a paroxysm of overpowering disgust, 


might exclaim,—* Send us to our 
caves again—strip us to the wind, 
and rain, and sun; give us our gross 
loves—our fierce hatred—our bloody 
revenge ;—any thing, if it be but na- 
ture.” Such a burst over, we soon 
take heart again, and perceive that 
there is no pressing necessity for 
adopting so tremendous a remedy. 
{tiquette, in its mawkish mixture of 
stateliness and imbecility, though the 
exclusive currency of the “ first so- 
ciety,” does not certainly represent 
human nature in an attractive dress. 
But civilization is not responsible for 
its abominations, and she can point 
to millions upon millions of useful, 
intelligent, and happy creatures of 
her work, to refute such a scandal. 

We may remember too for our 
comfort, that even in the class which, 
by right of station, is most charge- 
able with the sins of vanity and aflec- 
tation, there are numberless_illus- 
trious examples, with whom high 
rank is but subsidiary to all that can 
exalt and adorn human nature. The 
mere puppets of etiquette are, in this 
country at least, in a minority, even 
at court. The capability of folly is 
pretty equally distributed among all 
classes: we can only say, that it 1s 
most likely to meet with dangerous 
encouragement among those who 
are farthest removed from the re- 
straints of wholesome labour, and 
the sobering cares of common lite. 
A man who has his bread to get, has 
no time to make himself very ridi- 
culous. 

R. A. 








SIR MARMADUKE MAXWELL, 


Tue Dramatic Poem, which occu. 
pies the chief bulk of this agreeable 
volume, has been so highly spoken 
of by the first literary authority in 
this country that it is almost need- 
less, not to say impertinent, to add 
our mite of approbation to it. ‘The 
Author of Waverley thus expresses 
his cordial opinion of it in his Pre- 
face to the Fortunes of Nigel. 

Author. There is my friend Allan has 
written just such a play as I might write 


&c. BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM.* 


myself, in a very sunny day, and with one 
of Bramah’s extra patent-pens. 1 cannot 
make neat work without such appur- 
tenances. 

Captain Clutterbuck. Do you mean Al. 
lan Ramsay ? 

Author. No, nor Barbara Allan cither. 
I mean Allan Cunningham, who has just 
published his tragedy of Sir Marmaduke 
Maxwell, full of merry-making and mur- 
dering, kissing and cutting of throats, and 
passages which lead to nothing, and which 
are very pretty passages for all that. Not 





* Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, a Dramatic Poem; The+Mermaid of Galloway; The 


Legend of Richard Faulder; and Twent 
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a glimpse of probability is there about the 
plot, but so much animation in particular 
passages, and such a vein of poetry through 
the whole, as I dearly wish I could infuse 
into my Culinary Remains, should I ever 
be tempted to publish them. With a po- 
pular impress, people would read and ad- 
mire the beauties of Allan—as it is, they 
may, perhaps, only note his defects—or, 
what is worse, not note him at all. But 
never mind them, honest Allan ; you are a 
credit to Caledonia for all that—There 
are some lyrical effusions of his too, which 
you would do well to read, Captain. ** It’s 
hame and it’s hame,”’ is equal to Burns. 
We ourselves agree to this une- 
quivocal and enviable testimony in 
its favour; and we are the more glad 
to avail ourselves of it, as (besides 
private reasons which would lead us 
to avoid any thing that might be 
construed into a puff) it enables us 
to speak our minds more freely with 
respect to a few faults which strike 
us (like specks on the sun’s disk) in 
this very interesting performance.— 
We think (though we do not know 
that this is a fault) that the effect of 
this Dramatic Poem is more that 
which arises from the perusal of a 
romance thanof a tragedy. The in- 
terest of the story prevails over the 
force of the dialogue, though the last 
is spirited and natural: the charac- 
ters serve more as vehicles to convey 
a series of extraordinary incidents, 
than to display the extreme workings 
of the passions or the hidden springs 
of action. We read on, without 
being violently stimulated or much 
startled, with an unabated and per- 
sonal anxiety about the event of the 
fable and the fate of the different 
characters—with a love of the good, 
and a hatred of the vicious agents in 
the plot—as we should read the nar- 
rative of any striking occurrence in 
actual life, put into pleasing and fan- 
ciful verse. Perhaps Mr. Cunning- 
ham too often lays aside the tragic 
buskin to assume the Minstrel’s harp, 
or to rehearse the affecting passages 
of Traditional Literature. We can 
attribute this not more to a want of 
confirmed practice than to an amiable 
modesty. Scarce conscious of uni- 
Versally-acknowledged merit in his 
favourite pursuits, it is no wonder 
that’ he touches the strings with a 
trembling and uncertain hand in a 
new | department of art. Increased 
experience would give greater bold- 
ess ; and greater boldness would be 


crowned with more triumphant suc- 
cess, for our author does not want 
resources in feeling or nature. In 
case Mr. Cunningham gives us an- 
other Scottish tragedy, we would ad- 
vise him (as far as he may think 
our opinion worth attending to) to 
get rid of the mixture of quaint 
proverbial phrases and northern 
dialect. A pastoral drama (like 
Allan Ramsay’s Gentle Suernern) 
may be written entirely in the 
Scottish idiom: a tragedy, or even 
2 dramatic poem, with stately and 
heroic characters in it, should (we 
conceive) be written entirely in 
English: the jumbling the two lan- 
guages together is decidedly bad in 
either case, and is only proper to the 
narrative or ballad style, where the 
dignity of no individual is committed, 
and where the author is privileged (as 
a remote spectator of the scene) to 
speak either in his own person or to 


throw in occasional sprinklings of 


local and national expression, with a 
view to produce a more lively sense 
of reality and to give it a dramatic 
air. But where the form itself is 
dramatic, the same licence (to our 
feelings) is neither necessary nor al- 
lowable. Ina romantic description 
of an invincible knight of old, it may 
be a peasant that speaks, or from 
whom we have learnt the story—we 
may avail ourselves therefore of all 
the bye-resources, the quaint or ca- 
sual varieties of the language, to 
touch, to identify, to surprise. But 
where the knight himself speaks in 
his own character, his language 
should be one, and it should be (ac- 
cording to the prevailing prejudice) 
dignified. Otherwise, ‘ the blank 
verse halts for it.” Such words as 
shealing, and cushat, and cummer, 
and dool, come in very well among 
the rude rhymes of a ballad-strain, 
which (for any thing that appears to 
the contrary) might have been said 
or sung by an old Highland bagpipe- 
player five hundred years ago—they 
assist the illusion, which is favourable 
to the poet, and flattering to the rea- 
der—and we can turn at leisure to 
the glossary to know the meaning, as 
an improvement of the mind and an 
enlargement of our knowledge. But 
it is not so well, when a noble and 
accomplished person is speaking in 
good set lines of ten syllables, to have 
to stop him repeatedly with “ What 
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was that you said, Sir?’ A tragedy 
is known to be a modern production 
—it has not the smack of antiquity in 
it—anud though it places us imme- 
diately in contact with the Dramatis 
Persone, it is not by carrying us 
hack to them, but by bringing them 
down tous. The poet, who intro- 
duces them to the modern public, like 
a Gentleman-usher of the Black-Rod, 
must see to it that they have their 
proper cue and costume. We would, 
in a word, make the same remon- 
strance to Mr. Cunningham that a 
late Scotch peer did (we think some- 
what prematurely) to Mr. Mathews 
on a parallel occasion. The noble 
person we allude to had been to see 
oue of Mr. Mathews’s Ar Homes, 
aid atterwards went into his dress- 
ing-room to congratulate him on his 
success. ‘ ] admire your perform- 
ance much—it is quite charming. 
Your Frenchman is excellent, not 
that I'm a judge myself, for I have 
never been in France; but J 
says it’s excellent ; so it must be so. 
There is, however, one thing, my 
dear friend, that I would advise you 
to —leave out your old Scotchwoman. 
Depend upon it, it won't do. It’s 
bad. The Scotch dialect is a thing 
that is at present quite obsolete, no- 
hody understands it. Zn foc, mon, 
we in Edinburgh now speak pure St. 
James's!” The serious Scottish 
Muse may, at least, aspire to be upon 
a par with the good people of Edin- 
burgh, 

The only important drawback ou 
the cilect of the poem before us is 
what strikes us as the improbability 
of the main incident on which the 
story hinges. Halbert Comyne and 
his comrades enter Caerlaverock 
Castle as old friends and acquaint- 
ances, and in the middle of his hall 
murder Lord Maxwell, and carry off 
by torce his wife and son, without its 
being once suspected by the servants 
and neighbours that the deed was 
done by these unhallowed inmates. 
What adds to the singularity is, that 
they are not murdered or seized upon 
in their beds, or in some obscure 
corner of the forest, but in the midst 
of their own castle, the menials being 
sent out of the way to a merry- 
making for that express purpose. 
The discovery of this strange secret 
forms the chief business of the plot; 
aud as it is continually recurred to, 





the inherent incongruity of the thing 
hangs an air of mystery over the 
whole narrative, much greater than 
that which arises from the preterna- 
tural agency either of witches or 
spirits. That Halbert Comyne, the 
next heir to the title and estate of 
the old lord, should come to Caer- 
laverock Castle with a crew of des- 
perados—that, on the third night 
after, the owner and his family should 
disappear—that Halbert Comyne 
should wake up the servants in the 
middle of the night to tell them what 
has happened—and that not a shadow 
of suspicion should light upon him or 
his accomplices, except froin the cir- 
cumstance of Simon Graeme and 
Mark Macgee being clandestinely 
stationed so as to see two of the vil- 
lains depositing the body ot Lord 
Maxwell under a tree, and through 
the incantations and preternatural 
forebodings of Mabel Moran, seems 
to us quite out of the question. 

As to the Introduction of spiritual 
machinery into the tragedy of Sir 
Marmaduke Maxwell, we do not, 
nor are we disposed to object to it 
generally, nor could we, if we would. 
Mr. Cunningham has too many, and 
too great authorities on his side. 
But we think he has brought real 
and fantastic apparitions into contact, 
on one or two occasions, in a way to 
distract the attention, and = conse- 
quently to stagger belief. Thus 
Halbert Comyne, when he visits Ma- 
bel Moran in the cave, is terrified 
first by the real ghost of Lord Max- 
well, deceased, and next by the pre- 
tended apparition of Lady Maxwell, 
who is still in the body. A real 
ghost, we certainly think, to chal- 
lenge our faith, should have the 
field to himself, and not enter the 
lists with the living. ‘The contrast 
annihilates the continuity of our ideas 
—the substantial spirit overlays the 
shadowy one, and one or other 1s 
infallibly rendered ridiculous. We 
are frequently reminded, in the mat- 
shalling of these dreadtul appearal- 
ces, of Richard and Macbeth. 

But enough, and indeed too much ot 
captious criticism. We will now 
proceed to lay before our readers one 
or two passages, which will enable 
them to judge of the beauty and fe 
licity of execution to be found in this 
attractive performance. 

We give the following scene bes 
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tween Lord and Lady Maxwell, asa 
mild and interesting effusion of pa- 
triotic and pastoral feelings. 


Lady Maxwell. Thou must not stand on 
earth, like a carved saint 
Which men do bow to, but which ne’er re- 
turns 
Their gratulation. 
Lord Maxwell. Love, there is a voice 
Still whispering, that all we love or hate— 
All we adinire, exalt, or hope to compass, 
‘Till the stars wax dun amid our meditation, 
Is but as words graved on the ocean sands, 
Which the returning tide blots out for ever. 
For I'm grown sick of the world’s compa- 
nionship, 

Ofcamp and city, and life’s pomp—the song 

Of bards impassion’d, who rank earth’s 
gross dust 

With things immortal—of the gladsome 
sound 

Of dulcimer and flute—the corrupt tongue 

©’ the shrewd politician. O! for a rude 
den 

In some vast desart—there I’d deem each 
Star, 

That lumined me in loneliness, was framed 

To coronet my brows—that the bloom’d 
bough 

On which the wild bees cluster’d, when its 
scent 

Fill'd all the summer air, graced my hand 
more 

Than a dread sceptre : and the little birds 

Would know us, love; the gray and plea- 
sant wren 

Would hang her mansion for her golden 
young 

Even in our woodland porch. 

Lady Maxwell. Thy country’s woes 

Haverobb'd thee of thy peaee—have pluck’d 
thy spirit 

Down from its heaven, and made sweet 
sleep to thee 

The bitterest bliss of life. 
Lord Maxwell. 1s there a bosom 
Full of a loyal heart ?—Is there a knee 
That seeks the dust at eve ?—a holy tongue, 
Whose orisons find heaven ? a noble mind. 
Whose pure blood has flow’d down through 
the pure veins 

Of a thousand noble bosoms ?—a brave 
man 

Who loves his country’s ancient name and 
law, 

And the famed line of her anointed kings ? 

Oh heaven! give him swift wings: the 
sword, the rack, 

The halter, and whet axe hold him in chace, 

And make a den of Scotland, for the fiends 

To howl and revel in. 

_Lady Maxwell, But shall we sit, 

Even as the dove does on the doom'd tree- 


‘ top, 
Until the axe strews to the weazel’s tooth 
Her young ones in their dowa ?—shall we 
go cast 
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Life’s heavenly jewel to the pit ? and page, 

With cap and cringing knee, him, match’d 
with whom 

A murderer's hand is milkwhite, and the 
brow 

Of a gross peasant, smutch’d with hovel 
soot, 

The brow of an archangel ? 

Lod Maxwell, Say no more :— 
My Scotland, whilst one stone of thine is 


left 

Unturn'’d by ruin’s plowshare—while one 
tree 

(irows green, untouch’d by the destroyer’s 
axe— 


While one foundation stone of palace or 
church, 

Or shepherd's hovel, stands unmoved by 

The rocking of artillery — while one stream, 

‘Though curdling with warm life’s blood, 
can frequent 

Its natural track 
dust 

Of princes, heroes, sages, though their graves 

Flood ankle-deep in gore—O, 1 will love 
thee, 

And weep for thee;—and fight for thee, 
while heaven 

Lends life, and thy worst foes are but of 
tlesh, 

And can feel temper'd stecl. 

Lady Maxwell, Oli! had we here 

Ili thou so lovest, thy fiery cousin, he 

Who would have heir’d thee had I not been 
blest 

Above all hope in winning thee !—he was 

One bold in thought, and sudden in resolve ; 

In execution swifter :—Halbert Comyne, 

Of thee our peasants love to talk, and draw 

Thy martial aspect, and thy merry glance 

Among the maids at milking time. Yet 
they 

Pause mid their rustic charactering, and 
cough, 

And with a piece of proverb or old song 

They close the tale, look grave, and shake 
the head, 

And hope thou mey’st be blest and bide 
abroad.— (P. 31, &c.) 


while thou hoeld’st holy 





The following soliloquy of Halbert 
Comyne, in the begining of the se- 
cond act, may challenge comparison 
with some of Shakspeare’s delinea- 
tions of moody, blood-thirsty mis- 
anthropy. 


Tis said there is an hour in the darkness, 
when 

Man’s brain is wondrous fgtile, if nouglit 
holy 

Mix with his musings. Now, whilst seek- 
ing this, mu 

I’ve worn some hours away ; yet my brain's 
dull, 

Asif a thing call’d grace stuck to my heart, 

And sicken'd resolution. Is my soul tamed 
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And baby-rid with the thought that flood 
or field 

Can render back, to scare men and the 
moon, 

The airy shapes of the corses they en- 
womb ?— 

And what if itis so? Shall I lose the crown 

Of my most golden hope, because its circle 

Is haunted by a shadow ? Shall I go wear 

Five summers of fair looks,—sigh shreds 
of psalms,— 

Pray in the desart till I fright the fox,— 

Gaze on the cold moon and the cluster’d 
stars, 

And quote some old man’s saws “bout 
crowns above,— 

Watch with wet eyes at death-beds, dandle 
the child, 

And cut out elder whistles for him who 
knocks 

Red earth from clouted shoon ? Thus may 
I buy 

Scant praise from tardy lips; and when I 
die, 

Some ancient hind will scratch, to scare the 
owl, 

A death's head on my grave-stone. If I 
live so, 

May the spectres dog my heels of those [ 
slew 

I’ the gulph of battle ; wise men cease 
their faith 

In the sun’s rising ; soldiers no more trust 

The truth of temper'd steel. I never loved 
hin.— 

Ile topt me as a tree that kept the dew 

And balmy south wind from me; fair 
maids smiled ; 

Gilad minstrels sang ; and he went lauded 
forth, 

Like a thing dropt from the stars. At every 
step 

Stoop’d hoary heads unbonneted; white 
caps 

Hung in the air; there was clapping of 
hard palms, 

And shouting of the dames. AT] this to him 

Was as the dropping honey ; but to me 

"Twas as the bitter gourd. Thus did I 
hang, 

As his robe’s tassel, kissing the dust, and 
flung 

Behind him for boys’ shouts,—for cotman’s 
dogs 

To bay and bark at. Now from a far land, 

From ticlds of blood, and extreme peril I 
come, 

Like an eagle to his rock, who finds his nest 

Fill’d with an owlet’s young.—For he had 
seen 

(me summer's éve a milkmaid with her pail, 

And, ‘cause her foot was white, and her 
green gown 

Was spun by her white hand, he fell ia 
love : 

Then did he sit and pen an amorous ballad ; 

Then did he carve her name in plum-tree 

bark ; 


And, with a heart e’en soft as new press‘! 
curd, 

Away he walk'’d to wooe. He swore he 
loved her : 

She said, cream curds were sweeter thay 
lord’s love : 

IIe vow'’d "twas pretty wit, and he would 
wed her : 

She laid her white arm round the fond 
lord’s neck, 

And said his pet sheep ate her cottage kale, 

And they were naughty beasts, And so 
they talk’d ; 

And then they made their bridal bed i’ the 
grass, 

No witness but the moon. So this must 
pluck 

Things from my heart I’ve hugg'd since I 
could count 

What horns the moon had. There has 
been with me 

A time of tenderer heart, when soft love 
hung 

Around this beadsman’s neck such a fair 
string 

Of what the world calls virtues, that I stood 

Even as the wilder’d man who dropp’d his 
staif, 

And walk’d the way it fell to. Iam now 

More fiery of resolve. “This night I've 
wiped 

The milk of kindred mercy from iny lips ; 

I shall be kin to nought but my good blade, 

And that when the blood gilds it that flows 
between 

Me and wy cousin’s land.—Whio’s there ? 

(P, 40, &c.) 


The following speech of the en- 
amoured Sir Marmaduke is tender 
and beautiful. 

How sweet is this night's stillness :—sult 

and bright 

Heaven casts its radiance on the streanis, 
and they 

Lie all asleep, and tell the vaulted heaven 

The number of her stars. I see the doves 

Roosting in pairs on the green pine tree tlopss 

The distant ocean ’mid the moonlight 
heaves, 

All cluster’d white with sleeping water 
fowl. — 

Now where the moon her light spills on yon 
towcrs, 

I turn my sight, but not that I may try 

If her chaste circle holds a world more worth 

Man’s worshipping than this. See—sce— 
oh see 

Lights at her window !—blessed is the air 

Her blooming cheek that kisses :—looks she 
forth, 

To see if earth hold aught that’s worth her 
love ? , 

O let me steal one look at her sweet face-— 

For she doth still turn her dark eyes trom 
me; 

And she is silent as yon silver star 


‘That shows her dwelling place. (P. 44.) 
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Of Mr. Cunningham’s talents for 
terrific description an adequate judg- 
ment may be formed from the dia- 
logue between the outlawed Royalists 
and Mabel Moran, Act 3, Scene 1. 


Mabel. Hast thou look’d seaward ? hast 
thou landward look’d ? 
And look’d to heaven? then say what 
thou hast seen. 
First Royalist. There is a strange com- 
motion on the earth, 
And trouble on the waters ; heaven's whole 


stars 

Stream seven-fold bright ; a ruddy red one 
dropt 

Down on Caerlaverock castle; lo! it 
changed 


From its bright starry shape to a flaming 
shroud : 

T heard a loud sob, and a funeral wail— 

Flights of blood-rayens darken’d all the 
pines, 

And clapt their wings, and seem’d to smell 
out prey : 

I read the hour upon the chapel clock, 

And I dared look no longer. 


Mabel. Thou hast done 
Wisely and well, Now, William Seaton, 
sa 
Didst thou sit on Barnhourie cliff, and 
watch 


Sca-shore and heaven? ‘Then say what 

didst thou note. 
Second Royalist. A fearful cry came from 

the flood, a cry, 

Between Caerlaverock and Barnhourie rock, 

Of an unearthly utterance ; every wave— 

And they roll’d in heaped multitudes and 
Vast— 

Secm’d summited with fire. 
beach 

There ran a rushing wind ; and with the 
wind 

There came a voice more shrill than human 
tongue, 

Crying, ** Woe! woe!” I look’d again, 
and saw 

Four figures sailing in a bonnie boat, 

Two rude and strong, the third one slighter 
seem’d, 

A pale and martial form ; the fourth one was 

A mourning dame—even like Caerlave- 
rock's lady, 

With eyes upturn’d and white hands held 
to heaven.— 

A strong wind came, the green waves mount- 
ed high, 

And while the waters and the wild fire 


Along the 


flash’d, 
The peasants twain were daunted sore and 
bow'd 
Their heads in’ terror—up then leap’d the 
__. youth, 
His Pee ‘sword like devouring lightning 
a 


I heard a groan, and then another groan, 
And something plunging mid the midnight 


wave, 
And so I came to tell thee. 
Malel. Heaven, T thank thee, 
The green ear’s spared yet,—but the ripe 
Is cut, 


And by a villain’s sickle. Brief’s thy time, 

Thou ruthless spiller of thy kinsman’s blood : 

A hand shall rise against thee, and a sword 

Shall smite thee mid thy glory. For the san 

Shall walk but once from Burnswark’s bon- 
nie top 

To lonely Criffel, till we hear a sound 

Of one smote down in battle. Now, my 
friends, 

There is a bright day coming for poor Scot- 
land : 

*T will brighten first in Nithsdale, at the 
hour 

Foretold by our prophetic martyr, when 

The slayers’ swords were on him. Now 
be men: 

Gird to your sides your swords; rush to 
the flood ; 

To the good work of redemption. (P. 63.) 


There is great spirit and force of 


painting in the following: 


Sir John. Now, noble general, 

I crave small thanks for telling a strange 
tale. 

As I spurr’d past where yon rough oak- 
wood climbs 

The river-margin, I met something there— 

A form so old, so wretched, and so wither'd, 

I scarce may call it woman ; loose her dress 

As the wind had been her handmaid, and 
she Iean’d 

Upon a crooked crutch. When she saw me, 

She yell’d, and strode into my path; my 
steed 

Shook, and stood still, and gazed with me 
upon her: 

She smiled on me, as the devil does on the 
daimn’'d ; 

A smile that would turn the stern stroke of 
my sword 

Into a feather’s touch. TI smoothed my 
speech 

Down from the martial to the shepherd's 
tone, 

And stoop’d my basnet to my saddle bow, 

And ask’d for the castle of my good Lord 
Comyne ; 

Her eye glanced ghastly on me—and I saw 

Beneath its sooty fringe the glimmering fires 

“Go seck thou Halbert Comyne one day 
hence, 

Thou'lt find him even asthe dust which thon 

Dost carry on thy shoes. His days and heuzs 

Are number’d. Can the might and pride 


of man 
O’ercome the doom of God?” I ask’d her 
blessing : 
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She smiled in devilish joy, and gave me 
quick 

To feed Caerlaverock ravens. 

Comyne. So that’s all: 

For one poor plack she'd dreani thee a rare 
dream 3 

And crown thee Lord Protector, for the 
half 

Of a crook’d sixpence. These are old wild 
dames, 

Who sell the sweet winds of the south to 
sailors 3 

Who milk the cows in Araby, and suck 

The swans’ eggs of the Tigris: they can 
turn 

Their wooden slipper to a gilded barge : 

Their pikestaff'to a winged steed, that flies 

As far as carth grows grass. They cast 
their spells 

On green hot youths, and make the fond 
brides mourn. 

{ cive them garments which the moths have 
bored, 

And mouldy cheese—and so keep my good 
name, 

And my hens on my hen-roosts. 
(P. 97, &e.) 


The tone of sentiment in this dra- 
ma is throughout amiable and moral, 
and the conclusion happy and skil- 
fully brought about. We wish all 
our readers to read it!—The Mer- 
maid of Galloway is as beautiful as 
the Legend of Richard Faulder is 
overpowering. Is there not a re- 
semblance in the conception of the 
last to the Rime or tue ANCIENT 
Manrinere by Mr. Coleridge ? 


Of the Sones, we do not well know 
which to select as the most delight- 
fully natural. Perhaps the following 
is as striking for its touching and cha 
racteristic simplicity as any: 


BONNIE LADY ANN, 
There’s kames o* honey ‘tween my luve’s 
lips, 
An’ gold amang her hair, 
Her breasts are lapt in a holie veil, 
Nae mortal een look there. 
What lips dare kiss, or what hand dare 
touch, 
Or what arm o° luve dare span, 
The honey lips, the creamy palin, 
Or the waist o’ Lady Ann ! 


She kisses the lips o’ her bonnie red rose, 
Wat wi’ the blobs 0’ dew; 

But nae gentle lip, nor semple lip, 
Maun touch her Lady mou. 

But a broider’d belt, wi’ a buckle o° gold, 
IIcr jimpey waist maun span— 

© she’s an armfu’ fit for heaven, 
My bonnie Ladie Ann. 


Her bower casement is latticed wi’ flowers, 
Tied wp wi’ silver thread, 

An’ comely sits she in the midst, 
Men’s longing een to feed. 

She waves the ringlets frae her cheek, 
Wv her milky, milky han’, 

An’ her cheeks seem touch’d wi’ the finger 

o” God, 

My bonnie Ladie Ann. 


The morning cloud is tassell’d wi’ gold, 
Like my luve’s broider’d cap, 

An’ on the mantle which my luve wears 
ls monie a golden drap. 

Her bonnie eebrow’s a holie arch 
Cast by no earthly han’ ; 

An’ the breath 0’ Heaven’s atween the lip 
O’ my bonnie Ladie Ann ! 


I am her father’s gardener lad, 
An’ poor, poor is my fa’ ; 

My auld mither gets my sair-won fee, 
Wr’ fatherless bairnies twa. 

My een are bauld, they dwell on a place 
Where I darena mint my han’, 

But I water, and tend, and kiss the flower» 
O’ my bonnie Lady Ann, 
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DRURY LANE AND 


Wirmin the last month, Drury 
Lane Theatre has, under the inge- 
nious directions and active super- 
intendance of Mr. Beazley, been 
altered tor the better, and brightened 
by the goldbeater’s aid into a house 
of no ordinary splendour. Such a 
putting torth of golden leaves few au- 
tumns have witnessed; and as the 
conversion from cold and comfortless 
inconvenience to bright and capti- 
vating beauty has not been wrought 
at a trifling expence, we sincerely 
hope (though we do not expect) that 


COVENT GARDEN. 
the public will astonish the Drury 
Lane coffers with cash, and plen- 
tifully repay the cost of the cost- 
liness. We are no great hands at 
description, we critics being accts- 
tomed rather to cavil at evil author- 
ship and erring players, than to ce- 
scribe the beauties of architecture, 
and the industrious skill of the artist. 
But such a description as our poor 
carping and critical brains may 4'- 
ford, we cheerfully ofler to our read- 
ers. It must be remembered, that 
we write from the testimony of ow 
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own eyes, unaided by the architect’s 
circular, or the newspapers’ autho- 
rized eulogy. We must be supposed 
to be sitting midway in the pit—and, 
so sitting, thus to describe what sur- 
rounds us. 

The pit appears to be considerably 
elevated, almost inconveniently so for 
these days of expansive bonnets and 
rolling feathers. The seats are com- 
fortably contrived for the public, 
being alternately placed with packs, 
so as to afford a front resting hold 
for those persons who sit on the plain 
benches, without making the pas- 
sages inconveniently narrow., The 
effect of the boxes reminds us of that 
which Covent Garden had in its 
first bloom—the fronts being white 
and gold, and the backs a dark 
salmon colour, to throw out the or- 
uamental with the utmost force. The 
private boxes are as they were in the 
old theatre. On the stage, the altera- 
tions appear the most remarkable — 
the stage doors are removed—and 
the pit and orchestra are advanced 
nearer to the proscenium, reducing 
that terrible waste which used to 
stretch between the lamps and the 
green curtain. There are three mag- 
nificent boxes on each side, in the 
place of the old stage doors, rising 
irom the stage itself to the ceiling, 
and edged with two huge glittering 
pillars, very magnificent, and very 
much out of taste. We remember 
the four old green pillars in Old New 
Drury’s childhood ; and we remem- 
ber their beautiful unfitness; these 
pillars breed Lilliput actors, and make 
even Elliston himself look little. 

The elevation, or whatever it is 
called, of the stage, strikes us as 
being too lofty—and the drop curtain 
representing a gigantic drapery, half 
folded up, and half falling down a- 
hout the heels of some figures and 
pillars, is the greatest mass of com- 
lortless confusion the eye was ever 


troubled with. It is like some vast. 


clouded marble, and yields nothing 
of that repose which a drop curtain 
should afford in those pauses which 
relieve the active bustle of the drama. 
The ceiling is neat and beautiful ; 
and the chandelier brilliant in the 
extreme. The effect of the house is 
certainly rich and imposing ; and the 
defects upon which we have remark- 
ed are not of such a nature as to 
offend those who will nightly crowd 


to be astonished and delighted. Mr. 
Elliston and Mr. Beazley are, after 
all, very surprising gentlemen; the 
former for having dared such an 
alteration, and the latter for having 
accomplished it. 

We have done with the building, 
but we have not done with the 


manager and his company—and of 


these, or some of these, if we do 
not mistake ourselves, we = mmust 
speak in terms which will not re- 
dound very greatly to their reputa- 
tions. A great stir has been made 
in the theatrical world—the newspa- 
pers have babbled innumerable lies 
about managerial liberality and ma- 
nagerial zeal; and many favourite 
and celebrated performers — have 
changed masters and houses. To 
those who are deeply interested in 
the Drama’s welfare, these agitations 
and alterations have been awful, as 
the throes of nations and the strife 
of armies to political enthusiasts. 
We have been anxious, from our sus- 
picion of the total correctness of cer- 


tain parties, to get at the rights of 


things; and as we have taken great 
pains on the subject, we trust we 
shall be able to utter a few truths, 
which we firmly believe will go a 
fair way towards honestly informing 
the public on the subject. We should 
state that we are urged to the utter- 
ance of these facts, from an anxiety 
only to possess the public of the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth; for we are disinterested per- 
sons in ourselves, and have no dra- 
matic favours to ask at the hands of 
either manager. 

It will not be out of our readers’ 
minds, that Mr. Elliston, during last 
season, and the previous one, sailed 
in his dramatic bark with as wretch- 
ed a crew as ever trod the Thespian 
deck ; while Mr. Ifarris, at the other 
house (as it is called), went gaily on 
in his prosperous vessel, bravely 
manned and womanned, with “ youth 
at the prow, and pleasure at the 
helm.” The contrast was great and 
melancholy. While Mr. Elliston bul- 
feted about in distress with his dole- 
ful company, Mr. Harris rode in 
Cleopatra’s galley, and revelled in 
burnished gold. The end of this 


managerial venture on the part of . 


Mr. Elliston was what even an inex- 
perienced person could have fore- 
told—Drury Lane was almost driven 
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to its pumps. The winter houses at 
length closed, and Mr. Elliston did 
not get upon a rock and die; no, he, 
with his wonted ardour, set about 
alaming some new scheme to better 
his fortunes, By a previous agreement 
with the committee, he had, we be- 
lieve, bound himself to lay out a 
considerable sum in contracting and 
beautifying the theatre ; but he now 
rushed, beyoud his promise, into the 
arms of painters, carpenters, anid 
bricklayers ; and nothing but a com- 
plete amendment would satisfy him: 
in the way of radical reform, Elliston 
was. a Thespian Waddington !— 
Drury Lane, in a few mouths, has 
become what we have described it !— 
and to make a splendid dash at once, 
the manager determined on having 
a profusion of first-rate actors and 
actresses. Low he has conducted 
himself in securing them, and how 
they have met his advances, we shall 
as concisely, and as fairly as possible, 
detail to our readers. 

Covent Garden, however, we should 
say, appears in the. meantime to 
have had its internal changes and 
disarrangements. Mr. Harris, by 
some ordering, has been displaced 
from all authority, or, to speak per- 
haps more properly, has been induced 
to secede from the dictatorship; and 
Mr. C. Kemble and two other gen- 
tlemen have commenced their reign. 
It seems to have unfortunately hap- 
pened, that, with Mr. Harris’s retire- 
ment, many of the performers appear 
to haye had the power of retiring 
also, or, of making new terms with 
the new government—at a time too 
when Drury Lane was holding out 
lures for every tassel that chose ‘to 
rake” (to use a falconry and ex- 


pressive term). Mr. Kemble came 


therefore to power, with little or no 
power at all.. The enemy was at his 
gates.. He fownd a concern of in- 
finite magnitude, in difficulty and 
debt, and had to conciliate a set of 
ambitious, extravagant, and unruly 
persons, at the very moment when 
their ambition and extravagance were 
most pampered into disobedience. 


.We know little, of course, about the 


resources of Covent Garden, but we 
cannot help thinking that the mana- 
gers should have hazarded some a- 
dornments to mect the fascinations of 
its. now elegant and beautiful yival. 
It is opened, however, with its old 


managers of Covent-garden, 


dark red complexion, and meets its 
present difficulties with rathe, 
gloomy and dispirited visage. 

We wish to write dispassionately, 
for we know that only by temperate 
language can any history be usefully 
and intelligibly narrated. The darke; 
paint of the one house, and the 
wrighter paint of the other, are things 
of no peculiar concern beyond the 
moment; and we are quite sure that 
good plays well acted would draw,— 
as well as the drama will in these 
days draw,—in the most plain and 
unadorned house in England. A bad 
company,—such a company as Mr. 
Elliston once selected, would “ sink a 
navy:” Kean, and C. Kemble, and 
Macready, in one play, would carry 
the town! 

In the original patents of the the- 
atres it was provided, that the one 
establishment should never engage 
the performers from the other ; a pro- 
vision which, though for one purpose 
salutary, was certainly, in its gene- 
ral effect, violently oppressive and 
unjust. The managers found that 
this restriction was excessive, and in 
a short time they came to an under- 
standing (which in Mr. John Kemble’s 
and Mr. Sheridan’s time wag reduced 
to a written agreement), that the 
one house should not engage, or ne- 
gotiate an engagement with, an actor 
from the other, until such actor had 
quitted his former engagement for 
one year. This agreement was more 
reasonable, inasmuch as it guarded 
against the invasion of managerial 
interests, which certainly ought fairly 
to be protected ; but we think that to- 
wards the actor such, a restriction 
was hard, since it went to Impose 
upon him a manager's terms, or @ 
year’s profitless aud (in his profes- 
sion) dangerous. retirement. We 
question much how far this agree- 
ment would be maintainable in 4 
court. of law or equity ; tending, < 
it does, to affect the interests of !- 
different persons. Nevertheless, this 
understandiyg, has never beeu vio- 
lated since the time the patents were 

ranted until the present. But we 
a that it has now been suddenly 
abandoned and broken by one esta- 
blishment and under circumstances 
not yery creditable to its character: 

We are led to believe, that the 
* y,. finding 


some extravagance of demand 1 
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some of their principal performers, 
and hearing certain reports on the 
subject of the long-standing agree- 
ment, waited upon the proprietor of 
Drury-lane, and had an _ interview 
with him. At that interview they 
requested to know, whether he had 
heard of the agreement, and whether 
as a Manager he recognised it. They 
showed to him the written agree- 
ment, signed by Sheridan and Kem- 
ble, and others, which he had never 
before seen. His reply, we under- 
stand, was, that he had known of 
such an arrangement between the the- 
atres—and that he fully recognised 
it. The managers left hin with con- 
tent. Ina few weeks several of their 
performers of the last season (of 
these we shall immediately have to 
speak more plainly) seceded from 
the managers of Covent-garden, and 
entered into articles with Drury- 
lane !— Within a month, a little 
month,” the Proprietor forgot “ the 
understanding.” Covent-garden could 
scarcely believe its eyes or credit its 
ears. ‘Tur Lessee had promised to 
he faithful, but then he had signed 
away his promise. The managers Jost 
a Singer, and she was netted by the 
other angler ; they were astounded ! 
They losta Tragedian, he was dragged 
in by the expert opposition troller ! 
They began to look to their tackle. 
A Comedian broke away, and was 
laken by the abominable Jzaak Walton 
of the drama.—Covent-garden could 
bear it no longer! The Managers 
wrete to the Proprietor on the sub- 
ject—and he gave them no answer. 
The fish were in the basket! They 
wrote to the Drury-lane Committee — 
but we all know what sort of relief 
is to be obtained from public bodies : 
——the committee deliberated, and 
the secretary replied, that they “ had 
the honour,” and so forth--* and 
regretted,” and so on—‘ and begged 
to state, that they could not inter- 
tere,” &c,—and “ had the honour to 
he.” Here the matter rests between 
the houses. One establishment has 
maintained its honour, and lost part 
of its company:—the other has 
dashed at riches with no great nicety 
about the means of obtaining them. 

_'8, we believe, a true account 
of this part of the case—and although 
we hold it’ most fair that there 
should"be no ‘agreement at all, still, 

Vo. VI. 





if there be any, Ict it be mutually 
cancelled, and not artfully broken. 
An open stage for both or neither. 
Had Drury-lane said, “ This is an 
oppressive understanding, and we 
give you notice that we will not hold 
to it,” the truth would have been 
uttered, and no sacrifice of honour- 
able conduct would have been made. 
But when it violated its pledge se- 
cretly, it certainly committed an 
act at once oppressive and discre- 
ditable. 

But this infringement of a long- 
standing and recognised arrangement 
is not to be viewed only as aftecting 
the character of those immediately 
concerned ;—it has tried, and we fear 
severely and fatally, that of several 
persons,—eminent Performers,—who 
have been hitherto looked upon by 
the public as grateful and ready ser- 
vants, and unaffected and contented 
individuals. It is certainly alament- 
able fact, that a defection in what are 
termed the higher powers is generally 
the key to the failures of innumerable 
minor defaulters, who, if it were not 
for the temptation held out above 
them, would have passed as un- 
blemished and admirable personages. 
Had Drury-Lane resisted the desire 
of extreme superiority, and conse- 
quently been contented with such a 
company as it could, without any 
violation of understandings and pro- 
mises, have fairly collected,—there 
would have been no extravagant 
Singer, rising in the notes of her 
salary, as in the notes of her voice, 
the moment she was at liberty to 
stipulate for new terms,--there would 
have been no exorbitant Tragedian 
setting a price upon his talents, after 
the fashion of the auctioneer, who 
puts the lot up at a sum which he 
well knows no ‘one will nod to:—the 
madness of Performers is consequent 
upon the folly or misconduct of Ma- 
nagers; and we really think, that in 
the end the public will not be a whit 


the better for “ the great union of 


talent” which is said to have been 
brought together at Drury-Lane. 
We will let our readers a little into 
the secret of the expectations and de- 
terminations of Actors and Actresses 
—and then we rather imagine our said 
readers will coincide with us in our 
opinions. 

Miss Stephens (we commence with 
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this lady because gallantry gives her 
the preference) has long been known 
to the public as the first female singer 
on the boards of Covent-<inrtan 
Theatre :— indeed, she originally ap- 
peared on those boards, and on them 
acquired her fair and merited cele- 
brity. Miss Stephens (we are about 
to utter what we believe to bea cor- 
rect statement, and therefore use her 
name unreservedly) was latterly en- 
gaged at Covent-Garden at a salary 
equal to that of any performer in the 
house,and her agreement with the esta- 
blishment terminated the last season. 
Before the conclusion of the season, as 
we understand, one of the new Mana- 
gers requested the lady to say whe- 
ther she was disposed to continue 
the aid of her great talents to the 
House, and if so, to name the terms 
upon which she would be willing to 


afford them. She expressed herself 


anxious to remain at Covent-Garden, 
offered to ratify her consent to so 
remaining, and left the Manager 
under the full assurance of her friend- 
ly determination. Almost imme- 
iliately upon this, some one on her 
behalf (One of her family we believe) 
wrote to intimate that she would ex- 
pect a higher salary—with the usual 
privileges which she had enjoyed 
under the previous management. 


Amongst these privileges was one of 


a very extraordinary nature, which 
was, that Miss Stephens should be 
permitted to read every Opera in 
manuscript before its characters were 
cast, and be allowed to choose which- 
ever part she should conceive best 
suited to her. Now Miss Stephens 
is an excellent singer and a very 
pleasing actress ; but if we were dra- 
matic authors, we should think it a 
great hardship if the Manager were 
to say to us,—‘ You have taken 
great pains with that character which 
you designed for Miss M. Tree—but, 
being bound to submit the MS. to 
Miss Stephens, she has fixed upon the 
part for herself, and we have not the 
power to order it otherwise.” To 
return however,—Miss Stephens re- 
quired—we will not mince the matter, 
—Miss Stephens, who had enjoyed a 


salary of 201. a week for playing 
thrice in each week,—required ow 
an advance of 5/. a week, in justice 
to her own abilities and views. The 
Proprietors of the Theatre were sur- 
prised, as well they might be, at this 
expectation (we indeed were surprised 
to hear of 20/. being the weekly sala- 
ry of any actress); but after seve. 
ral interviews, rather than lose so 
great and pleasant a performer and 
singer, they resolved upon meeting 
her expectations, although they de- 
termined upon meeting them in a dif- 
ferentmanner to that which she requir- 
ed. By the terms of several of the 
first actors’ articles in the theatre, 
we understand it to be stipulated, 
that if any other performer's weekly 
salary is raised,—the same _ benefit 
shall be extended tothem. Thus, it 
will be seen, honour and profit go 
together. As the increase of Miss 
Stephens’s allowance would, there- 
fore, necessarily cause a similar and 
needless increase to others,—the Pro- 
prietors determined upon making up 
the amount to her by way of present 
or honus—and this they intimated to 
her. This mode, however, would not’ 
dlo;—Miss Stephens was not to be sa- 
tisfied. She must have the Salary. 
A remonstrance followed ;—and then, 
on matters appearing likely to be 
settled, the lady’s expectations take 
another flight—and lo! Miss Ste- 
phens requires 10/. anight! for three 
nights in the week, and to be paid 
at the same rate for any greater 
number of nights upon which her 
talents would be called into action. 
In case, therefore, of the run of an 
Opera, she might very probably re- 
ceive 60/. a week !—We only wish 
Critics could turn round upon their 
“ditors, and be paid thus for their 
acting at the theatres!— This offer 
on the part of Miss Stephens was ct 
course declined,— and Mr. Elliston 
immediately engaged her. He does 
not seem very nice about terms. We 
are really sorry that a lady whom we 
so much admire in her profession 
should subject herself to the opinions 
which this her line of conduct must 
naturally provoke.* 





_* Our musical reporter in the number for September has written that ‘a great change 
will take place in the vocal arrangements at Covent Garden. Miss Stephens, in const 
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Mr. Liston, who has been long on 
the stage of Covent-Garden, had the 
power at the end of last season of re- 
newing, aS Lessees have it, and he 
demanded an increase—an extrava- 
gant increase—which, as we con- 
clude, the proprietors could not or 
would not accede to. He has long 
held out a threat of retiring—and he 
continued this threat, we believe, 
and grounded his exorbitant no- 
tions upon it. Lhe managers 
thought 20/. a week, his regular 
salary, sufficient. Ile declared they 
hal promised Miss Stephens more, 
and therefore he was entitled to an 
advance. We own we do not know 
how the Managers could resist that 
face! — We would pay him almost 
any salary, monthly, if he could at all 
let loose his features over the pages of 
our Magazine. What a Paper he 
would be! How our readers would 
turn to the Drama! Indeed, if he 
would really countenance our work, 
we might defy all our periodical ri- 
vals, and carry off our capricious 
mistress, the Public, by the mere dint 
of expression !—He was, assurediy, 
extravagant in his demand upon the 
house—for he should have remem- 
bered that the Comedian cannot bear 
up a play upon his own shoulders as 
the Tragedian often can, and that a 
Comedian is not such a star (in the 
theatrical phrase) as a Tragedian is 
always held to be! Still we do think 
Mr. Liston should not have been lost. 
If Miss Stephens was worth bowing 
to, Mr. Liston was worth absolute 
prostration. We think one rich farce, 
with one new Lubin Log, would have 
paid the surplusage over and over 
again. Mr. Liston, cannot, we ap- 
prehend, take Love, Law, and Physic, 
with him to Drury Lane—though we 
really think an Act of Parliament 
ought to be passed (since the re- 
moval of the man is remediless) to 
allow of the accompaniment, and 
avert from the public the serious con- 
sequences of a separation. 
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A few words upon Mr. Young,— 
and we have done. This gentleman 
has out-heroded Herod: he has, un- 
doubtedly, ouf-heroded Miss Ste- 
phens and Mr. Liston! Our readers 
will be disposed to smile, we think, 
whemthey hear the facts of the case, 
as they relate to this dull though 
respectable tragedian. Mr. Young, 
among others, stood at liberty to 
stay or go as he should determine ; 
and the Managers of Covent Garden 
wrote to him on the subject, request- 
ing to know his pleasure. The season 
before his two years’ absence, he 
had been allowed, in some odd way 
or other, a weekly salary of 254. ; 
but not being satisfied with a pro 
posed diminution to 20/. (the theatre 
being unable to fee his attractions at 
such a rate as 25/.) he absented him- 
self for a time. But at length he 
returned, during the last year, to a 
20/. engagement. On the late ap- 
plication of the Managers, however, 
Mr. Young relapsed into his former 
opinions of himself, and not only 
asked for 25/. again, but declared that 
he could not remain with even this 
salary at Covent Garden, except upon 
the express understanding that he 
was to be the cuter TRAGEDIAN. 
No one must jostle with him! His 
fume must be left alone, on the sum- 
mit! He must sit under his laurels, 
quite alone, like Sir Thomas Erping- 
ham !—A list was sent to him of such 
characters as would be conceded to 
him—and by performers of talent, 
very far superior to that of Mr. 
Young, the self-proposed Chief Tra- 
gedian of this metropolis. With the 
exception of Richard the Third, 
(which was most properly assigned 
to Mr. Macready) Mr. Young stood 
first in the cast, Mr. Macready se- 
cond, and Mr. C. Kemble third ! Mr. 
Young’s justice to himself, as the 
phrase goes, would not allow him to 
allow others to approach the throne ! 
He must “ be king !”— and Cousin of 
Buckingham must, with the rest, 


pulate for secrecy as to its amount, both of which the young lady considered as dero- 
eel to her reef is said to have entered into an engagement with Drury Lane. 


is paragraph, on t 


e two main points is totally incorrect ; and, indeed, the particulars 


we have detailed, for the truth of which we can answer, utterly contradict it. We notice 
this passage from an anxiety to correct any error into which we may have been led ; and 
to show the nature of the reports which have been circulated respecting the late theatrical 
changes—for our musical reporter professes in this paragraph merely ‘* to say the tale, as 


"twas said to him.” 
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“ stand all apart!” Mr. Young clung 
to this resolve—and abandoned Co- 
vent-garden. He is now at Drury- 
lane, playing the Chief Tragedian in 
Mr. Kean's absence, and dividing the 
town with the new gilt pillars. We 
should be glad to know whether any 
one else, besides Mr. Young, thmks 
Mr. Young is half so good a per- 
former as Mr. C. Kemble, or Mr. 
Macready. Has he any of the na- 
tural grace of the one, or the poetical 
enthusiasm of the other? Is his cold, 
calculating declamation worth 5/. a 
week more than the spirit and power 
of either of those gentlemen? Or 
ought he, because he himself ar- 
ranges it, to be raised to the throne of 
Tragedy above the reach of others ? 
The truth is, Mr. Young is a very 
useful respectable actor—but as for 
the Genius of Tragedy, he has it not, 
and knows it not. We understand 
he rated himself with John Kemble 
—and cited him as an authority for 
exterminating all that had trod too 
closely upon the robe of his great- 
ness,—John Kemble! Well! “ An 
Kagle towering in his pride of place” — 
but the proverb is somewhat musty. 
~-If Mr. Kean return soon to Drury- 
Lane, will Mr. Young play with him, 
or will he then take the opportunity 
of completing his provincial engages 
ments? Let him not play Iago to 
Kean's Othello! We saw Booth 
(another self-opinionated Chief T'ra- 
gedian!) try a tall (to use a wrest- 
lmg term) with Kean! —If Mr. 
Young. should contest the growid 
with that ardent creature, he will 
learn a lesson which will be useful to 
him as long as he remains on the 
stage. 

We have written a fair history of 
the contest between the two Theatres, 
aud of the conduct.of certain of the 
Actors ;—and we are quite sure that 
our readers will see, that so long as 
the expectations of Performers are 
thus extravagant, and the struggles 
of Managers thus inveterate, no 
plays can or will be represented with 
that “ union of talent,” which is now 
falsely promised and groundlessly 
expected, It has been the common 
cry against the theatres — Why is not 
a play filled with the strength of the 
house ?—Is not our narrative a pret- 
ty clear explanation of the cause ?— 
a complete answer! The actors will 


not combine !—There are too many 
chief Tragedians, and chief Come- 
dians. Drury-lane has commenced 
its boasted career of greatness—and 
with all its vaunting, what is the 
fact? We have Mr. Young in Ham- 
let; that is the chief! “ The rest 
are nothing!” Perhaps it may be as 
well if the ladies and gentlemen of 
the stage will leave it to the public 
to decide who is the first Tragedian, 
or first Singer, and not settle the 
point for themselves in their own 
letters. 

We had a few words to say upon 
the rashness and folly of Drury-lane, 
in pampering the extravagance of 
performers beyond all former ex- 
ample. The rate of salary appears 
a minor consideration. Mr. Liston, 
we believe, was desired to name his 
own terms, and they would be al- 
lowed him. This is the way to put 
a player beside himself, or we know 
not the mode. We had also intend- 
ed to enter into the merits of Mr. 
Elliston’s play bills; but we have 
nearly consumed all our space, and 
must leave the bills, which are drawn 
in the style of promisory notes, to 
speak for themselves. 

We have scarcely any room to 
notice the novelties of the month. A 
Mrs. Hughes, from the Exeter the- 
atre, has played Sophia, in that vivid 
comedy the Road to Ruin ;—and al- 
though her figure is not very girlish, 
she played with great spirit, and 
evinced considerable talent. Her 
voice is remarkably clear, and her 
enunciation distinct. She does not 
talk Devonshire, which is, perhaps, 
on the stage no demerit !—The full 
house made Elliston brilliant in 
Harry Dornton: and Munden in Old 
Dornton was all truth, eccentricity, 
and feeling. Mr. Barnard acted Mr. 
Barnard as usual. We wonder he 
is not tired of playing that character. 

At Covent-garden a Miss Chester 
has appeared in genteel comedy,— 
and a Miss Laey in tragedy. The 
first is a tall elegant woman, with @ 
good knowledge of the stage.— Che 
latter has, we almost trust, abar- 
doned the profession! Miss Chester 
does not manage her voice very well. 
She appears to speak continually ™ 
the fulsetio. . If she adhered to her 
natural tones she would please the 
ear better. Then her dress is over* 
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done! Her plume of feathers, in 
Mrs. Belmour, was like the orna- 
ment at a child’s funeral. Her head 
seemed enveloped in a huge white 
cloud. Fine feathers may make fine 
birds—but they do not make fine wo- 
men. 

The new after-piece of Ali Pacha, 
at Covent-garden, is splendid in 
scenery and dresses ; but its interest 
does not keep pace with its magnifi- 
cence. Mr. Farren, as the old tyrant 
and murderer, looked the part well; 
but the huskiness of his voice seemed 
to thicken with the cruelties it had to 
deal with. Mr. T. P. Cooke, a very 
clever and intelligent man, uttered 


his patriotic sentences about Greece 
and Liberty with good effect, and 
Mr. Farley gave spirit to Hassan, a 
friend tothe mysterious. Of the sce- 
nery we preferred theramparts of Ali’s 
Citadel, a beautiful view certainly 
But the blowing up at the conclusion, 
with its awful red light, was fire 
itself!—Such an explosion must, we 
think, make the Sweeper at the cor- 
ner of Bridge-street take to his cross 
ing, and bless himself,—dumb-foun- 
der the link-boys at the Colonnade,— 
and shake tlie very apples in their 
baskets in the silent avenues of Co- 
vent-garden market. 








REPORT OF MUSIC. 


Tue festivals at Derby and Nor- 
wich, with a minor concert at Yar- 
mouth, are the principal features in 
the public music of the month. 

Mr. Greatorex was the conductor 
at Derby, and his party (for singers 
and instrumentalists class into genera 
and species) constituted the orches- 
tra, with the addition of Campo- 
rese. Mr. Greatorex is the well- 
known manager of the Ancient Con- 
certs, aud the head of the English 
school, of which Harrison and Bar- 
tleman were (and of which Vauglian 
now is) the almost only remaining 

upils, The meeting was upon the 
epngham model, and for the he- 
nefit of the County Hospital. This 
example will spread, and we heartily 
wish that it may ; for, independent of 
the ease with which the finances of 
public charities are thus recruited, 
such concentrations of art and. of 
fashion create a circulation of money 
and a diffusion of science most be- 
nelicial to the places where they take 
place. Thus they are political and 
social, as well as technical benefits. 

At Norwich the scale promised 
selection: rather than inclusive gran- 
deur, ) Madame Camporese, Mrs. 
Salmon, Mr. Sapio, and. Mr. Beale, 
Were the principal singers. Mr. 
Smart led,, Mr. Peile was the violon- 
cello, Mr, Williams. the clarionet, 
Mx. Denman the bassoon, and Mr. 


Card the flute. Some of these names, 
if not quite new to the public, at 
least, have never formed objects for 
our description. Committing, there- 
fore, to the musical reader's judgment 
to fill out the morning performances 
with so much of the sacred works 
of Handel and Haydn, Graun and 
Pergolesi, and Mozart, as experience 
may suggest; and to complete the 
evening bills of fare by the help of 
airs with variations, J/ Don Giovanni 
and Rossini, by wholesale, with 
something of Callcott, a French ro- 
mance, and an English ballad or two 
sec. art. we shall proceed to the me- 
rits of our first novelty, Mr. Beale, 
who takes the part of the bass. 

One of the most striking cireum- 
stances attending late English | vo- 
calists is, that there are few or none 
who possess original manner. Pur- 
cell, Handel, and Haydn (in his Crea- 
tion), and Callcott, aflord the grand 
sources of display for a voice of this 
kind. The style of the two first 
composers is allowed to be tradi- 
tionary ; and it has beech handed 
down to this age by Bartleman, of 
whom we have before spoken so 
much at large. Haydn and Callcott 
afford greater scope for variety of 
expression, and for elegance of man- 
ver. When we allude to! the want 
of originality, we do not speak in 
reference to those essential particu- 
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lars which appertain to an entire 
school, but to direct personal imita- 
tion. Bartleman has been the model 
of the basses, Braham and Vaughan of 
the tenors; and, we are bold to say, 
general science has been stayed, if not 
corrupted, by this want of enterprize 
in their successors, however admir- 
able these examples in their own per- 
sons; for direct imitation, it is self- 
evident, at once extinguishes all hope 
of exceeding the original, and con- 
sequently all endeavour at improve- 
nent. Mr. Beale has a very light 
Voice ; it possesses indeed so little vo- 
lume that it can scarcely be called a 
barytone, and is, of course, still fur- 
ther removed in power and compass 
from a bass. It is completely a 
voice for the chamber, and makes no 
way inatheatre. We have seldom 
heard so absolute an imitation in 
every particular as Mr. Beale’s singing 
conveys of Bartleman, except in the 
quantity of tone. As to quality, pro- 
duction, the manner of taking and 
leaving notes, the ornamental parts of 
his singing, and the peculiar energy, 
they are all pourtrayed “ in little.” 
There is, therefore, much finish; and 
moreover Mr. Beale has a great deal 
of the science with the mamner of his 
school. But all fails for want of 
force. 

Mr. Peile is the well-known second 
violoncello of the Opera band, a de- 
licate and elegant player, but want- 
ing the fire, imagination, and execu- 
tion of Lindley. Mr. Williams, the 
clariouet player, is an extraordinary 
man. Ilis tone is the sweetest, the 
most finished, and the most nearly 
assimilated to the human voice, of 
any performer we ever remember to 
have heard. In the celebrated airs 
Gratias agimus, and Parlo ma tu hen 
miv, in which he accompanied Mrs. 
Salmon and Madame Camporese, 
particularly in the former, nothing 
could well be more perfect than the 
conversation between the voice and 
the instrument. [lis taste is as fine 
as his mechanical command is com- 
plete. He appears to have a strong 
understanding of the beauties of his 
art, and there can be no doubt that 
he will rise to the highest rank. Mr. 
Denman is a bassoon player, posses- 
sing nearly the same requisites with 
Mr. Williams, except, perhaps, that 
he is neither so airy nor so imegina- 


tive ; but his tone is not less imposing 
and finished, and his manner is sound 
aud steady. Mr. Card’s instrument 
is the flute; he has great execution, 
and very sweet tone. He is almost 
new to the metropolis, having come 
to town only at the end of last sea. 
son ; but the rapid improvement he 
has made indicates what time and 
industry will do for his natural ta- 
lent. He is already as good a player 
as the French artist Tulon, the idol 
of Paris, and who was really better 
than the English allowed him to be ; 
quite as delicate, when delicacy is 
necessary ; and more forceful, when 
energy 1s requisite. 

These Concerts afforded a curious 
illustration of our general sketch of 
the vocalists in our last report. The 
contest lay between Madame Cam- 
porese and Mrs. Saimon ; and though 
neither [talian music nor the Italian 
language are at all generally wider- 
stood in the city where the perform- 
ances took place, yet Madame Cam- 
porese carried off the honours in 
spite of the superior beauty of Mrs. 
Salmon’s voice, and the exquisite fa- 
cility of her execution. Intellect and 
the heart for once overcame mere or- 
ganic delight. Something perhaps is 
owing to the extraordinary grace 
with which Madame Camporese per- 
forms even the most trivial action. 
Person and manner are vast addi- 
tious, or vast drawbacks. Catalan 
sings with her face quite as much as 
with her voice. Camporese, in ait 
orchestra, presents a noble and 
elegant example of the ‘ simp/a 
munditiis.” She enters, and takes her 
station, and retires from her place, 
with the polished ease of a person 
whose mind is informed with the 
purifying flame. She moves, 


Like light all piercing, but not loud ; 


and, from the first to the concluding 
note of the song, her whole soul is i 
her part. Every feature speaks its 
working; every fibre is aiding the 
design. Even the dullest of her 
hearers participates in the sensibility 
that identifies all her thoughts and 
feelings with the expression of the 
work in which she is engaged. Not 
so our English singer. The increas- 
ing bulk of her person, and the lack 
of animation that attends a ruddy 
complexion, light hair, light eyes 
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and light eye-brows, are drawbacks 
not to be overcome. Besides which 
the dear creature will, in the midst of 
the tenderest, most melting, or most 
distressful passage, occasionally di- 
rect an idle glance towards the ends 
of her upturned and moving fingers, 
as if to assure the audience that the 
mind has no concern in what is going 
forward.— Vox et preterea nihil” 
is not, however, a fair description of 
Mrs. Salmon’s pretensions. She has 
certainly struck out a style for her- 
self. Her peculiarity of tone and of 
ornament, and particularly her ca- 
dences appended to Handel’s songs, 
in which she is as various and per- 
fect as any singer we ever heard, be- 
speak qualities of intellect, which, if 
better cultivated, might have pro- 
duced grander results. But when 
Mrs. Salmon received her musical 
education, the necessity for mental 
acquirement was by no means so 
universally acknowledged as at pre- 
sent; and her master (Mr. John 
Ashley) was not perhaps so supreme 
a judge in matters of literary attain- 
ment as in the arrangements of an 
orchestra. As itis, she is the first 
of English singers, and, in her way, 
the first woman in Europe. Singing 
18 an art not merely technical, as 
mere lawyers, mere mathematicians, 
wnd others who are devoted to one 
particular faculty or science, would 
have the world believe. The lady in 
question, we are told, meditates a 
trip to Paris, after the close of 
next season. We hope she will be 
more successful than poor Miss Corri, 
who visited the French metropolis 
last year. That girl was not appre- 
ciated in her own country, for she had 
very superior vocal ability. Her 
style was a beautiful miniature of Ca- 
talani’s. ‘The musical public will re- 
gret to hear that her father, Natali 
Corri, late teacher, music-seller, and 
lastly, the entrepreneur of music in 
Edinburgh, died in his bed in Italy, 
while conducting his two daughters, 
Frances and Angelina, through that 
country of art and feeling. Poor 
Corri was a very honest and indus- 
trious man, and was doomed, we la- 
ment to say, in the Jast hours of a 
long life, to severe misfortune, occa- 
sioned by speculating in the erection 
of buildings for public entertainment 
in the Scotch metropolis. He has 
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told us of a narrow escape he had 
from the guillotine in the most terri- 
fic part of the French Revolution. 
Having been to Italy for the purpose 
of engaging singers, he was returning 
from that country through France 
with Signora Jolivetti (the lady 
whom he afterwards married), when 
the municipality of one of the towns 
through which he passed took it into 
their heads to imagine that Corri and 
his party were noblesse in disguise. 
It happened that the authorities of 
the town were assembled at the 
time ; and in order to put the matter 
to the test, they suspended their 
graver business, and desired the lady 
to give them a song, in order to dis- 
cover whether the travellers were or 
were not professors. While she was 
singing, poor Natali, who was himself 
but a moderate performer, stood in 
desperate apprehension. He trem- 
bled for his tate, if it was to be de- 
cided by the superiority of his voice 
—but luckily Mr. Prefect and his co- 
adjutors were satisfied by the talents 
of the lady ; and the party were al- 
lowed to proceed on their journey. 
To the honour of Madame Catalani, 
be it told, that on her visit to this 
country last year, hearing of Corri’s 
misfortune, and finding one of his 
daughters not engaged at the Opera, 
and the other wanting the advantages 
of good instruction, she generously 
volunteered to furnish him with the 
means of taking them both to the 
Continent. 

The visit of this queen of singers 
to Dublin, where Mr. Harris con- 
templated the performance of Operas, 
is, it seems, prevented by an inflam- 
mation of the lungs, which it is 
stated will compel her to pass the 
winter in a milder climate. A great 
mauy consider this indisposition as 
a mere ruse, which is but the pre- 
lude to some deep-laid plan for her 
appearance in England during the 
coming season. It may be so; for 
when the habit of enjoying such ho- 
mage as this wonderful artiste has so 
long received is fixed, common life 
must be but insipid without it ; and 
from what we have seen of both 
Monsieur Vallebreque and Madame, 
they delight principally in one topic ; 
namely, the vocal enthralments of 
Catalani. And, moreover, il faut de 
Caryent is an inevitable consequence 
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of such establishments as situation, 
or inclination, or both, engraft upon 
their domestic arrangements. Mon- 
sieur, however, assures his English 
visitants, that the money (ten thou- 
sand pounds) which is said to have 
been the reward of her last exhi- 
bitions in England, was not worth 
Madame Catalani’s consideration. If 
so, she is a very high-minded woman 
indeed. 

Garcia is engaged for the King's 
Theatre next season. 

Miss Paton rises daily in the pub- 
lic estimation, and really promises to 
become a first-rate ornament to the 
English stage. She has played Polly 
in the Beggar’s Opera, with great 
success. Mr. Davis, a pupil of M. 
Pio Cianchettini, came out as Muac- 
heath; his style is the Mezzo Carat- 
tere, and he sings ballads and simple 
airs of feeling with good effect. But 
Macheath requires force, and a knows 
ledge of stage effects. Incledon used 
to say, that to play the part, a man 
must be a man of understanding, 
(here an oath) a man of education — 
(a more vehement oath), a gentle- 
man, (an oath still more tremendous) 
in short, he must be (the climax of 
blasphemy) Charles Incledon. He 
dressed it like a country squire of 
the last age—a blue coat, buckskins, 
and boots; Mr. Braham gives it a 
more modern acceptation, and ap- 
pears in white trowsers—the very 
Harpy Vaux of highwaymen. But 


-we are straying beyond our limits ; 


these matters are dramatic, not mu- 
sical. They, however, serve to illus- 
trate our vocalists, as portraits do 
our county histories. 

The publications of the month are 
few, but with them we must conclude 
our discursive article. 

Mr., Harris has published an in- 
troduction and call for the piano- 
turte. Lt is easy, but lively and me- 
lodious. 

Mr, Cramer has arranged the 
French romance Portrait Charmant 
as a rondo tor the pianoforte. In its 
original shape, the air is both sweet 
aud expressive ; aud its great popu- 
larity has, we imagine, recommended 
it to Mr. C, as a subject. He has 





treated it with elegance ; but there is 
so much sameness and languor in 
many of the passages, that it can 
hardly be called more than an agree- 
able lesson. 

A Fantasia, by M. Cianchettini, 
in which are introduced three fa- 
vorite Scotch airs, is imaginative and 
brilliant ; but the incessant changes 
of time are injurious to the eflect, by 
destroying the rhythm. 

When Love was a Child, arranged 
as a rondo. Mr. Ries has added 
many beauties, and given additional 
grace, to Mr. Moore's elegant air. 

Mr. Turnbull has composed some 
ingenious and agreeable variations 
to the celebrated air, Z'urn ayguin, 
Whittington. 

Mr. Hummel’s French air, with 
rariations, is lively, but rather com- 
mon-place. 

Mr. Chipp has arranged We're a’ 
Noddin, for the harp. The variations 
ditfer but little from the usual style 
of such things; they are, however, 
animated and showy. An ad libitum 
flute accompaniment adds to its ef- 
fect. 

Martini’s overture to Henry the 
Fourth has been newly arranged by 
Mr. Little, with flute and violoncello 
accompaniment. Mr. Burrowes has 
published the sixth number of Han- 
del’s chorusses, arranged for the harp 
and pianoforte, with accompaniments 
for flute and violoncello. The subject 
is, Welcome, Mighty King, trom 
Saul. . 

From the vocal list, we can select 
only three ballads. ’Tis Sweet to 
hear, by Mr. Barnett, is a canzonet 
of some pretension. Mr. 5B. always 
puts his imagination forth; and if the 
traits are not very powerful, they 
still prove an activity of fancy, which, 
if fed with healthy aliment, may 
make him a composer of originality 
and strength. ‘This song promises 
better things in future. Constancy, 
a canzonet by G. F. Duval, Esq. 1s @ 
pleasing and rather elegant air; and 
M. Kiallmark’s When the Days of 
the Summer were brightening 13 Just 
a pretty song. 

October 22, 1822. 
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THE FALLING LEAF. 


Were | a trembling leaf 
On yonder stately tree, 

After a season gay and brief, 
Condemn'd to fade and flee ; 
I should be loth to fall 
Beside the common way, 

Weltering in mire, and spurn’d by all, 
Till trodden down to clay. 


I would not choose to die 
All on a bed of grass, 

Where thousands of my kindred lie, 
And idly rot in mass, 


Nor would I like to spread 
My thin and wither’d face, 
In hortus siccus, pale and dead, 

A muminy of my race. 


No,—on the wings of air 
Might I be left to fly, 

I know not, and I heed not where, 
A waif of earth and sky! 


Or, cast upon the stream, 
Curl’d like a fairy-boat, 

As through the changes of a dream, 
To the world’s end I'd float. 


Who, that hath ever been, 
Could bear to be no more ? 

Yet who would tread again the scene 
He trod through life before ? 


On, with intense desire, 
Man’s spirit will move on ; 
It seems to dic, yet like heaven’s fire 


It is not quench’d, but gone. 


Sheffield, Oct. 24, 1822. 


J. M. 








ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


_ Now that the Congress of Verona 
is about to assemble, the Spanish 
Constitutionalists seem determined 
to show that no anticipated foreign 
lterierence shall intimidate them 
from perfecting the great work which 
they have commenced. The Extra- 
ordinary Cortes have been convoked 
by the, new administration, and their 
session was opened by a speech from 
Ferdinand, in person. In the prepa- 
ratory sittings, the deputy Salvato 
was elected president, and the de- 
puty Dominech vice-president ; both 
have been distinguished liberals, as 
are also the four new secretaries 
chosen on the same occasion. The 

& was accompanied by the 








Queen and two Princesses ; and, in- 
deed, her Majesty’s appearance is 
not a little remarkable, when we re- 
collect that some of the French 
Ultra journals not very long ago an- 
nounced her as reduced to the point 
of death, in consequence of the dis- 
turbances in the capital. Ferdi- 
nand’s speech is very constitutional. 
He commences by expressing his 
heartfelt satisfaction at beholding the 
chiefs of the nation assembled to 
apply some immediate remedy to the 
urgent necessities of the country. 
He then goes on to brand distinctly 
as * rebels,” all who are enemies to 
the constitutional system; and while 


he acknowledges the heavy calamities 
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which their obstinacy has brought 
upon Arragon, Catalonia, and the 
frontier provinces, he says, “ the 
country demands the assistance of 
numerous and vigorous arms to re- 
strain at once the audacity of her 
factious sons; and the brave and 
loyal soldiers, who are serving her in 
the field of honour, call for vigorous 
and effectual measures to ensure the 
happy success of the enterprises in 
which they are employed.” The 
speech then touches upon the emi- 
nent local advantages and national 
pretensions of Spain, recommends the 
establishment of new military ordi- 
nances and regulations, the further 
improvement of the system of juris- 
prudence, and the formation of new 
relations with such states as “ know 
how to estimate the riches and re- 
sources of Spain.” The speech con- 
cludes with, trom Ferdinand, the fol- 
lowing rather novel language: “* The 
extension of the bonds of union a- 
mong all the friends of liberty, will 
shed an additional lustre on those 
eminent qualities which to Spain 
and myself are the surest pledges of 
your prudence. All good men will 
rejoice to behold you once more oc- 
cupied in providing for their hap- 
piness, and the evil-disposed will find 
in the national Congress a barrier 
impenetrable to their criminal pro- 
jects.” The newly-chosen president 
replied drily, that the Cortes rejoiced 
to receive the testimony of his Ma- 
jesty’s confidence, and that the sen- 
timents just expressed by him were 
indicative of virtue and firmness ; 
he added also, with significant em- 
phasis, that the national represen- 
tatives were determined to make the 
public voice of Spain respected both 
aut home and abroad. Ferdinand, after 
this, departed in great state to his 
palace, without having any reason to 
be dissatistied with his public recep- 
tion. On the next day, the Secretary 
of State for the war department, 
General Lopes Banos, read a report to 
the Cortes, developing not only their 
local situation, but also that which 
they occupy with respect to other 
countries. ‘This document, being of- 
licial, is at least so far interesting as 
exhibiting from authority the views 
of the constitutional Spanish govern 
ment. The report describes under 
five heads the state of Spain, with 
respect to her external and internal 








[ Nov. 


enemies. The state of the army 
forms the first consideration; and 
this, comprising the clothing, equip- 
ment, materiel, and fortresses, the 
minister describes as being very de- 
fective, paying, at the same time, 2 
compliment to the patriotism of the 
troops, which has sustained them un- 
der every disadvantage. The im- 
portant topic of the feelings enter- 
tained by the nations bordering upon 
Spain, is next boldly and explicitly 
touched upon. Portugal is relied 
upon by the Spanish government as 
likely to lend her aid “ in case of ex- 
tremity.” As to France, the report 
directly accuses the government of 
that country of holding out pro- 
fessions of goodwill and friendship, 
while, nevertheless, the chiefs of all 
the Spanish conspiracies arranged in 
France their plans of aggression and 
hostility ; that in France, the deteat- 
ed factious found refuge from the 
pursuit of the national troops, and 
had also made preparations which 
could not have been effected without 
the permission of the administra- 
tion, and which required sums of 
money too vast to have been derived 
solely from’ their resources in Spain. 
The Cordon Sanitaire is also noticed ; 
and the secretary says, that the 
French government has given orders 
for assembling in Bayonne, Toulouse, 
Perpignan, and other parts of the 
frontier, a considerable torce of artil- 
lery and infantry, and a vast store of 
provisions, greatly exceeding what 
could for a length of time be required 
for the supply of the present number 
of troops and fortresses. ‘ Consider- 
ing, therefore, (says the report,) tlie 
alarming progress the insurrection at 
first made, and the suspicions which 
must be entertained, not ouly of our 
neighbour France, but of all that 
confederation of potentates known 
by the name of the Holy Alliance, it 
becomes necessary to demand of the 
Cortes an augmentation of the miii- 
tary strength.” The proposal which 
the minister makes, is, to raise by 2 
new levy, 30,000 infantry, and 8000 
cavalry, and to make up the present 
force to the number decreed by the 
ordinary Cortes; namely, 62,000 
men, it being at present deficient by 
10,000. In addition to this, he pro- 
posed also the recruiting and orga- 
nization of the active militia. After 
this, another report was made by th 
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finance minister, Don Mariano Egoa, 
equally remarkable for the candour 
of its admissions: he states an an- 
nual deficit in the collection of the 
taxes from various causes, but par- 
ticularly from the want of zeal, and 
the absolute corruption in the officers 
of the revenue; this deficit, in the 
year from July 1821 to July 1822, 
amounted to no Jess a sum than 
3,200,000/,! however, after unfold- 
ing the various causes of the de- 
crease, the Minister expresses his 
firm confidence, that, under the vigi- 
lant system which he has adopted, 
the revenue will gradually recover 
aid increase. In order to meet the 
deficiencies thus occasioned, he pro- 
poses a loan of nearly seven millions 
sterling, and urges immediate deci- 
sion in the Cortes, in order, he says, 
“to prevent Spain from being me- 
naced externally under any motive or 
pretext whatever.” The report was 
referred to the finance committee. 
As to the military progress of the 
coustitutionalists, or of their oppo- 
neits, it is quite impossible to speak 
with any certainty. ‘The only ac- 
counts we have are through the 
French papers ; and these are so tinc- 
tured with the spirit of their re- 
Spective parties, that implicit credit 
cannot be placed upon any of them. 
We may see, however, by the pre- 
ceding documents, that the consti- 
tutional party in Spain fully and 
frankly admit the dangers they have 
to encounter, This is a candid pro- 
ceeding, and may perhaps, in the 
eud, prove the most prudent. The 
principle was long ago laid down by 
ai Irish legislator in the Lrish House 
of Commons, in what was called a 
bull, but which had much wisdom and 
knowledge of the world blended 
with its eccentricity: “ The surest 
way, (said Sir Boyle Roche,) for 
either a man or a nation to avoid 
danger, is to meet if at once.” 

_ The accounts which have arrived 
from Lisbon are of a late date, and 
Seem fully to confirm the reliance 
which the constitutional administra- 
tion of Spain places on the assistance 
ot Portu ral in time of need. In the 
sitting of the 30th of September, the 
president and members of the Cortes 
took the oaths to the new constitu- 
Hon, and afterwards signed it. The 
form was as follows: the person 


about to take the oath Jaid his hand 





on the holy gospel, and exclaimed in 
a loud voice: “ I swear to preserve 
the political constitution of the Por- 
tuguese monarchy which has just 
been decreed by the constitutional 
Cortes of the same nation.” On the 
following day, October 1, his Majesty 
proceeded in state to the Cortes, alse 
to take the oath, which he signed ac- 
cording to the prescribed formula: 
* John 6th, King, Com. Guurda.” 
The King, after having taken the 
oath, is reported to have said with 
much earnestness, “ | take this oath, 
not merely in words, but with all my 
heart.” After the ceremony, his Ma- 
jesty visited the theatre, where he 
was received with the greatest pos- 


sible enthusiasm. ‘The entire city of 


Lisbon exhibited nothing but re- 
joicings; and the feeling of the citi- 
zens was, perhaps, not a little ex- 
cited by a motion previously made in 
the Cortes, and referred to the com- 


mittee of commerce, the object of 


which was, to declare Lisbon a free 
port. The rupture, however, be- 
tween the Brazils and Portugal, ap- 
pears now to be quite as complete as 
that between Spain and her South 
American dominions. In the sitting 
of the Cortes on the 28th of Septem- 
ber, a communication was made to 
that body by the King, of a mani- 
festo and decree issued by the Prince 
Regent, declaring the independence 
of the Brazils. M. Freire, on moving 
that the document should be read, 


styled it “ an open declaration of 


war against the Cortes.” Authentic 
copies of these papers were ordered 
to be taken, and the originals were 
returned to his Majesty. The docu- 
ments presented by the King to the 
Portuguese Cortes speak certainly in 
language not to be misunderstood. 
The Prince Regent reproaches the 
Cortes of Portugal for having made 
laws for Brazil before its deputies 
could arrive at Lisbon, for having 
denied the Brazilians a resident exe- 
cutive, and, in many other instances, 
treated them after the fashion of an 
arbitrary and degrading colonial sys- 
tem. He says also, that the Cortes 


of Portugal, “ arrogating to itself 


the tyrannical right of imposing upon 


Brazil a new compact—an article of 


faith, signed under a partial and 
prospective oath, and which could in 
no way involve the approval of self- 
destruction—-has compelled us to 
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examine the pretended titles which 
are set up, and to investigate the in- 


justice of such unreasonable preten- 
J 


sions. This examination, which in- 
sulted reason counselled and required, 
has proved to the Brazilians that 
Portugal, in overthrowing all esta- 
blished forms—in changing all the 
ancient and respectable institutions 
of the monarchy—in passing the 
sponge of moral oblivion over all her 
relations, and in re-constituting her- 
self anew, cannot compel us to ac- 
cept a dishonourable and degrading 
system, without violating those very 
principles on which she has founded 
her revolution, and the right of 
changing her political institutions.” 
Atter much declamation similar to 
the preceding, he declares himself 
ready to accede to the expressed 
voice of the southern provinces of 
Brazil—declares himself their king, 
but still the delegate of his august 
father, and congratulates the coun- 
try that in this way, “ avoiding the 


Jjascinating example of neighbouring 


states, royalty may be preserved in 
the great American continent, and 
the rights of the august house of 
Braganzaacknowledged.” The Prince 
then draws a flattering, and we hope 
it may for their sakes turn out a true, 
picture of the blessings which await 
the Brazilians under their new form 
of government; the language in 
which “it concludes is so eloquent, 
that we will not do it the injustice of 
abridging it. ‘* Your representa- 
tives (he says,) will give you a code 
of laws adequate to the nature of 
your local circumstances, of your 
population, interests, and relations, 
the execution of which will be con- 
fided to upright judges; they will 
administer gratuitous justice, and 
will cause to disappear all the petti- 
fogging cavils of your forum, found- 
ed on ancient, ridiculous, compli- 
cated, and contradictory laws. They 
will give you a penal code. dictated 
by reason and humanity, in place of 
those sanguinary and absurd laws of 
which you have hitherto been the 
suffering victims. You will have a 
system of imposts which will respect 
the labours of agriculture, the works 
of industry, the dangers of naviga- 
tion, and the freedom of trade. Cul- 
tivators of literature and science, 
almost always abhorred or despised 


by despotisin, you will now find the 






road to honour am. glory open and 
disembarrassed. Virtue and merit 
will be seen in conjunction to adorn 
the sanctuary of the country, while 
intrigue will no longer close the averrcs 
to the throne, hitherto open only to 
hypocrisy and deceit! ! Citizeus of 
every class—Brazilian youth, you 
shall have a national code of public 
instruction, which shall cultivate 
and cherish the talents of this 
blessed climate, and will place 
our constitution under the safeguard 
of future generations, transmitting to 
the whole nation a liberal education 
which will communicate to each 
member the instruction necessary for 
promoting the happiness of the great 
Brazilian whole.” This manitesto 
appears to have been received with 
the utmost enthusiasm, and certainly 
with justice, if its promises are likely 
to be realized ; at the same time, we 
cannot avoid noticing some strange 
admissions with respect to the ave- 
nues of access to the throne hitherto, 
particularly as coming from a prince 
of the Blood Royal. If the present 
posture of affairs lasts, however, 
Brazil, although lost to Portugal, is 
still possessed by the house of Bra- 
ganza—with this only difference, that 
the old king waves a new flag at 
Lisbon; and the young king bran- 
dishes the old flag at Rio—still the 
fee simple of both countries happily 
remains in the family. This mani- 
festo was followed up next day by a 
decree of a very decided character, 
in which the prince declares that, 
* considering the necessity of prompt 
measures, and considering also that 
his Majesty Don John VI. our 
Lord, whose name and authority 
the Cortes at Lisbon, for their 
own sinister ends, pretend to em- 
ploy, is a prisoner in the kingdom 
of Portugal, deprived of his own tree 
will, and without that liberty of ac- 
tion which belongs to the executive 
power in constitutional monarchies, 
all Portuguese troops landing 
Brazil shall be considered as enemies. 
The only alarm felt at Rio, was on 
account of the negroes, who began to 
be infected with the prevailing spirit 
of independence, and who, it was 
feared, were not likely much longer 
to believe that a difference of colour 
should properly exclude them irom 
the benefits of a systemZwhich per 
fessed to be universal in its philan- 
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thropy- These people are princi- 
pally employed in the mines; and it 
wasapprehended that, when the troops 
which watch over them were with- 
drawn, they would rise and seize 
upon some part of the country for 
themselves; the fear was naturally 
the greater from the recollection that 
they had always been treated with 
the greatest severity. 

With respect to the state of the 
Greek cause, we wish sincerely we 
had any thing sufficiently authentic 
of a favourable nature to communi- 
cate. In saying this, however, we 
are glad to add, that almost all the 
reports are favourable to the cause 
of liberty, humanity, and literature. 
In an article, even from Constantino- 
ple itself, we find that the possession 
of the key of the Morea has not by 
any means secured the peaceable or 
permanent possession of the Isthmus. 
On the contrary, 20,000 Turks are 
said to have fallen in battles and am- 
buscades, and Corinth alone remain- 
ed in their possession destitute of 
every means of defence. ‘They say 
also, that now that the plunder of the 
(ireeks is at an end, the Porte be- 
gan to feel the want of money, and 
had issued a very arbitrary firman, 
ordermg every thing made of gold 
and silver to be instantly deposited 
in the royal treasury for an indemnity 
nawed by the government. In addi- 
tion to this, it is stated, that after a 
great Turkish Fleet had been dis- 
patched to Patras, a second expedi- 
tion, consisting of 40 transports, three 
frigates, and one line of battle ship, with 
$8,000 troops on board, was fitted out 
at Constantinople for the purpose of 
ravaging the Archipelago, while the 
Greek squadron should be gone round 
the Morea after the Turkish fleet of 
Patras. The Greek Admiralty had, 
iowever, a squadron of reserve, which 
it caused to lurk about Negropont, 
and which attacked this second Ot- 
toman expedition in the dangerous 
channel called Bocca-Silota, between 
Negropont and Andros. The Turks, 
hot expecting this, were panic struck, 
and the result was, that between bat- 
tle and shipwreck they lost three- 
fourths of their squadron, and at 
least two-thirds of their troops. 
Whatever may be the result of this 
contest, the Turks seem to be singu- 
Jarly wnfortunate in their naval enter- 
prises. An’ extraordinary battle is 





said to have taken place at Souli; 
extraordinary on account of some of 
the combatants. The Turks sudden- 
ly appeared at the foot of the Souli 
mountains with a force of 15,000 
men; and the Greeks, knowing the 
cruelties which would be exercised 
towards the helpless in case of defeat, 
resolved at once to sacrifice their wives 
and children, and sell their own lives 
as dearly as possible. The females, 
however, had suflicient influence to 
counteract this determination, and in- 
sisted upon arming and sharing at 
least the chances of the combat. They 
actually fell into the ranks to the 
number of 800, and after a desperate 
action, the Ottoman forces were 
obliged to retreat, leaving, besides 
the killed, 1,350 prisoners, and four 
pieces of cannon. The Greeks lost 17 
females and 167 men. These are some 
of the rumours as they have reached 
us through the foreign press; but, 
though rumours, they are so general- 
ly credited, that there can be but 
little doubt that the affairs of Greece 
have not fallen off during the last 
month. Lord Strangford has depart- 
ed from Constantinople for Congress, 
and is, it is said, charged with an im- 
portant declaration from the Porte. 
It is a sort of anticipatory protest 
against every interference of the fo- 
reign powers with the internal con- 
cerns of the Ottoman empire, to the 
arrangement of which the Porte de- 
clares itself fully adequate without 
any assistance. It is a pity that a 
monarch so determined has not a more 
just cause. 

In France, the situation of affairs 
seems any thing but satisfactory to 
the ruling powers. Arrests, trials, and. 
executions, follow one another in rapid 
succession, varied only by a whimsical 
alternation of propitiatory atonements 
for the sins of the past, and religious 
ceremonies to mark the piety of the 
present generation. The conduct of 
the Ultra government fully counte- 
nances the suspicions entertained of 
it by the Madrid administration. The 
Cordon Sanitaire is daily increasing ; 
and by accounts from Bayonne, it 
appears, that transports have arrived 
at that place, laden with ammunition 
and provisions, and a still greater 
number is expected. The materials 
for sieges alone would, they say, fill 
500 waggons, and are sufficient for 
an army of 200,000 men. ‘ The store- 
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houses are insufficient for the hay, 
forage, and ammunition. Surely 
there must be some hidden meaning 
in this ‘* note of preparation ; ”—it 
seems much too extended and too 
ample for a mere precautionary mea- 
sure. In its internal administration 
the government proceeds in the same 
steady and determined system of seve- 
rity. ‘Thefourconspirators, condemn- 
ed at Rochelle, have perished on the 
scaffold, and Berton and his associ- 
ates, their appeal having been dis- 
allowed, have shared the same fate. 
The papers are filled with very in- 
teresting details as to the bravery 
with which these men met their 
death. ‘They are, however, much 
too minute for our transcription ; but 
as Berton excited so much notice, the 
manner in which he conducted him- 
self through the last great trial may 
not be unacceptable to our readers, 
particularly as the truth of the ac- 
count is vouched for by his confessor. 
At half past nine, on the morning of 
the day of the execution, Cafe, one of 
the condemned, who had been lying 
on his bed apparently listening to his 
confessor, contrived to open the fe- 
moral artery with some instrument 
which he had concealed under the 
bed clothes; his death was so sud- 
den, that he had only time to say to 
his confessor, ‘‘ Give me your blessing 
and embrace me.” In consequence 
of this event, Berton was more closely 
watched, and his arms tied. When 
led to execution, he was dressed in 
a blue great coat, and had a helmet 
on his head ; on the way to the scafs 
fold ie behaved with every courtesy 
to the priest who attended him, and 
died, after having received the sacra- 
ments. He was much altered in his 
appearance after his condemnation, 
but died with great firmness. His 
last words, pronounced in a firm voice, 
and twice repeated, were, “ Vive la 
France !°— Vive la Liberté!” 

The intelligence from Ireland oc- 
cupies, and we fear is long likely to 
occupy, the leading feature in our do- 
mestic abstract. Now that the new 
harvest has been gathered, and has 
fully equalled, in its produce, the 
hopes of the most sanguine, the dis- 
position to commit every kind of out- 
rage seems rather to have increased 
than diminished. In the south, par- 
ticularly, the possession of property, 
or a good house, constitutes the un- 
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failing excitement to every kind of 
depredation. The tithe  systey 
seems to be the ostensible pretence, 
but we fear the evil is much deeper 
seated. The great land-holders and 
gentry of the country have, however, 
met, and endeavoured, as far as jy 
them lay, to obviate this pretence, 
by entering into a resolution to re- 
commend the commutation of tithes 
to the legislature. Such a recom- 
mendation will, we hope, have its 
weight, although we are disposed to 
doubt very much the ultimate suc- 
cess of the experiment. In Dublin, 
indeed, the troubles of Ireland seem 
to have been by some ascribed to 
another, and a very different source, 
namely, the Union. A motion was 
lately made in the Guild of Mer- 
chants, and unanimously agreed to, 
to present a petition for a repeal of 
that measure. It would be prema- 
ture to offer any observations now 
upon the policy of this attempt; as 
to its fate, however, we may venture 
to predict, without the danger of 
bringing our repute as prophets into 
question. Even Mr. Fox, when ask- 
ed for his support of such a petition, 
is reported to have said, that “ it 
was a very different thing to oppose 
a measure in the first instance, and 
afterwards to vote for its repeal, if 
carried.” We saw little in the last 
days of the Irish parliament to call 
in question Swift’s double sarcasm 
against both it and the Irish miver- 
sity, where, in his “ Legion Club,” 
speaking of the situation of the build- 
ing, he describes it as 


Not a bowshot from the college, 
Half the globe from sense and knowledge. 


Another motion was made in the 
same Guild, to admit catholics to 
its freedom; and, with singular con- 
sistency, almost unanimously reject- 
ed. The same men who loudly called 
for the emancipation of themselves, 
were just as loud in denying it, even 
partially, to others. 

A great reduction is taking place 
the military department of Scotland. 
Many persons have already been dis- 
missed ; and it is now said, that Lord 
Robert Kerr, with the assistance 0! 
one clerk, with a salary of half 4 
crown a day, will be able to manage 
the Adjutant-general’s department. 

The appointment of Lord Amherst 
as Governor-general of India, ™ the 
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room of the Marquis of Hastings, has 
at last taken place, and been con- 
firmed by the Board of Directors. 

Parliament will not, it is rumour- 
ed, be called upon to meet till Fe- 
bruary, unless something important 
in the meantime should occur to ren- 
der their convocation necessary. One 
of the first measures to be proposed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will, 
if report speak true, be the reduction 
of the old four per cents. to three 
and a half. This idea has originated 
in the success of the experiment made 
last year upon the five per cents. 

The Chief Justice has been sitting 
at Nis? prius, during the latter half 
of October. Few trials of any in- 
terest took place, if we except some 
for blasphemous and political libels, 
instituted by the Bridge-street and the 
Suppression of Vice Societies. All 
the defendants were convicted. Lit- 
tle Waddington, the bill-sticker, of 
radical notoriety, was among the 
sufferers. He defended himself, and 
in such a manner, that the Chief 
Justice expressed considerable doubts 
as to his sanity. 

We do not know that we ought 
not to have mentioned, under our 
foreign head, the arrest of Mr. Bow- 
ring, an English merchant, at Calais, 


on some serious political charge. 
Some private letters with whith this 
gentleman was entrusted, and a ma- 
nuscript copy of verses, are reported 
to have compromised him. He has 
protested loudly against his deten- 


tion, and also against the seizure of 


a sealed dispatch, of which he was 
the bearer from the Portuguese am- 
bassador at Paris to the Portuguese 
ambassador in London. The French 
government, however, have taken 
but little notice of his complaints, as 
he was confined az secret; and the 
report, that he was to be tried on a 
charge of treason, was in extensive 
circulation. Mr. Bowring lately pub- 
lished in this country a work en- 
titled, “ Specimens of the Russian 
Poets.” A measure equally decisive, 
though not equally severe, has been 
adopted towards Sir Robert Wilson. 
Ile was ordered to quit Paris within 
24 hours, and the French territory 
as fast as he could travel. 

Ilis Majesty has, we are happy to 
say, quite recovered his health and 
spirits during his sojournment at his 
cottage in Windsor-park. He _ has 
signified his intention of passing some 
time at the Pavilion. 

Oct. 24, (822. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, &c. 


Illustrations of Italian Architecture.— 
A work now publishing by Leske, of Darm- 
stadt, contains an interesting selection of 
outline engravings of some of the various 
and numerous specimens of architecture 
abounding in [taly; its title is Kirchen, Pa- 
liste, und Klister in Italien nach Monumen- 
ten gezeichnet von J. L. Ruhl, folio, 1, 2, 3 
Heft. The subjects are not ouly very judici- 
ously chosen, but such as have not often been 
delineated. The admirers of the Gotico-Te- 
desco style will here meet with several curious 
specimens of the ecclesiastical architecture 
of the middle ages: for instance, the Ca- 
thedral at Spoleto, San Feliciano at Fu- 
ligno, San Giacomo at Vicovaro. One or 
two very beautiful and picturesque Cortili 
are introduced, particularly that of San 
‘Apostolo at Rome, and one belonging to a 
palace in the Via Sacra in the same city. 
An interior of the Sacristy of San Martino 
4 Monte at Rome proves from what appa- 
tently slight and inadequate materials an 
interesting architectural subject may be 
formed: the effect is most pleasing; and 
the ensemble presents an architectural 
composition that might be very usefully 





studied by many of our scene-painters and 
decorators. 

Sculpture.—UWermann and Pettrich, two 
young Danes, and pupils of Thorvaldsen, 
bid fair to become illustrious ornaments of 
the school of that great master. The for- 
mer of these has lately executed a bas-relief 
in marble, the subject of which is Bac- 
chus and Ariadne ; its execution is particu- 
larly excellent. Pettrich has also executed a 
relief, representing our Saviour inviting 
Little Children to approach him. The 
young artist has treated the subject with a 
feeling that discovers real genius, and ad- 
dresses itself immediately to the soul of the 
spectator. In manual execution it indicates 
much ability, and partakes considerably of 
the character of Thorvaldsen’s style. Ter- 
dinand Pettrich, the only son of Professor 
Pettrich, the sculptor, was born at Dres- 
den, Dec. 17th, 1798. From his earliest 
years he discovered an innate predilection 
for the art practised by his father, who first 
initiated him into its mysteries. At the 
beginning of 1819 he was sent to Rome to 
complete his studies, where he was so fortu. 
pate as to become the pupil, and gain the 
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personal attachment, of Thorvaldsen. One 
of his first attempts was an Infant Christ 
sleeping on the Cross. He is at present 
employed upon a large composition—the 
Entombing of Christ, in the model of which 
he at length succeeded to his wish, after re- 
peated alterations. 

Museo Rorgia.—This valuable collection 
of Egyptian monuments has been united to 
the Borboni Museum, and arranged by 
Arditi, the director of the royal museum at 
Naples, and superintendent of the excava- 
tions and antiquities. They are placed in 
one of the lower porticos, and amount to up- 
wardsof 600 different subjects, among which 
are, an obelisk of red granite, an altar with 
22 mummy-looking figures in bas-relief, se- 
veral Harpocrates tablets, a basaltic torso 
covered with hieroglyphics of such extreme 
elegance, that they resemble cameos, and a 
statue of Ptolemewus Epiphanes. Among 
the Cufic antiquities is a celestial globe, 
formed of metal, with its meridian ; this 
truly unique monument of its kind was 
executed by Kaissar, an Arabian astrono- 
mer and mechanist, at the command of Mu- 
hamed Alkamel, sixth king of Egypt, in 
the year 1225 of our wra, Kc. Ke. 

Duc D' Enghien.—The monument erect- 
ed to the memory of this unfortunate 
prince will ere long be completed. The 
cenotaph is surrounded by four figures of 
white marble. One of these represents the 
prince, who is proceeding tranquilly to his 
execution; the second figure is Fortitude, 
who supports him in this trying moment; 
the third Malice, who is lurking for him ; 
and the fourth France in fetters. These 
statues are about 7 feet 6 inches high, and 
the entire height of the mausoleum is 22 
feet. The sculptor is M. Deseine, first 
sculptor to the Bourbon-Conde family, and 
member of the academies of Bourdeaux 
and Copenhagen. 

Life-Preserver—The newly invented 
life-preserver is most valuable on account of 
its extreme simplicity. Its advantages are, 
that it is air-tight, and impenetrable to wa- 
ter; that it does not occasion the least pres- 
sure on the chest; that it can be inflated 
and adjusted to the body in a moment, and 
is then capable of sustaining the weight of 
an additional person in case of emergency ; 
that it can be worn by females over their 
clothes; and, lastly, that it is light and 
portable. The inventor exhibited it on the 
Thames, Aug. 20th, in the presence of nu- 
merous spectators, who expressed their un- 
qualified approbation.——M. Scheerbaum 
made an experiment on Aug. 15, with an 
artificial horse, a machine with which he 
rode into the sea at Scheveningen while 
breakers rose to the height of 12 feet, and 
advanced 400 yards into that element with 
perfect safety. 

Munich.—This city is now adorned by 
two very fine pieces of architecture, both of 
which wil] long remain monuments of the 


taste and abilities of their architect. M, 
Klenze. The former of these fixe struc. 
tures is the glyptotheca, or gallery, erected 
by the crown-prince of Bavaria for the re. 
ception of his valuable collection of an. 
cient statues and marbles. It consists of 
thirteen noble halls (one is not less than ]40 
feet in length), each of which accords in its 
architecture and decorations with the class 
of statues to which it is destined. The 
building is a square, with a cortile in the 
centre. The facade, which is of the Ionic 
order, is constructed entirely of whitish 
Salzburgh marble, a material worthy‘of the 
beautiful decoration which this front dis- 
plays. A majestic octastyle portico consti- 
tutes its principal feature, and gives the 
whole a very temple-like appearance ; and 
the tympanum of the pediment contains a 
profusion of sculpture in relief. Extensive as 
this building is, it forms but the part of a 
design for a magnificent place, among whose 
embellishments a catholic church and a tri- 
umnphal arch will be important features. 
The second edifice is the New Riding- 
House. Here the architect had many diffi- 
culties to contend with ; for the stables hav- 
ing been already erected, he was quite limit- 
ed, both as to situation and extent, in this 
additional building. It is a parallelogram of 
320 feet by 85, of which the facade occupies 
the longest side. A somewhat lofty basement 
gives an air of majesty to this front. Abov« 
this basement rises a Roman-Doric order of 
colossal proportions, consisting of pilasters 
at the extremities, and insulated columns 
in the centre. Over the large arched win- 
dows, of the centre division, are circular 
bronze shields, 8 or 9 feet in diameter, 
adorned with colossal horses’ heads ; and 
the attic is decorated with an inscription in 
bronze. The interior is still more imposing; 
resting on a lofty stylobate, are pilasters 
supporting a richly decorated entablature ; 
and, at the ends, are open tribunes or gal- 
leries with Ionic columns. The ceiling is de- 
corated with square caissoons and pannel. 
Of this edifice the construction and de- 
tails are alike admirable; nor is there 
in all Germany any building more charac- 
teristic of the purpose for which it was 
erected. Wagner's bas-reliefs of the Cen- 
taurs and Lapithe are particularly fine : he 
has executed besides for this building two 
groups of extraordinary beauty, each con- 
sisting of three figures, larger than life. 
The first of these groups consist of a Cen- 
taur combating with two Lapitha, one o! 
whom is almost vanquished, while the other 
is still endeavouring to defend himself. In 
the second group, the Centaur 1s raising 
a large fragment of rock to crush one of his 
adversaries; the other has leaped aside. 
For beauty of form, energy of expression, 
and strong poetical feeling, these produc. 
tions deserve to rank very high indeed 


among the noblest efforts af modern art. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


AmoneG the paralyzing effects of dis- 
tress, We must first notice the decreased spi- 
rit of improvement which is manifested by 
the paucity of technical discussion at this 
season. ‘The prevention of smut by pre- 
parations of the seed wheat, and the aug- 
mentation of the produce, as well as of 
employment, by the substitution of spade 
husbandry, have no longer the same charms 
for eee i Agriculturists. 

The fact is, they have no spirit to en- 
gage in experiments, though this seems to 
us an erroneous method of procedure, for 
difficulties require increased energy. Com- 
plaint resounds from one end of the king- 
dom to the other; and it can but be ob- 
served, that the local reports are written 
with far more bitterness than ever. No 
wonder! the innumerable sales which have 
taken place, the depression of stock as well 
as of the price of produce, make the far- 
mer’s condition vesty deplorable. Nor is 
healonein ruin. We positively know that 
more than one, two, or three large farms 
have been Jet upon the express condition of 
paying NO RENT AT ALL, but merely 
under covenant to keep them in tilth, and 
to discharge the tithes and the rates. In 
many instances, the tithe is the most va- 
luable property in the soil; yet such is the 
infinite variety of causes affecting the Agri- 
cultural question, that we really believe it 
is still very partially—indeed, we may say, 
not at all, understood. In the meanwhile, 
it does not appear that the landed interest 
will remain quiet spectators of their own 
destruction. At the Pitt dinner, at Nor- 
wich, “Mr. Edmond Wodehouse, imme- 
diately after the health of Ministers had 
been given, and their abilities panegyrized 
by Mr, Marsham Elwin, one of his most 
mtimatt friends, and most active support- 
ers, —Mr. E. Wodehouse, we say, rose and 
declared his absolute conviction that Minis- 
ters had hot done all they might have done 
forthe Agricuftural interest ; and moreover 
expressed his belief, that had Mr. Pitt 
been'‘at the head of affairs, he would have 
fourid Some fneans of preserving a more 
equitable adjustmietit between the monied 
and ‘fanéed “intetests. “He would not,” 
says “Mr. Woilchouse, “ have sought up 
the'fuin Of oné interest for the bencfit of 
anottfer.” | Mr! Wodehouse further urged 
Ipory His héliters,' “that this wa’ no time 

Pst Stilt i theit chiits, ‘and say thin 
wilh mPOA ghte” “Pitt the mischief is 

Vou. VI,—Mon. Reg. 


now done; the ruin is nearly universal 
among the tenantry. Estates too are 
changing masters, nor does it appear that 
Ministers have a clearer view of the sub- 
ject than the people they govern. Nothing 
but A REDUCED TAXATION, dnd ihe 
conversion of the idle pauper into an indus- 
trious producer and consumer, can work 
the good so much io be desired. 

The operations out of doors have been 
materially advanced by the fine rains 
which began about the close of last month. 
The wheats are well got in, in most places, 
the turnips are improved, and every thing 
promises abundance. The wheat crop of 
last year is ascertained, both in bulk, 
weight, and quality, to be greatly beyond 
expectation Yet it docs not come into the 
market as briskly as might have been anti- 
cipated under all circumstances. The ave- 
rage of the foreign and English supply by 
sea to the port of London was in the years 
1817, 1818, about 12,000 quarters weekly. 
Since harvest, the average has not reached 
9,000 of English alone ; no opinion can 
therefore be formed concerning the relation 
of supply to demand; nor can it, we con- 
ceive, till next harvest. This, however, ts 
after all the point upon which the whole 
question turns; and, we believe, taking 
the average of seasons, the one is very near 
to the other. The after-grass crop is stated 
to be very excellent in many counties, par- 
ticularly in Cornwall, and towards the 
West of England. Potatoes are also likely 
to be plentiful. Cider is supcrabundant, 
and seiling from 20s. to 25s. per hogshcad. 
Wool remains much the same. At the va- 
rious fairs, which are more numerous at 
this season than at any other period of the 
year, stock of all sorts has becn shown in 
large quantities, and has met a very dull 
sale. Butter and cheese at Winchester, 
Shrewsbury, Nottingham, Cambridge, 
Bury, and other such matts, fetched (the 
prime dairies) from 45s, to 55s. One of the 
country papers states, that 200 Devons were 
driven from South Molton in that county 
to every fair in the neighbourhood,—to 
Smithfield,—forty miles beyond J ondop,— 
to Sinithfield a second time, and at last the 
greatcr part returned to the proprietor un- 
sold. " ' 

At Winchester fair, many hundreds. of 

excellent lambs were sold between, 5s. and 

}4s. a head. ‘The general prices may b¢ 

quote. Down ewes, from 9s. to 30s, ; dowp 
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lambs, from 5s, to 15s. ; wethers, from 20s. 
tu 2s. Hops are excellent, anda fine growth 
in every sense; Farnham’s were grounded 
at from 7/. to 7/. 10s.; country hops, from 
3). 10s. to 5/. 12s. Good horses still 
maintain good prices; at this fair, a cart 


colt, two years old, was sold for the price of 
100 lambs, of a better than middling qua- 
hty. In Smithfield, all sorts of meat are 
a little advanced. 

October 22, 1822. 








COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


(London, October 22.) 


NoTuinG remarkable as affecting the 
foreign trade of the country has occurred 
during the last month. Some facilities how- 
ever have been given to British ships trading 
to the Netherlands, by the remission of 
certain tonnage and other duties heretofore 
paid, and placing British ships on the same 
footing, in this respect, as those of the king- 
dom of the Netherlands. Russia too has 
allowed foreign vessels to carry on the 
coasting trade in Finland on the same terms 
as Russian vessels. It is confidently stated, 
that the Portuguese government has re- 
solved to desist from its claim of 30 per 
cent. on English woollen manufactures, 
and to be contented with 15 per cent. We 
have not, however, seen any official state- 
ment of this determination in the Portu- 
guese papers, which we have had the op- 
portunity of examining. 


Cotton.—-Though the report of the Li- 
verpool market was very favourable at the 
eud of last month, it produced no anima- 
tion in the market here, because of the ex- 
pected sale at the India Ilouse on the 27th. 
At this sale, about 11,000 bales were sold, 
and 5,500 bought in, and withdrawn. Of 
those sold, about 4,500 were taken on spe- 
culation; the rest for home consumption 
and exportation. The Surat and Madras 
were 3 to gd. and, in some instances, $d. 
lower; the Bengals, especially the good 
qualities, supported the previous prices. 
in the first week of October, the purchases 
by private contract and at public sales were 
very considerable, about 3,000 packages, 
viz,—-in bond, 182 New Orleans very or- 
dinary G3d. a 7id., fair 74d., good 84d. a 
did. ; 650 Boweds, ordinary Gid. a 6jd., 
muddling fair, fair 7d. a 74d., good fair 
iid. to 74d. for good; G6 Tenessee very 
inferior 54d. a Sdd. ; 950 Surats fair 5) d., 
good fair 43d., good S:d. and Gd.; 500 
Bengals, fair dd. and 54d, good 53d. 3 200 
Pernams 94d. fair to 13}. good fair; 50 
Paras Bid. a 8hd. good; 86 St. Domingo 
very ordinary 5$d. and 5/d., good fair 7d. 
a 74d.; and duty paid, 15 Demeraras fair 
74., good fair 84d. a Bid. ; 25 Barbadoes 
good 7éd.; 21 Bahamas common 74d. to 
fine silky 8jd.; 7 Montserrat ordinary 
Gjd.; 40 Carriacon good 7hd.; 249 
oe Guira and Cumana fair 6)d. to good 
Gid. 


In the following week, the demand was 
general and extensive, and the market was 
farther improved by the very favourable 
accounts from Liverpool; several parcels 
from the late India sale were disposed of at 
an advance of jd. to 7d. per lb.; above 
3,000 packages were sold in this week. In 
the week ending to-day, the East India 
cotton of the last sale has been much in- 
quired after for home consumption, and {d. 
advance on Surat and Madras has been re- 
fused: the purchases this week are 2120) 
bags, all sold in bond, viz.—250 Pernams 
103d. good fair ; 600 Surats, fair 53d. and 
5id., good fair 6d., good 63d. ; 1400 Ben- 
gals, very ordinary 4/d. and 43d., fair 5d. 
and 5id., good 53d. and 53d.; 150 Madras 
53d. a 5id. ordinary to good; and 20 
Bourbons 93d. fair. 

At Liverpool, the market has been uni- 
formly favourable, the sales during the five 
weeks ending October 19, having amounted 
to 64,550 bags, and the arrivals to $4,255. 
The most business was done in the week 
ending October 12, when the sales amount- 
ed to 21,700, of which 12,000 were taken 
on speculation, at a general improvement 
of 4d. per Ib.; the arrivals in the same 
week were 22,560 bags. 

Sugar.—The market presented a very 
favourable appearance for the last ten days 
of the preceding month, and the first fort- 
night of this, the prices were very firm, and 
a small but gradual advance took place: we 
subjoin the report for the week ending the 
8th instant. 

** The demand for Muscovades has been 
steady and considerable, a gradual advance 
of ls. per ewt. in the prices took place, and 
the market was very firm at the improve- 
ment ; the purchases lately on speculation 
are reported to be rather on an extcpsive 
scale. 

“¢ This forenoon the show of good Sugars 
is very limited ; the consequence has been 
that sales are more confined than for sonic 
time past; the advance of last week ty 
however, firmly maintained, and the hol- 
ers still confident of a further improvement 
on account of the small stock in London, 
com 1 with preceding years. 

«The inguizies after refined goods, from 
Ireland, from Liverpool, and from Ge- 
gow, have lately been very general, owing, 
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no doubt, to the very low prices here, in 
comparison with other markets. Large 
lumps are in demand for the Hambro’ 
market, yet, generally, refined goods are 
still heavy, with little variation as to the 
rices. —Molasses 29s. 

** The great request for White Havannah 
sugars for Russia has nearly cleared this 
market of that description; the buyers 
have, in consequence, been looking after 
the White Brazils, which are Is. a 2s. 
higher: middling white 34s. a 35s., good 
37s.; ordinary 32s. Gd. a 34s.; the yellow 
and brown Havannah and Brazil are with- 
out alteration in prices, but in rather better 
demand. Bourbon sugars are much in- 
quired after. 

** Value of refined sugars exported the 
last three months, was single, 224,786/. 
double 12,1507.” 


In the following week, the demand for 
Muscovades was general and extensive, and 
as there were few good sugars on show, the 
prices gradually advanced, and considerable 
parcels were taken on speculation. The 
market on the 15th was checked by the re- 
ported large entries at the Custom House, 
nearly 12,000 casks within the week; the 
prices however were firmly maintained ; 
the improvement in that week was 2s. per 
cwt. and from the lowest price five or six 
wecks previous, the advance was from 5s. 
to Gs, per cwt. 

The report of the refined market was 
also favourable, and large purchases in fo- 
reign Sugars were made by private contract. 
Last week, the market was exceedingly 
heavy, extensive parcels were brought for- 
ward by private contract, and the prices 
were a shade lower. At a public sale on 
Friday, 113 hhds. of Montserrats sold fully 
2s. per cwt. under the previous prices. 

This forenoon (22d.) there were few pur- 
chases by private contract, the buyers being 
deterred from purchasing on account of the 
panic, and the low prices of Friday; andthe 
small sale declared for to-day had the effect 
of preventing the usual business being 
transacted. The quantity brought forward 
was only 117 hhds. Montserrats, and 29 
hhds. Dominica: contrary to the general 
anticipation, the whole sold freely, about 
6d. @ 1s. higher than on Friday, making the 
depression since this day week only 1s. per 
cwt.: Monserrats sold 54s. Gd. a 58s. Gd.; 
Dominica, dark coloured low brown, but 
Strong, 54s. a 54s. Gd. Though there is 
little business done by private contract to- 
day, the market is exceedingly firm, parti- 
cularly since the public sale. 

In the retined market few purchases were 
reported after Tuesday, the reviving de- 
mand being checked by the fall in raw 
Sugars and the heavy trade: the prices, on 
account ef the scarcity of goods, were, 
however, nearly maintained — Molasses, 
303, 6d. 


In Foreign Sugars few purchases were re- 
ported by private contract, and no public 
sales were brought forward ; the white de- 
scriptions were, however, inquired after. 

Average prices of raw sugars from Ga- 
zette. 

Sept. eee LSd. 
Oct. nade ks ee 104d. 
ae Liga. 


iii tndtenmesntes sabes sid, 


Cofivte.—There has been a good deal of 
fluctuation in coffee in the last tive weeks. 
In the week ending the 24th ult. the pub- 
lic sales were inconsiderable, but all went 
off heavily. On that day the public sales 
consisted of fine and very ordinary; the 
former sold heavily at a further reduction, 
making a decline of 3s. to Ss. per cwt. 
within the week. Ordinary mixed and rank 
Jamaica, which had been extremely low, 
advanced about 2s. In the following week 
the public sales went off rather heavily, 
without much alteration in the prices: but 
on the Ist instant 371 casks, and 94 bags, 
brought forward in five public sales, all 
sold freely, and the demand seemed much 
improved, though without any advance: 
ordinary to good ordinary rank Jamaica 
96s. to 100s.; fine ordinary foxy 108s. to 
110s.; fine ordinary 112s. to Ll5s.; ordi- 
nary middling 125s. to 127s; middling to 
good middling 134s. to 136s.; good ordi- 
nary coloury St. Domingo mixed 102s. 
The public sales in the first week of this 
month consisted of 1261 casks, and 1379 
bags. British plantation sold freely and 
rather higher: foreign rather heavy at a 
reduction of Is. to 2s. per cwt., but the 
greater part was taken in. At two public 
sales on the 8th, the fine ordinary middling 
and good middling Jamaica sold briskly at 
an irregular advance of 2s. to 4s. per cwt.; 
ordinary and heavy,without variation; foreign 
still neglected. ‘The public sales in the next 
week were 1022 casks, and 1338 bags. 
British plantation sold heavily, but with- 
out reduction in the prices. The foreign 
was neglected, and almost all taken in. In 
three public sales, on the 15th, 392 casks, 
107 bags, chiefly Demerara and Jamaica, 
the ordinary mixed sold 2s. to 3s. lower ; 
the fine hardly supported the previous 
prices. The public sales of coffee after 
Tuesday, last weck, consisted of 408 casks 
and 489 bags; the ordinary descriptions 
sold very heavily at the previous prices ; 
the middling and finer descriptions, on ac- 
count of the scarcity of these qualities, sold 
freely at higher rates than lately obtained. 
The public sale this forenoon (22d.) of 174 
casks Jamaica coffee, was all of ordinary 
descriptions, and chiefly rank mixed with 
black beans and Triage ; a few lots ordinary 
rank sold 92s. to 95s.; good ordinary rank 
97s. to 98s; good ordinary coloury 11s. 
to 102s.: there were no finer descriptions 
in the sale. The coffee market may be 
e2 
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stated execedingly heavy at the previous 
currency, and very little good or fine 
offering either at public sale or by private 


Hiemp., Flax, and Tallow.—The tallow 
market has continued to excite extraordi- 


narv interest for this last month. In the 
week ending the Ist instant, the arrivals 

t extensive, and a number of ships ex- 
pected, the trade became very heavy, and 
yellow candle tallow declined to 37s. a “ 
Gd. and vet few sales were made; but 


the succeeding week it suddenly rose to We. 
a dls. on the receipt of news from St. 
Petersburgh that great purchases had been 
made for the London speculators, and that 
the price then had advanced from 97 to 
110r, On the 8th, the market price was 
42s. and by the 15th a further advance of 3s. 

k place, the price on that day being 40s. 
‘lo day (22d) the price in the morning was 
4tis. a 46s. Gd. and at four o'clock, yellow 
candle had advanced to 47s. and very firm 
atthis advance. ‘The price at St. Peters- 
burg has risen to 120r. and the holders 

re are so confident of a farther advance 
that large bets are laid that tallow will be 
at O0s. within a fortnight. Hemp had ad- 
vanced from 2/. to 3/. per ton, Flax is unal- 
ered. Jndigo.—The India sale of 3,377 
ch sts closed on the 15th; fine sold as at 
last sale, good at nd middling 6d. higher, 
consi ing and ordinary, % 1. per lb. high- 
cr; the prices have not changed since 
the sale.—Oils. Buyers and sellers both 
hold back, and consequently little is 
ak Ing. 

Svices.—Fast India sale declared for 
Monday, Ilth Nov. 130,000 Ibs. Cinna- 
mon: 1.343, Cloves: 20.000, Mace; 


100.000, Nutmegs: 1.000, Oil of Mace: 
l.411l bags, Black Pepper; 1,000 tons, 
Saltpetre 

Tea -The Company’s sale is declared for 
llth Dec. ; itis to consist of — 


7» .j 


MPRivcscaccvsdsecsiccsce Bee 
Congou, Campoi, Pekoe, and 

| eee © 
‘’wankay and Hyson Skin..... 1,100,000 
PEO 


ree tnd § ’ .* 9 _ * « 
fotal, including Private Trage. . 6,800,000 


ifvson.... 


Rum, Brendy, and Hollands.—The 
market is so depressed that the prices are 
merely Nominal. 





FOREIGN COMMERCE. 
fica, 26th 8 '. FI r has been sold 
the following pri ices, Thiesenhausen and 
wiania I ck: rer, white a8. do. lay- 
r out Cie dark grey 424 a 43r. 3 do. grey 
tir.; Badstub cut, laying out the dark 


itisten Threcband, 291%.: Tow. 104 a 
lb r—Merep. Clean and outshot are rather 
: cand Polish 


at 102r.; Ukraine outshot, 87r.: Polish 
do. J2r.; whereas Pass, of which the stock 
is small, is dearer; Ukraine, 83r.; Polish, 
85 r.— Seed jor s ( NOINL In consequence 
of the heavy rains that we had for more 
than a week, our supply has been very 

scanty, and the price demanded by the 
holders is for the present maintained. Thus 
2 barrels having been wanted to complete 
a cargo, could not be had under 7:r.; 
whereas previously it might have been had 
at 7r. 

There seems to be rather more demand 
for Sugars, both refined and raw.  Re- 
tined are held again at 24 cop.; white Ha- 
vannah at 16 a 17 cop.; and yellow Ha- 
vannah have been bought at 115 cop. 
with three months credit. —Ber, gen Ilere 
rings have been sold at 75r. in beech bare 
rels, and at 73r. in deal barrels. 


i l 


Riga, 3d Oct.—Though we have now 
dry weather the supply of sowing Linseed 
is still scanty. Yesterday and to-day some 
purchases have been made at 7Za8r. As 
the lateness of the season makes it neces- 
sary to hasten the consignments to the North 
Sea, there was no time to wait any longer 
for a more brisk supply, and therefore the 
above prices could not be refused; but 
when the season is further advanecd, it will 
probably be easy to make purchases on 
lower terms, as only a few orders have been 
received, and these in general limited to low 
prices. 

Hamburch, 127h Oct.— Cotton, the de. 

mand is slack, and the prices again low 
‘ ‘ofive. "Though little has been doing this 
week, the prices s have been fully maiztained. 
Dye goods. Several pure thases of Indico 
have been made this week in consequenct 
orders received; in other articles little is 
doing, bat prices are unchanged.—(Co 
Oats alone of the best quality are still in 
demand for exportation ; the sale of other 
descriptions is almost whvlly confined to 
home omen hy, and the prices almost 
nominal.—Spices. Pepper is rather more 
in the market t; a cargo of about S50 HIN 
lb. from Sumatra, is already sold. The 
prices of Pimento keep up, though th © Ge - 
mand is inconsiderable. East India G1 
is rather more in request.— tice. Mo y 
request, and prices firm. <A new s1 apply 
025 sacks of East India is almest ) 
—Tvbacco of all kinds maintains its we 
— Tea. Demand is more brisk 2 and price 
better; 2254 chests of Haysan from the so'p 

s\casta, 1 30) do. from the Pan ther. Lot) co. 
Tonkay from the Ophelia, an d 200! chests 
of Seuchong from the ship General Han lie 
ton, have been sold by private contraci.— 


% 
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been sola this week, and sole de s aj pe 
inay perhaps be had for the moment att f° 
lower than last week. Dest lun eS 


oe ‘. ie 
loaves are held at 2d. but those a little! 
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ferior have been sold at 8}¢. Treacle has 
fallen to ll marks. Raw goods are again 
more dull; fine white Havannahs alone ex- 
cepted, they being scarce. Fine yellow 
Havannahs have been sold at 7\d.3; and 
good brown Brazil, lately at Gid. are now 
hardly to be disposed of at 6d. 

Stockholm, 1st Oct.—The quantity of 
iron shipped from the port of Stockholm 
from the opening of the navigation this 
year to the 28th of September amounts to 
218,000 ship pounds, which greatly ex- 
ceeds the quantity shipped in former years 
in the same period. 

St. Petersburgh, Oct. 1.—His Majes- 
ty has been pleased, in consequence of a 
representation made by the finance Minis- 
ter, to order the duty of 10 copecs on pep- 
per, of 30 copecs on pounded (or ground) 
pepper, and of 75 copecs on shollac, to be 
taken not per pound as ordered by the new 
tariff, but per pood, accerding to former 
tariffs. 

Frankfort, Oct. 15.—The measures for 
the protection of German commerce and 
making reprisals on France continue to be 
extended, and to acquire more consistency. 
The several States which have adopted 
them are likewise making conventions with 
each other, that their subjects may not 
suffer by the regulations which are designed 
against France. We were rather uneasy 
here on account of the expected tariff for 
the Duchy of Nassau, but the publication 
of it has removed our apprehensions, the 
duties being very moderate. Our autum- 
nal fair, which at the epening offered no 
favourable prospects, has turned out un- 
commonly well. The sellers have had a 
very good fair, especially those who deal 
in foreign articles. Many a magazine that 
was filled with such articles has been wholly 
cleared this fair; but the sale of German 
manufactures has likewise been consider- 
able. Winter stuffs in particular have 
been in great request, though the cloth 
manufacturers from the Netherlands com- 
plain of low prices. It is expected that the 
wine this year will be of the finest qua- 
lity. The vines are in some places, per- 
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haps, not quite so full of fruit, but it is 
uncommonly fine; many judges are of 
opinion the wine will fully equal that of 
1811. and many think it may even be 
superior, as the grapes are ripe this year 
ten days earlier. 

Leipsig, Oct. 6.—We cannot yet judge 
of the fair; uany strangers are come but 
they are chiefly sellers; the English and 
French are numerous; but the Jews from 
Poland and Russia are few in number. 
About twenty merchants are here from 
Wallachia and Moldavia; from Greece 
Proper we cannot expect many. <A great 
deal of wool goes to England, where the 
price is high, though here in Germany 
little or no advance has taken place. Co- 
lonial goods maintain their price. 

Oct. 11.—The fair seems not to answer 
our expectations. 

France.— There never was a time when 
trade and manufactures of every kind were 
more flourishing in the Department of the 
North, that is, in Picardy, Artois, and 
French Flanders, than they are at this mo- 
ment. <At St. Quentin, an entire new 
town has been built in the modern taste. 
The little towns and large villages in the 
plain of Lisle do a great deal of business ; 
and the nuinber of houses, workshops, and 
magazines, increases daily. 

Twenty large fishing boats, amounting 
together to 1500 tons, and manned with 
G00 sailors, have been sent this year from 
St. Valery to the herring fishery on the 
coast of Scotland, at an expence of above 
GOU0,000 francs. This is the greatest un- 
dertaking that has been this year made from 
the Channel; but there is every reason to 
fear that it will be unsuccessful, in which 
case it will probably be the last effort of the 
kind. 

The vintage in Burgundy has been un- 
commonly fine this year. The wine will 
be better than that of the famous vintage 
of 1811, generally called comet wine (from 
the great comet seen that year); it will 
not be so fiery, but milder, and will keep 
better. 
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Flora Domestica, or the Portable Gar- 
den, containing a complete Catalogue of 
every Plant that may be reared in a Pot or 
Tub, particularly noticing such as are most 
desirable for Beauty of Form or Colour, 
Lnxuriance of Foliage, Sweetness of Per- 
fume, or from interesting or poetical Asso- 
ciations with their History. With Direc- 
tions for their Treatment. 

The Life and Remains of the late Rev. 
Dr. E. D. Clarke. 

Observations on Prison Discipline aud 
Solitary Confinement. Sy Mr. Roscoe. 

A Complete Illustration of the Index 
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Testaceologicus, or Catalogue of Shells, 
British and Forcign. By W. Wood, FR, 
and LS. to be published by Subscription. 

Fifteen Years in India; or, Sketches of 
a Soldier’s Life ; being an attempt to de 
scribe Persons and Things in various Parts 
of Hindostan. From the Journal of an 
Officer in his Majesty’s Service. Svo. 

A Reprint, in 8vo. of Sir Robert Naun- 
ton’s Fragmenta Regalia, or Observations on 
the Court of Queen Elizabeth, her Tunes 
and Favourites; with a Life of Naunton, 
a Series of Notes and Historical [lustra- 
tions; and nuimcrous Portraits. 
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The Loves of the Angels ; a Poem. By 
Th TAS Moors . 

A New Edition of the Saxon Chronicles, 
with an English Translation and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory. By the Rev. J. 
Ingram, Fellow of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, and late Saxon Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. In one Volume 4to. 

The History of Roman Literature, from 
the Early Periods to the Augustan Age. 
By John Dunlop. In two Vols. 8vo. 

The British Constitution, or an Epitome 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws 
of England, for the Use of Schools. By 
Vincent VW anostrocht, LLD. Alfred-house 
Academy, Camberwell. In ]2mo. 

Memoirs of the Life of Mary Queen of 
Scotts. By Miss Benger, Author of ** Me- 
moirs of Mrs. Hamilton; ** Memoirs of 
John Tobin,” Ac. &e. 

Memoirs of the Life of Charles Alfred 
Stothard, FSA. Author of the Monumen- 
tal Efligies of Cireat Britain: including 
several of his Original Letters, Papers, 
Journals, Essays, &c. &c. &c. With some 
Account of a Journey in the Netherlands. 
By Mrs. Charles Stothard. 

An Encyclopedia of Agriculture. On 
the Plan of Mr. Loudon’s Encyclopedia of 
Gardening. In one large Volume 8vo. 

Keformation. A Novel. In 3 Vols. 12mo. 

The Student’s Manual: or, an Appen- 
dage to the English Dictionaries. Being 
an Etymological and Explanatory Vocabu- 
lary of Words derived from the Latin. In 
a Pocket Volume. 

Innes on the Muscles. A new Edition, 
revised, corrected, and enlarged, with Notes, 
Practical and Explanatory. By Robert 
Hunter, Lecturer on Anatomy, Surgery, 
&c. Glasgow. 

The Rev. W.B. Collyer’s Lectures on 
Scripture Comparisons, forming the Seventh 
and completing Volume of the Series on 
the Evidences of Christianity: with a 
Portrait. 

An Historical and Descriptive Account 
of Fonthill Abbey, with eight or ten En- 
gravings. By Mr. Britton. In a small 4to. 
Volume. 

Outhines of Character. In one Vol. 8vo. 

(riginal Views of the most interesting 
Collegiate and Parochial Churches in Eng- 
land, from Drawings by J. P. Neale; to 
be published in Parts, uniformly with the 
Views of Gentlemen's Seats. 

Time's Telescope for 1825, containing 
an Explanation of Saints’ Days and Holy- 
days, Sketches of Comparative Chrono- 
logy. and Contemporary Biography, Astro- 
nomical Occurrences in every Month, &c. 
To which will be prefixed, an Introduc- 
tion to British Entomology, with a Plate 
of Insects coloured after Nature. 

Modern Geography and History, con- 
taining an Account of the Present State of 
the Kingdoms of the World, for the Use 
of Schools. By Ss. L. 


Blossoms; by Robert Millhouse ; with 
Prefatory Remarks on his Genius and 
Situation. By the Rev. Luke Booker. 
LLD. 

A Second Journey round the Library 
of a Bibliomaniac. By W. Davis. Upon 4 
similar Plan to the First. 

Popular Stories; translated from the 
Kinder und Haus Marchen; collected by 
Messrs. Grimm, from Oral Tradition, in 
different Parts of Germany. 

A Series of Portraits of the Kings and 
Queens of Great Britain, to be engraved in 
the Chalk Manner, by Mr. R. Cooper; 
from the most authentic Originals. 

Napoleon Anecdotes; illustrating the 
Mental Energies of the late Emperor of 
France, and the Characters and Actions 
of his Contemporary Warriors and States. 
men; to be published in Numbers. 

The Hulsean Lectures for 1822. By the 
Rev. C. Benson, consisting of a Series of 
Discourses on Scripture Difficulties. 

An Historical Sketch of the United States 
of America, with Personal Observations 
made during a Residence of several Y ears 
in that Country. By Isaac Holmes. One 
Vol. 8vo. 

A New Edition of Bythneri Lyra Pro- 
phetica: printing at the Glasgow University 
Press. In One Volume 8vo. 

Columbia, a Geographical, Statistical, 
Agricultural, Commercial, Historical, and 
Political Account of that interesting Coun- 
try, intended as a Manual for the Merchant 
and the Settler. In 2 Vols. 8vo. 

The Genuine Memoirs of Napoleon, dic- 
tated by himself, during his Exile at St. 
Helena. They are editing by the Count de 
Montholon and General Gourgaud, and the 
First Two Volumes may be expected in a 
few Weeks. 

The Count De Las Cases’s Journal of 
his Conversations with Napoleon, during 
the Time he remained at St. Helena. 

Memoirs of the French Court, from the 
Pen of the late Madame De Campan, the 
First Lady of the Bed-chamber to the late 
Queen, Marie Antoinette, and Directress 
of the celebrated Establishment of Ecouen 
under Napoleon. 

A New Novel, entitled, ‘ Isabella.” 
By the Author of “ Rhoda,” “ Plain 
Sense,”’ &c. 

Sketches of Field Sports, as followed 
by the Natives of India, with Observations 
on the Animals.—Also an Account 0 
many of the Customs of the Inhabitants, 
and natural Productions, interspersed with 
various Anecdotes, &e. By Dr. Johnson, 
Surgeon to the Hon. East India Company. 

Some Remarks on Southey’s Life of 
Wesley. 

A History and Description of Fonthill 
Abbey ; illustrated by a Series of Engray- 
ings, comprehending Views, Plans, S¢t- 
tions, and Details. By John Rutter, 
Shaftesbury. 
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Fine Arts. 

A Series of Portraits of English Sove- 
reigns. Part I. to be completed in 5 Parts, 
each containing 6 Plates. 8vo. 12s. 

Biography. 

Memoir of the Life and Character of 
Walter Venning, Esg. who died at St. 
Petersburgh, Jan. 10, 1821, from a fever 
contracted in visiting one of the Gaols in 
the City. By Richard Knill, 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

The Life of Ali Pacha, of Janina, Vizier 
of Epirus, surnamed Aslan, or the Lion ; 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Chemistry. 

An Epitome of Chemistry. By the Rev. 

John Topham, MA. 3s. 6d. 
Medicine. 

A Treatise on Dislocations, and on 
Fractures of the Joints. By Sir Astley 
Cooper, Bart. FRS. Surgeon to the King, 
&e. Ke. &c. 1 Vol. medium 4to. With 
Thirty Engravings. 1/. 11s. Gd. boards. 

_ A Practical Essay on Diseases and In- 
juries of the Bladder. By Robert Bingham, 
8vo. lds. 

An Inquiry into the Action of Mercury 
on the Living Body. By Joseph Swan, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and Surgeon to the Lincoln Hospital. 8vo. 
ls. Gd. sewed. 

Miscellancous. 

Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, 
je an Appendix by the Author, foolscap 

VO. JS. 

The Private Brewer's Guide to the Art 
of Brewing Ale and Porter. By John 
Tuck. 8vo. 9s. 

Tracts and Essays, Moral and Theologi- 
cal, By the late William Hey, Esq. FRs. 
Svo. 16s. 

Military Memoirs of the great Civil War. 
4to. 12. 16s. 

Letters and Communications addressed 
to the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, on the Highways of the King- 
dom. By James Paterson, Road Surveyor, 
Montrose. 12mo., 2s. 6d. boards. 

Gleanings and Recollections, Moral and 
Religious, to assist the Memory of Youth. 
By a Parent. Dedicated to his Son, 18mo. 

Ogle, Duncan, and Co.’s Catalogue of 

rare Books on the History, Antiquities, and 
Literature of Scotland and Ireland. 
_ A General View of the History and Ob- 
Jects of the Bank of England, with Extracts 
from the Charter, Acts of Parliament, and 
Bye Laws, &c. By John M‘Cay, late 
Assistant Secretary to the Bank of Ireland. 
8vo. Gs. boards. 

Tables of Interest at Four per cent. from 
one Day toa Hundred. By Joseph King. 


Bvo. 5s, 


A new Theory of the Heavenly Motions, 





showing that there are no such Principles 

as Newton’s; and if they did exist, they 

would not solve the Phenomena. Svo. 3s. 
Novels and Tales. 

Historical Romances. By the Author 
of Waverley. 8 Vols. foolscap 8vo. 3/. 

Osmond. 3 Vols. 1/. Ls. 

Charles Lorraine, or the Young Soldier. 
By Mrs. Sherwood, Author of Little Henry 
and his Bearer, with neat Engravings. 
18mo. Is. Gd. boards. 

Eliza, or Traits of Character in Humble 
Life, with a neat Plate. 18mo. Is. 6d. bds. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Novelists. Vols. 
V. and VI. containing Zeluco. By Dr. 
Moore. 2 Vols. Price 4s. and Vol. VII. 
containing A Simple Story, By Mrs. 
Inchbald. Price 3s. 

The Gift of Friendship, or the Riddle 
explained. By Mary Elliott, late Belson. 
half-bound, Is. 6d. 

Ballantyne’s Novelists’ Library, Vol. IV. 
containing Gil Blas, Devil on ‘I'wo Sticks, 
Vanillo Gouzale, and the Adventure of a 
Guinea, royal 8vo. 1/. &s. 

The Days of Queen Mary, or a Tale of 
the Fifteenth Century. 12mo. 5s. boards. 
Poetry. 

Thomson's Collection of Scottish Songs, 
a new Edition, in royal 8vo. Vol. I. and 
II. Price 18s. each. 

May Day, with the Muses. By Robert 
Bloomfield. Second Edition, 4s. 

Gems, principally from the Antique, 
with Illustrations in Verse. By the Rev. 
George Croly, AM. foolscap, 8s. 6d. 

Poetical Works. By Eaglestield Smith, 
Esq. 2 Vols, small dvo. 10s. 

Theology. 

Sermons on Subjects Doctrinal and Prac- 
tical. By the Rev. H. G. White, AM. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 1d. Is. 

Treatises onthe Life, Walk, and Triumph 
of Faith. By the Rev. W. Romaine, AM. 
With an Introductory Essay by Thomas 
Chalmers, DD. 2 Vols. 12mo. 9s. boards. 

Genuine Religion, the Best Friend of 
the People. By the Rev. Archibald Bonar. 
limo. Price 1s. 

Euthanasia; or the State of Man after 
Death. By the Rev. Luke Booker, LLD. 
foolscap, 4s. Gd. 

The Constitution of the Character of 
Jesus Christ. In Two Parts, 8vo. Price 
10s. boards. 

Voyages. &¢. 

Journal of a Tour through the Neth 
lands to Paris, in 1821, By the Author o 
*« Sketches and Fragments,” &c. &c. fools- 
cap 8vo. 8s. boards. : 

The World in Miniature, the 5th Divi- 
sion, comprehending Persia, 3 Vols, 1 2mo. 
with 30 coloured Plates, 16s. 6d. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHER, 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1822. 


GENERAL 


This month has been unexpectedly dry, 
considering that three of the last four 
phases of the moon happened near mid-day ; 
a circumstance that generally indicates very 
wet weather for that period: the rain, how- 
ever, may have been more frequent and 
heavier in a less northern latitude than this 
is, where the moon had a greater influence 
over the earth’s atmosphere. Nearly three- 
fourths of this month’s rain fell here at and 
near the time of the autumnal Equinox, 
when a depression of one inch of mercury 
was observed in the barometer. The montis 
having been fair for field Jabour, and there 
having been but 34 inches of rain during 
the last two months, the arable lands will 
therefore be found in a proper state for 
early sowing. 

A considerable reduction took place the 
latter part of the month in the mean tem- 
perature of the air, in consequence of the 
rains and cold easterly gales—and there 
were two or three slight hoar frosts before 
sunrise. The average temperature is 43° 
lower than that of September, 1821. 

At the latter part of the month about 5 
or 600 swallows assembled here, and mi- 
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grated the same day, making their stay 
in this neighbourhood 22 weeks. This 
may be considered as an early departure of 
the swallow tribe: but they had undoubted. 
ly felt the sudden transition in the consti- 
tution of the atmosphere beyond the artifi- 
cial heat of that at the earth’s surface. The 
fall of the decaying foliage has also occur- 
red sooner than usual, by means of so early 
a summer as we experienced last—a sum- 
mer in almost every respect fruitful beyond 
average productions, and which has com- 
pletely filled the lap of autumn. During 
the latter part of the month, the prevailing 
NE winds caused a great evaporation—on 
the day and night of the 19th, not less than 
half an inch evaporated by the influence of 
the sun, and a brisk NE gale. 

The atmospheric and meteoric phano- 
mena that have come within our observa- 
tion this month,. are 3 paraselena, 3 solar 
and 3 lunar halos, 16 meteors; lightning 
in the evening of the I4th, and distant 
thunder in the afternoon of the 17th; and 
9 gales of wind, or days on which they have 
prevailed, namely, 3 from NE. 3 from E. 
and 3 from SW. 


DAILY REMARKS. 


Sept. 1. A fair day with Cumuli; and a clear sky 
by night. ; 

2. Sunshine, with Cirri and Cirrostratus: alittle 
rain, and a gale from SW. by night 

3. Fair, with the lighter modifications of clouds: 
one parasclene, and a sma'l lunar halo iu a pas- 
sing bed of Crrrostratus in the evening. 

4. Asunny day, and plumose Cirri, &c.; an over- 
cast sky after sunset, with wind and light rain. 

©. Overcast, und a brisk gale from SW., and the 
- eee clouds very low: light raiu in the 

fut, 

8. AM. an overcast sky, and a little licht rain: 

PM. fair and calm: 2 small meteors and some 
dew in the night. 

¢+ Fair, with prevailing Cirri, which passed to 
Cirrostratus in the wight : 7 meteors in the even- 
ing, some of them with long trains, which re- 
mained visible abou! three seconds of time aller 
the bodies were extinct. 

&. AM. overcast: PM. showery and fine: the 
moon rose with a large halo around her, preceded 
by 2 meteors, : 

9. Mostiy overeast with attenuated Cirrostratus, 
and a brisk w esterly wind: much dewinthe nigitt, 
anda change of wind to NW. 

10. Fair with Cirri aud Cirrostratus: PM. most- 
ly a clearsky. 

Il. Overcast with low clouds nearly all day and 
night, and a brisk gale from SW. 

J2. Fair, with clouds at intervals, and a NE. 
Wind : overcast by night. 

I. AM. overcast with undulated Cirrostratus : 
PM. cloudy and fine, and a brisk gale from NE. 

,/3. A continuation of the gale, with passing beds 
0! Cirrostratus by nivht, from which several elec- 
trical discharges appeared to the southward. 


15. A continuation of the easterly gale, with 
light rain in the morning: PM. fine and caln at 
intervals. 

16. AM. fair, with Cirri and nascent Cumuli: a 
clear sky in the afternoon; and a thick fog and 
much dew by night. 

17. A fair day ; distant thunder in the afternoon ; 
and the clouds richly coloured at sunset; 2 small 
meteors appeared in the evening. 

Ix. Fair, with a brisk NE. gale: a clear sky by 
night. 

19, As the preceding day and night ; a very great 
evaporation took place during the last 24 hours. 

+”), Fair. and a continuation of the gale from the 
east; and 2 meteors to the southward in the even- 
inv : the night as the preceding and some dew. 

2). Fair, with descending Cirri, &e, and a brisk 
easterly wind : overcast with Cirrostratas by night. 

v2, An incessant rain throughout the day, anda 
gale from NE.: overcast by night. 
~ 98 AM. foegy early, succeeded by variable 
winds, and an overcast sky : PM. steady rain, and 
a sinking barometer. 

24, Overcast in the morning: PM. heavy rain. 

25, Light rain early in the morning : afterwards 
cloudy and fine. 

26. Fair, with a brisk NE, breeze, and a cold 
night, the thermometer having receded to 44°. 

27. As the preceding day: cloudy by night. 

3 A fair day: cloudy and light rain by night. 

29, A fine day, and thunder clouds about sunset : 
2 paraselence and a faint lunar halo appeared at 8 
AM., when a low Stratus was observed in the ad- 
joining fields. : 

30. .\ slivht hoar frost before sunrise, followed 
by a fair day, with nascent Cumuli: a clear shy 
by night. 
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Bankrupts. Nov. 


BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 


Where the Town or City in which the Bankrupt resides is not expressed, it will be always in London or the 
Neighbourhood. So also of the Residences of the Aitorneys, whose names ure placed after a [. 


T distinguishes London Commissions, C those of the country. 


Gazctte—Sept. 28 to Oct. 22. 

Sept. 28.—Everth, J. Pinners-hall, London, mer- 
chant. (Martindale, Bedford-place, Russell- 
square. T. 

Lacey, Kk. Lyncombe, Somerset, builder. [Ad- 
lington, Bedford-row. C. 

Martin, J. Oakham, Surry, wheel-wricht. [(Wal- 
ter, hg -chambers, Fenchurch-street. T. 

May, W. Wellington-place, Goswell-street, baker. 

‘Decl ie, Palsyrave-place, Temple. ‘T. 

Musson, V. Stamford, Lincoln, baker. [Wilkin- 
son, 13, New North- street, Red Lion-square. T. 

Spencer, W. Swansea, Glamorg: in, paper-maker. 

[Price, 1, Lincoln’s-inn. C, 


Oct. 1.—Butcher, W. Sutton in Ashfield, Notting- 
ham, mercer. (Hall, New Boswell-court, Carey- 
street. C, 

Hart, 8S. G. Harwich, Essex, merchant. [Saun- 
Cera, 12, Upper Thames-street. T. 

Lane, W. Alderton, Gloucester, cow and cattle- 
d aler. [ Bousfield, Chatham-place. C, 

Martin. J. Ockham, Surry, wheel-w right. rWal- 
ter, Mitre chambe rs, Fenchurch-street. ' 

Middleton, J. T. Stone, Stafford, coach-proprietor. 
[Barbor, 122, Fetter-lane. c, 


Oct. 5.—Allwood, C. Walcot, Somerset, confec- 
tioner. (Stephen, 38, Broad-street-buildings. C. 
Bradtord, G., and A. Paradice, Bristol, brokers. 
[ Williams, Lincoln’s-inn. C. 
Francevs, S., and T. P. Liverpool, marble-masons. 
r Adlington, Bedford-row. ©. 

Herbert, T. jun. Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
bury, auetioneer. {Hewitt, Tokenhouse-yard, 
Lothburv. ‘T. 

Jacks, T. bishopsgate-without, flour-factor. (Lee, 
Three Crowns-court, Southwark. T. 

OldGeld, K. S. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant. 
(Shaw, 18, Fly-place, Holborn. C. 

Paitrey, W. Hinckwick, Gloucester, farmer. 
| Pritchard, Fari-street, Blackfriars. C. 

Tye, E. Sibton, Suffolk, farmer. [Woodhouse, 
11, King’s Bench- walks, Temple. C. 


Oct. 3.—Gray, J. Kingston, Surry, linen-draper. 
[Kearden, Corbet-court, Gracechurch-street. T. 

Howarth. J.C. Bristol, dealer. [Adjington, Bed- 
ford-row. €, 

Webber, J. Bath, Somerset, currier. [Makin- 
son, Middle Temple. C. 


Oct. 12.—Burrow, T. Kendal, Westmoreland, 
grain and meal merchant. [ Addison, Verulam- 
buildings. CC. 

Johnston, J. Tooley-street, Southwark, grocer. 
wnith, 17, Austin-friars. 

Pearson, T. Walford, Stafford, maltster. [Har 
vey, 43, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. C. 

Wheeler,J jun. Abingdon, Berks,grocer, [Nel- 
son, Essex-strect, Strand. C. 

Yates, G. Eecleshi!l, Lancaster, dealer. [Clarke, 
Chancery-lane. C. 

Yates, W. Biackburn, Lancaster, dealer. [Clarke, 
Chancery-lane. C, 


Oct. 15.—Blackband, G. Gnosa!l, Stafford, grocer. 
Hicks, Grav’s-inn- “square. 

Bolton, EF. Birmingham, Warwick, victualler. 
Long, Holborn court, Gray’s-inn. C. 

Ciark, W. Mauaiden-lane, Covent-carden, soda- 
water and ginger-beer manufacturer. [Jones, 
(sreat Marvilebone-street. 4 

Fenner, T. jun. and J. Why, 18, Holborn-hill, 
lacemen. (Smith, 3, Parnard'’s-inn, Holborn. T. 

Frost, J. sen. Bridlington-quvay, York, corn-mer- 
chant, (Grace, M, Birchin- lane. te 

Handscomb, 1H Newport Paynel!, Bucking. 
hum, lace-merchant. (Jupp, Carpenters’-hall, 
Lon ion-wull, 


Hulton, W. jun. Chowbent, Lancaster, money. 
scrivener. [Adlington, Bedford-row. (C, 

Watson, G. Rock-lodge, Durham, corn-mer- 
chant. [Meggison, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s- 
inn. C, ; 


Oct. 19.—Buckley, J. Hollingreave, York, wool- 
len-cloth-manufacturer. (Urundrett, Temple 
Cie 

Cayme, J. jun. and T. B. Watts, Yeovil, Somer- 
set, spirit-merchants. (Chilton, 7, Chancery- 
lane. C, 

Chambers, C. Steel-yard, Upper Thames-street, 
ironmonger. [Cole, Ave Maria-lane. T, 

Clarke, G. D. Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, mor- 
— (Dodd, billiter-street. T. 

Day, J. Fenchurch-buildings, merchant. [Lane, 
L awrence- Pountney-place. ° 

Durham, J. 10, Lower Shadwe li-street, butcher. 
(Keeling, 24, Tokenhouse-vard. T. 

Middleton, W. Liverpool, tea-dealer. [Chester, 
3,Staple-inn. C. 

Mills, O. Warwick, wine-merchant. [(Charsley, 
Mark-lane. T. 

Salmou, S. Regent-street, stationer. [Fielder, 
Duke-street, Grosvenor-square. T. 

Weaver, E. Bristol, ironmonger. [Poole, Gray’s- 
inn-square. (, 

White, W. B. Strand, draper. [Gates, 38, Cat- 
eaton- street. T. 

Wood, J. Bishopsgate-street-without, grocer. 
(Collins, Spital-square. T. 


Oct. 22.—Birkett, R. Liverpool, dealer. [Black- 
stock, King’s Bench-walk, Temple. C. 

bi ickband, G. Gnosall, Stafford, grocer. (Hicks, 
Gray’s-inn square. C. a 

Childe, RK. Little Stretton, Salop, blacksmith. 
(Thomas, 6, Barnard’s-inn, Holborn. C. 

Cuming, A. Whistones, Worcester, draper. [Holt, 
Threadneedle-street. T. 

Evill, L. Waleot, Somerset, money-seriveuer. 
[Potts, Serjeant’s-inn Fleet-street. ©. 

Fox, J. Bath, yvrocer. [Potts, Serjeant’s-inn, 
seat pe Cc, 
Gregson, W. Kingston-upon-Hull, linen-draper. 
(Cheste : 3, Staple-inn, C. = 
Hewlett, J. Gloucester, cabinet-maker. [King, 
11, Se o— inn, Fleet- street. (C. 

Kewer, J. Little Wi indmill-street, Golden-square. 
ci arpenter (Howard, Took*s-court, Carey st. T. 

Leyland, R. Liverpool, soap-beiler. (Blackstock, 
King’s Bench-walk, Teniple. ie 

Wilson, E., and P., Mcthley, bhi maltsters 
[Watker, Exchequer. office, and 2, Lincoln's- 
inn-fields. C. 





SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Gazette—Scpt. 21 to Oct. 22. 


Tavlor, J. and Sons, merchants, Queensferry. 
Lindsay, D. and Co. merchants, Edinbaret. 
ae ag ge haberdasher, Edinburgh. 
Smith, J. flav-spinner, Ross mill, Strathmartin. 
( ampbell, D. grazier, Gremsay, Islay. 
Craig, J. tacksman, Knoe kdry. 
Shaw, J. cattle-deale r, Greenock. 
Mill, J. catt'e-dealer, Grassmainston. 
Carnaby, Lb. ship-owner, Thurso. 
Cou: acher, J. manufacturer, Dunkeld. 
Stark, J. wood-merchant, Glasyow. 
Campbell, D. candle-imaker, Greenock. 
loc kie, W. Ob wey Glasvow. 

flutter, W. mere hant, Edinburch. 
Kobertson, J. and Co merchants, Glasgow. 





1822.] 
BIRTHS. 


Sept. 10.—At Hempstead-court, near Gloucester, 
the Rt. Hon. Lady John Somerset, a son. 

os At Clumber, her Grace the Duchess of New- 
caste, aso”a, 

24. The lady of Lieut.-Col. Hogg, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service, a son. 

— At Chiswick, the lady of Lieut.-Col. H. F. Ca- 
vendish, ason. 

— At Sutton-park, Bedfordshire, the lady of H. 
Kussell, Esq. a daughter. 

o5, At Broud Oak, Rent, Mrs. Walker, of three 
children, two girls and a boy. 

— At Conway, North Wales, the lady of Sir David 
Erskiue, Bart. a daughter. 

2. At Chettenham, the lady of Capt. Hyde 
Parker, of the Royal Navy, a daughter. 

ws. In Upper Cadogan-place, the lady of Thomas 
Maling Welsh, Esq. a daughter. 

— At Pansvaulden, Herts, the lady of the Rt, 
Hon. Lord Glammis, a son and heir. 

(ct. 2—At Lackham House, Wilts, the lady of 
Lieut. Col. Tuffnell, a son. 

3. At Fair Oak Lodge, the Hon. Lady Paget, a 
daughter. 

— .\t Mortimer House, Clifton, the lady of A. G, 
Harford Battersby, Esq. a son. 

4, The lady of James bishop, Esq. of Woburn- 
place, Kussell-square, a daughter. 

5. The lady of Col. Woodiord, of the Coldstream 
Guards, a danzhter. 

%. At Englefield Green, Lady Elizabeth Tolle- 
mache, a daughter. 


: IN SCOTLAND, 
At Minto House, Roxburglshire, the Countess of 
Minto, a son. 


IN IRELAND. 

At Ballan, in the County of Cariow, a poor woman 
named Nowlan was delivered of five children, 
Pony males aud two females, who lived three 
aays. 


MARRIAGES. 


Sept. 24.—At Hampton Court Palace. by special 
license, the Earl of Liverpool, to Miss Chester, 
sister to Sir Robert Chester. The ceremony was 
performed by the Kt. Rev, the Bishop of Lon- 
aon, 

— At Cheltenham, Patrick Wallace, Esq. Com- 
mander of the Orient East Indiaman, to Jane, 
only daughter of Col, Sir Jolin Sinclair, Bart, of 
Dunbeath. 

29. At Mary-le-bone Charch, Fras. Gordon Camp- 
bell, Esq. of Troup, in the County of Bantf and 
Gleulyou, in the County of Perth, to Maria, 
only danghter of the Jate Major Gen. Duil, of 
Carnonsie, in the former County. 

“0. At Chichester Cathedral, Watkin Homfray, 
Esq. of King’s-hill, Monmouthshire, youugest 
son of the late Sam. Homfray, Esq. of Coworth 
House, bucks, to Eliza Lee Thompson, only 
daughter of the late Thomas Lane Thompson, 
Esq. of Notiingham-place, and grand daughter 
of Henry Lee, Esg. of North Wales, Chichester, 

— At Hampwn, Matthew Craw/ord, Esq. of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister at Law, to Louisa Ma- 
tilda, youngest daughter of the late Colonel 
Montazu, of Lackham-house, in the County of 
Wilts, and Kingsbridge in the County of Devon. 

3). John Skegys, Esq. of Farnborough, Kent, to 
Mary, grand daughter of General and Lady 
Frances Morgan, of Crofion Hall. 

Lately at Huish, Devonshire, by the Rev. J. Tre- 
fusis, the Right Hon. Lort Rolle, to the Hou. 
Louisa Trefusis, sister to Lord Clinton. 

At Gretna Green, Jesse Ainsworth, jun. son of J. 
Ainsworth, Esq. of Wiekenhall, to Hannah, 
youngest daughter of Robert Lees, and niece of 
Colonel Lees, of Oldham. The lady was made 
a Ward in Chancery on the day on which the 
marriage took place. 

Oct. 1.—At Rishop Wearmouth, Colonc! Browne, 
53d Regt. KCH. to Louisa Anne, second dauzh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr. Gray, Prebendary of Dur- 
ham, who performed the ceremony. 

— At Walton, near Liverpool, William Ripley, 
Esq. of Liverpool, late oi the 531 Regiment, to 

Isabella, voungest daughter of the late J. Parr, 

Esq. of Fir Grove, in the County of Lancaster. 


Births—Marriages— Deaths. 75 


— At Aveley, William St. John Aubyn, Esq. third 
son of Sir John Aubyn, Bart. of Chevance, 
Cornwall, to Anne Dorothy Barrett Lennard, 
eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Barrett Leunard, 

Bart. of Bell House, in the same County, 

iy special licence, at Highclere, Hants, by the 

Hon. and Rev. George Herbert, brother to the 

Par! ot Carnarvon, Philip Pusey, Esq, eldest son 

of the Hon. Philip Pascy, of Pusey, Berks, to 

the Hon. Lady Emily Herbert, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Farl of Carnarvon, 

5. AtSt. Mary’s, Lambeth, Henry Bicknell, Esq. 

of Great Surrey-street, to Eliza Lydia, eldest 

daughter of Johu Tabor, Esq. of Lothbury, 
banker. 

. At Audley, Stafford<hire, Henry Holland, MD. 

of Lower Brook-strect, to Margaret Emma, 

daughter of James Caldwell, Esq. of Linley 
Wood, 

— ly special licence, at St. James’s Church, by 
the Rev. Mr. Hobbins, Viscount Mandeville, to 
Miss Sparrow, daughter of the Right Hon, Lady 
Olivia Sparrow, of Brampton Park, Hunting- 
doushire, and niece to Lord Gosford. Inmme- 
diately after the ceremony the new married 
couple set off for Lord Cawdor’s seat in North 
Wales. 

9. At St. George’s, Hanover-squure, Dr. Theodore 

Gordon, Physician to the Forces, to Elizabeth 

Bruce, daughter of the Rev. Patrick Barclay, 

and niece toSir Robert Barclay, KCB. 

— At Fetcham, Sir Jahleel Brenton, Bart. to Har- 
riet, Voungest dauchter of the late James Bren- 
ton, Esq. of Halifex, Nova Scotia, 

10. At St. Georze’s, Bloomsbury, Oliver Crawford, 
Mb. FC. of Dublin, toJulia Maria, daughter 
of the late Samuel Wachope, Esq. of Demerara, 

12. At Moamouth, William John Bagshawe, Esq. 
Barrister-at-law, of the Middle Temple, eldest 
son of Sir William Chambers Bagshawe, of the 
Oaks, in the County of Derby, to Sarah, second 
daughter of the late William Partridge, Esq. of 
Monmouth, 

19. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Henry Dun- 
das Scott, Esq. of Fludver-street, to Anne Lind. 
say, eldest dauglter of Charles Bankbead, MD. 
of Lower Brook-street, Grosvenor-square 

Lately at Tavistock, the Kev. Edward Atkyns 
Brav, BD. FAS. Viear of Tavistock. to Anna 
Eliza, daughter of John Kempe, key. New Kent 
Koad, and widow of Charles Alfred Stothard, 
the celebrated Antiquary. 


IN SCOTLAND. 

At Redhall, Benjamin Digby, Esq. of Mountjoy- 
square, Dublin, to Sophia, second daughter of 
the Jate Vice Admiral Johu Inglis, of Auchin- 
dinny. 

At Minto-house, Captain Charles Adam, RN. to 
Elizabeth, second daughter of the late Patrick 


Brydone, Esq. 


a 
§ 
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DEATHS. 


Lately at Fern Hill, Berks, aged 39, Sir Theophilus 
John Metcalfe, Part. 

Lately the Rev. Sir Jolin Fagg, Bart. of Mystole. 

Sept. 22.—At Dawlish, Robert, the eldest son of 
Sir Robert Chester, of Bush-hall, Herts. 

2) In Che-terfield-street, in her 65th year, Mrs. 
Harriet Milles, sole surviving daughter of the 
late Rev. Dr. Milles, Dean of Eveter. 

— In Arundel-street, Strand, Louis Henri Scipio 
de Grimoard de Beauvoir, Couutde Koure, and 
Marquis de Grisae. This nobleman, who was 
related to the Irish Peerage, in richt of bis 
nether the Countess of Catherough, was more 
distingnished by the independence of his cha- 
racter than by his descent; at the commence. 
ment of the Nevolation, he espoused the Ke- 
publivau cause, from the most disinterested 
inotives, nor could any offers of emolument and 
honours induce him to forego those principles, 
when Napoleon had fixed himself on the impe- 
rial throne. ‘The Count frequently employed his 
pen, and was the author of wany anonymous 
political productions and harangnes, His Nou- 
veau Ma‘tre Anglais, published at Paris, 1816, 
shows him to hare been profoundly acquainted 
with the English language. : 

— In consequence of a fall on board the ¢ ornwall 
East Indiaman, Charles de Bable, Captain th 
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76 Deaths. [Noy. 


Regiment, and Chevulier of the French Order of 
the Legion of Honour. 

— At his residence, New Place House, Soathamp- 
ton, Thomas Conway, wr aged 56. 

26. James Griffiths, Esq. of Stamford Hill, Mid- 
diesex, and of Doctor's Commons, London, for 
38 years one of the Common Council for the 
City of London. 

27. At Clumber, her Grace the Dachess of New- 
castle, after having been delivered, on the pre- 
ceding Tuesday, of twins, a boy and girl, the 
latter of whom was still-bora, and the former 
died October 7. Her Grace was Georgiana 
Elizabeth, daughter gf E. M. Munday, oe 9 
of Shipley, in Derbyshire; was bora June l, 
1789; and married July 18, 1807. She had 
borse 16 children, 11 sons, and 5 daughters, 
of whom nine sons and three daughters are now 
living. The remains of her Grace, and those of 
her infant son and daughter, were interred, oa 
the 18th Oct. at Bothsamsa! charch, about four 
miles from the family seat at Clumber. 

29. At Matlock, in her 80th year, the Right Hon. 
Lady Delaval, of Ford Castle, Northumberland. 

30. In Nelson-square, in her 42d year, Lady Aldis. 


October 1.—At the Amiralty, (. Pace, Esq. Lieut. 
RN. He was sitting at the telecraph, of which 
he was director, at one o'clock, when he fell 
on the floor in an apoplectic fit, and expired 
at about eleven o’clock the same night. 

— At his ee Westacre High-house, in the coun- 
ty of Norfolk, Anthony Hamond, Esq. in his 
Sist year. 

2. At her mother’s house near Bognor, Catherine, 
wife of the Rev. C. J. Bewicke, of Hallaton-hall, 
Leicestershire. 

— Suddenly, at Loders, in Dorsetshire, in his 7]st 
year, the Rieht Hon. Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. 
High Sheriff for that county; formerly Secre- 
=e the Admiralty; and late Governor-Gen. 
of Bombay. His remains were deposited, on the 
16th, in the family vaalt at Loders, Dorsetshire. 

8. Aged 22, Catherine, daughter of yy J. Las- 
key, and niece to Col. Dickinson, of Bath. 

4. At Burv, in his 93d year, John Godbold, Esq. 
one of His Majesty's Justices of the Peace, and 
a = the Deputy-Lieutenants for the county of 

ufluik, 

5. Near ery ee a Andrews, Esq. While 
shooting, he discharged one barrel of a 
double barrelled gun, and was in the act of re- 
loading it, when the other discharged its con- 
tents in his head, thereby causing his imme- 
diate death. Mr, Andrews had served in most 
of the battles of the Peninsular war, and received 


wounds. 

5. At Hereford (at the house of his father-in-law, 
Thomas Skyrme, Esq.) in his 32d year, John 
Jarvis, Esq. one of the Deputy Assistant Com- 
missaries (senera! in the Army. 

6. At bis son's, Sloane-street, in his 71st year, Sig- 
nor Carlo Kovedino, well known for his musical 
talents asa Bass-singer. Signor Rovedino came 
to this country in 1777, when he made his debut 
at the theatre. He afterwards went 
abroad, and acquired high celebrity in Italy, 
Paris, &c. In 1791 he returned hither, and re- 
malned at the King’s theatre for 23 years. 

— At Notton-ledge, near Chippenham. Lady Call, 
ey ofSir John Call, Bart. of Whiteford, Corn- 

Lately, at Ramsgate, the Rev. John Owen, Rector 
Shape “Landon ad Secrcany tote Beliah 

. n, an « re te t 
and Foreign Bible Society. oy 

9. At bis house, Cumberland-place, New-road, 
William Dickinson, Esq. formerly of Maskbam 
Grange, near Newark, in the county of Not- 
tingham, and one of his Majesty's Justices of 
the Peace, This gentleman was author of two 


“A ; : 
Restos” and Praca! Pxpoaion th 
Duties of aJustice of the Peace ;” of which lat- 
He mork he completed an improved Edition just 
year, Mr. - Esbioon ti ecltbeemed ee 
ih. 18, Sarah Hay, daughter of Thomas Jen- 
kins, Esq. of Catherine-court, Trinity-square, 
‘who was drowned bv a boat upsetting in her 
passage to the Isle of Wight. She expired in the 








arms of her father, who accompanied her, just 
sOer they were taken up by a boat from the 
auges. 

18. Captain Joho Sayers, of Yarmouth, Com- 
mander of the Ranger Revenue Cutter, lost in 
a gale, off Happisburgh, with twenty-nine of 
his crew, all the persons then on board. Cap- 

Pgs . a copmnenet the Ranger 15 years. 

" rs. Welsh, only sister of the }; 
sic ft Wels, of Eltham, Kent ome 
. At East Sheen, Surrey, ia his 64th year, Wil. 
ne ees Belli Mh, Honea 
. Aged 64, “ cott, Esq. of Clement's. 
lane, Lombard-street, banker. y ‘“ 

— At ber house, on the Adelphi Terrace, in her 
99th year Eva, Maria, relict of the late Davil 
Garrick, Esq. who expired suddenly while 
sitting in her chair. Notwithstanding her ex- 
traordinary age, she had so little previous indis- 
position of any kind, that she had intended to 
be present that evening at the re-opening of 
Drury Lane, of which Theatre she was a con- 
siderable shareholder. 

— In York-street, aged 79, Sir Matthew Bloxam. 

— Aged 75, Mr. Sturtevant, ¢'over and hosier, Lud- 
gate-street. Just before his death he complain. 
ed of a sudden pain in his chest, and while a 
surgeon, who had been sent for, was bleeding 
him, he expired. 

18. At his house, Tyndal-place, Islington, Mr. 
Francis Rivington, of St Paul’s Church Yard. 
19. At bis house, Whitehall -place, aged 29. Henry 
Nugent Bell, Esq. Student of the Lanner Temple. 
This gentleman was author of the Hantingdon 
Peeraze, a work in which be gave an interestiny 
narrative of the proceedings by which he con- 

ducted the claims of the present Earl. 

aay W Leicester-square, Thomas Mackenzie, Esq. 


20. At Kennington-place, Vauxhall, Philip Henry 
Sauvage, Esq. son of Admiral Savage, late Capt. 
of the 52d regt, and of his Majesty's Ist regt. vi 
Life Guards, aged 55 years. 

Lately, Mrs. Aubrey, relict ot Col. Thos. Aubrey, 
formerly MP. for Wallingford. 


SCOTLAND. 


At Glenalbert, Perthshire, in her 100th year, Mrs. 
M t Low, relict of James Stewart, Esq. of 
Tullock, near Blair, who was Captuia in one of 
the Athol nts, under Lord George Mur- 
rav, and ed the royal standard of Charies 
Edward, at Culloden. Mrs. Stewart, had a per- 
fect remembrance of that unfortunate Prince, 
whom she saw at Dunkeld, in 1745. 

At Scone, the seat of his brother-in-law, the Earl of 

Senet the Very Kev. George Markham, DD. 
au 0 York, second son of the late Most Kev. 
Dr, William Markham, Archbishop of York, 
who died 1807. Dr. Markham was appointed to 
the Deanery of York in April, 1802, on the death 
of Dean Fountayae. 

At Edinburgh, io egners cane, Lieutenant- 

Colonel Smith, late of the 19th regt. 


IN IRELAND. 

At his Villa, near Spestart, Viesgeet eit 
de Montmorency, one 
Hon. Privy Council, Vice-President of the Dub- 
lin Society, &c. He is succeeded in his titles 
and estates by his son, Raymond Lodge, a minor. 

At Dublin, 87, Anastasia Browne, relict 

rhe late Sir G = Eeq. of Brook 

Largan, Charles n ° e 
street, Bath, father of (. Brownlow, Esq. MP. 
for Armagh. 


ope f Viscount 

Flore aged son of Vis 

sa phy prt ~ occasioned by falling 
into a resorvoir of water, in the garden, a 
which melancholy event the Viscountess bis 

Abteurgen a0 Taleo shot byhis gn going of 
as he was getting into his carriage, Charles, ‘he 

- son of Col, Dixon, of Rainham, Nor 


At = y, John Zachary Fonnereau, Esq. late of 


20th foot. 
Capt. Edward Stodil, 
AvCalcatay tn bia 7th yea, ; Is td. of Swate- 
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The Rev. John Cumins, tothe Rectory of Racken- 
ford, Devonshire.—The Rev. John Nolan, to the 
perpetual Vicarage of Torpoint, Cornwal!.—The 
Ker. H. W. Whinfield, to the Rectory of Tyring- 
ham-cum-Filgrove, Bucks. wi h that of Battlesden- 
com-Potsgrove, Bedfordshire.—The Rev. Henry 
Tattam (Rector of St. Cuthbert’s, Bedford), Chap- 
lain to the English church at the Hague.—The 
fev. H. Vavasour, to the Rectory of Stowe St. Fd- 
ward’s, in the county of Gloncester.—The Rev. W. 
Pritchard, MA, late of St. Joha’s, Cambridge, and 
Chaplain to the Duke of Sussex, to the Vicarage 
of Great Wakering, Fssex, Patron the Bishop of 
London, and the Rectory of Great Yeldi:am, io the 
same county, Patron Sir W. 8.Rush.—The Rev. 


1322.] Ecclesiastical Preferments—Patents—Foreign Exchange. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, &c. 


W. Vaux, to the Rectory of Patching-with-Tarring, 
Sussev.—The Hev. S. Orcher, to the Rectory of 
Lewanick, Cornwall.—The Rey. C. Kipling, to 
the Rectory of Colston, Leicestershire.—The Rev, 
J. Graham, MA. Fellow of Queen’s College, Cam. 
bridge. to the Vicarave of Holy Trinity, Mickle- 
gate, York, Patron, the Lord Chancellor. 

On September 2, Buckley church, in the Rec. 
tory of Howarden, Cheshire, was consecrated by 
the Lord Bishop of Chester. The building, which 
is in the Gothie style, and has a lofty tower, is 
built of very durable stone obtained in the neigh. 
bourhood, The architect is Mr. John Oates, of 
Halifax, 








NEW PATENTS. 


D. Mushet, Coleford, Gloucestershire, 
iron-maker; for an improvement or im- 
provements in the making or manufactur- 
ing of iron from certain slags or cinders 
produced in the working or making of that 
metal— Aug 20. 

Ww. Mitchell, Glasgow, silversmith ; for 
a process, whereby gold and silver plate, 
and other plate formed of ductile metals, 
may be manufactured in a more perfect and 
expeditious manner, than by any process 
which has hitherto been employed.--Aug. 24. 


T. Sowerby, Bishopwearmouth, Durham, 
merchant; for a chain, upon a new and 
improved principle, suitable for ships’ ca- 
bles, and other purposes. —Aug,. 29. 

R. Vazie, Chasewater, Mine Kenwyn, 
Cornwall, civil engineer; for an improves 
ment in the compounding of different spe- 
cies of metals.—Sept. 3. 

H. Burgess, Miles’s-lane, Cannon-street, 
London, merchant; for improvements on 


wheel-carriages.—Sept. 3. 








COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 

































































s , .(N Berlin. |N . i .1B 

Ow Heo. | is oce| t Oee | Boer | Ts dee ho Oce] | tock | 4 Oct. 
London ...| 25°35 | 36:104 |. 39°10 | 10-9 | f.10-12 | 7-3 — |620 | 612 
Paris. ...... — {26-3 56 119 | fr.1193 | 824) — 804 | 17 
H -| 1824 and 34h | 1453 1463 | 151 | — | 147 | 132 
Amsterdam) 563b) 1044 — 140 14k. | 1454] — | 1414} 126 
Vienna...) 149 1474 35} — 40 | 1033} — | 1055 | — 
Franckfort.| 33 | 1483 | 35g | 994 | 100, | 102g) — | 100%} 112 
Augsburg.) 249 147; 3534 | 994 993 | 1034; — | 100} | 1123 
Genoa......| 472 821 | est | Gla; — —|—|t-jo-.} 
Leipsig....) — 147} re — 993 | 1054} — | — | 1123 
4 Orn ...! 511 89} 954 5 3 ~~ —_ = ar ol Can’, 
Lisbon. e 535 394 42 — — _ —_— _ rere 
Nanded 15°55 93} 100 "7 = = aun» oon oda 
N. : * ea0 432 —~ 80} > _ wee —_— —- — 
Bilbao . cee 15°55 _ 1004 _— —_— —_— _ —— — 
Oporto....) 535 “| 393] 42 _ — |/—-|-|-]- 

COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 
| Grek ran outk , barg.| Rien. |Antwerp| Madrid. Lisboa. 
| ON 17 im Tan fsa | poe Ls Ox, | 7 Ost | a0 Sept. | & Oct. 
‘lodiia...n,| 183 71, | bao |. 10. | 104/40 | 379] 53 
[hein oaaatten 80} a 224 | 105 4 sd 16-2 7 
amburg.... | 1. 153} |. 123 9% | 9 ore 

Amsterdam . inet 1453 | 117 10 We) £4 - oh 
(Ge 0 sane |e my , mm _ — | on _ am. bb 
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MARKETS. 


—— a 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
From Sept. 24 to Oct. 22, 


Amsterdam, C. F.........5 12-7 ..12-3 
Ditto at sight ............- 12-4 120 
Rotterdam, 2 ieiaresient 12-8, . 12-4 
Antwetp «..2.....6 ececce 12-6. .12-3 
Hamburgh, 24 U ......... 38-0. .37-7 
Altona, 24U........ peveces 38-1. .37-11 
Paris, 3 days’ sight........ 25-60. . 25-45 
Ditto. .2 Uo... cece 2 + 25.90. . 25-75 
Bourdeaux .i......sisese. 25-90. . 25-75 
Frankfort on the Main 


vee 0158, .157 
Petersburg, ruble, 3 Us..... 94 








Vienna, ef. flo. 2 M .......10-24..10-19 
Trieste, ditto........ cevees 10-24. .10-19 
Madrid, effective. . 362. .364 
Cadiz, effective io h.ccosceoes 35 ..36 
Bilboa. 1... 26+. ececcsees DOS 
Barcelona neve dteee wes 354 
Seville., gee «+ 06 
Gibraltar. ..... sevcwcevsis 304 
Raghbet,. dc wvecwsscésevd’ 47 .,47h 
Genoa, ......s0-.000. bemisne ~aae~ y 
Venice, Ital. Liv.. -27 ..50 
Malta ......-.+ 00: ccvceeee40 
Naples .....+- bavconcecs 394 
Palermo, per oz. ..... .+-117..118 
BARGE ccc duppecsesscos 524. 52% 
ee ef . es «ee -514. .524 
Rio Janeiro .......... o's AB i 
Bahia ..cpocccdeccccecva 50 
Deblie:.. .scciicccocccecs 94 ..9§ 
Cork eee aeeeeaeen etree eee aee 93 
— 
PRICES OF BULLION. 
At per Ounce. 
£8 de £6 md. 
Portugalgold,incom0 0 0 ..0 0° 0 
Foreign gold, inbars3 17 6.0.0.0 
New doubloons....3 15. 64.0°0 0 
New dollars....... 0°4°9..0° 4 9} 
Silver, in bars;stand.0 4 114..0:0 0 
The above Tables contain the highest 
and the lowest prices. 
Average Price of Raw Sugar, cxclusive 
of Duty, 32s. 
Bread. 


Highest price of the best wheaten bread 
in London 7}. the loaf of 4 Ibs. 


Potatoes per Ton in Spitalfields. ‘ 
Ware..... £2 10 0 to 





ococs 


HIGHEST AND. LOWEST. PRICES OF COALS (IN THE 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN 
(N THE TWELVE MARITIME DISTRICTS. 
7m Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels 
the Returns in the ky eeks ending 


—_ ra 


’ 


Wheat 
Rye - 
Barley 
Oats 
Beans |23 621 4 24 
Peas ‘25 8 26 10 27 11.28 1 


Corn and Pulse imported into the Port of 
London from a 25, to Oct. 21. 























English Foreign Total 
Wheat 31,137 — — {31,137 
Barley; 16,985| — — [16,985 
Oats | 20,298) 1,650) — (21,948 
Rye 81; — _— 81 
Pease | 6,210 6,210 
Malt | 21,055 ‘Qrs.; Flour 27 27,817 Sacks. 








Foreign Flour—1 40 barrels. 


Price of Hops per cwt. in the Borough. 
Kent, New bags ...45s. to 84s. 
Sussex, ditto . to 50s. 
Essex, ditto ........ 42s. to GOs. 
Yearling - Os. to Os. 
Kent, New ockets “50s. to 54s. 

- 40s. to 58s. 

. -45s. to 72s. 

Os. to Os, 

.to Os. 


Average Price per Load of 
Hay. Clover. Straw. 
4... £m £8 £8. 2 hah e 


Smithfield. 
3 Oto4 4..3 Oto4 10..1 LOtol 16 
Whitechapel. 
3 8Bto4d 6..3 10to4 8..1 10tol 16 
~ St. James's. 
3 5to4 4..3 10to4 4..1 5tol 14 


Meat by Carcase, per Stone of 81b. at 














MN =~ Beef ....1s. 8d. to 2s. 6d. 

omaete Mutton... 1s. 8d. to 2s. 4d. 

Veal....2s. 4d. to 4s. 4d 

Pork....2s. Od. to 3s, 8d. 

Lamb:..0s. Od. to’ Os. 02. 

4 Leddenhall._Beef....1s. 6d. to 2s. 64. 

Mutton. els. 8d. to Qs. 4d. 

Veal .)..3s. Od: to 43, 07, 

Pork ....2%. 6d. to 3s. Sd 

Lamb...0s.. Od. to 0s. Od. 

Cattle sold at Smithfcld from Sept. 27; 
to Oct. 21, both inclusive. |. 

Beasts. Calves. © Sheep. Pigs. 

14,609 1,824 117,900 1,860 





a 


In each Week, from Sept. 90 to Oct. 21. 
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COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, &c. 
By Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9, ’Change-Alley, Cornhill. 
(Oct. 2ist, 1822.) 


ACCOUNT OF CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, INSURANCE AND GAS-LIGHT 































































¢/8;|] sé ls ¢/8e] sé is 
sz] 22] 33 (3% ba gey Sf ibe 
a. 8 S °o = a 4 ~~) 
“o12"| 26 1G “ale | 2a i 
£. & £. £. & £. a. £ 
Canals, £. s | Bridges. 
Andover: - eeeeeeveresges 5 . — 350 100 Southwark Pret eeeeeeeeee 23 = 726 100 
Ashby dela-Zouch +--+. 16 _ 1482 | 1OW/|Do, new eeeeeeseeeeeeese 67 10;74p.c.j We00 | 50 
Ashton and Oldham . seree* 100 410) 17% —||Vauxhall «+. cosesecee| 20 _ 3000 =| 100 
Basingstoke+++++eeeseseee | G _ 1260 | 100)|Do. Promissory Notes ---+-|103 5 54,0001.) — 
Do. Bonds: - See eee tere eeee 40 2 54,0001. _ Waterloo et eeeeeee eeheeee 5 — S00 100 
Birmingham (divided) ---- |530 24 2000 25 || Annuities of &, | 34 _ 5000 60 
Bolton and Bury------++-- 120 5 477 | 250 Annuities of 7/, | 305 |) — 5000 | 40 
Brecknock & Abergavenny} 380 4 958 150 Bonds, «+++ ++-++0) 5 60,000.) — 
Chelmer aud Blackwater: - v3 5 400 | 100 Roads 
Chesterfield + «+++-+-eeeee 120 8 4 1500.| 100 ° 
Coventry eeeeee eeeeee eeee 1070 44 & 3 500 100 Barking eeere tereeee eteeee 30 —= 300 100 
Deka Ceoeserermsesesece 3 3 _ 4546 ( ‘ommercial eee ee eens e* 108 5 1000 100 
de Peta w bere ewereeemee 140 6 OO OO) | ——_—— East-India 
Dudley Pee eee eee eeeee 63 3 | 100 Branch eeee ee eeees > 100 5 oon 100 
Ellesipere and Chester ----! 63 3 35754 133 Creat Dover Street se ceeces 37) 1 19 492 | 100 
Erewash oe de oebactisiese -119e0 58 231 100)/H te Arehway ceeecee ee 5 -_ 2303 50 
Forth and Clyde~+4+.+----|470 20 1297 | 100)}¢ roydon a Railway-+-+.+-.. _ ] 1000 65 
Gloucester and Berkeley, Db staessecscccee ol = 1 1000 | 60 
pee teks! erteees —_— — 1960 o~ Pate and Wye Do, seeees 31 l 10 3762 50 
0. optiona AN-++++.5-- — _ r eg 
(rand Junction .-...+.. (245 110 uo 10 Water Works. v7 ai 
irand Surrey ere Meh eeeee 54 3 2 100 East London: + see ee eeeeee 7 2 3 00 
Do. Loan PROC CP CPR eee ee 105 5 60,(KKW _— Grand Junction ee eeee eens 48 2 ] 4500 50 
Grand Union «.++-... cosh 18 T= BAP} | 100] |Kent -s-eee dees seeeeeeess io 1.10} 2000 | 100 
Do. LOAD: +¥++0dsenleeeees - 1100 5 | 19,827/. | —||London Bridge--.-+-....+. 50 210) oo |; — 
Grand Western,++««+-. seat 2 ~~ 3096 | 100/|South London .-.---.-.... 1) _- 800 | 100 
Granthain«+++-ecs-esesses 145 38 749 =| 150)|West Middlesex ...-..+... 57 2 5 7540 _ 
pemene— wdeseedscecel 13 1 ee aie me York Buildings,..--+-.-.- 4 | 1360 | 100 
ennet an VOM See eaees ls 
Kennet and Avon mar 27 l 7 | 100 Insurances. 
Leeds atid Liverpool W .-+ hi 365 12 2.879%! 100) Albion | «-...+.0.. osecoech OF 2 10} 
Leicester ih ..Ws.eeeceeess 1300 14 545 | —//Atlas --.... Sthoceneenes es 55 
Leicester & Northampton SD 2ccbdSUee coceve tees 575 40 
es “tepasechowea-) PE! | awe 1895 | 100 Birmingham den cahateh a = 
Angh specccecece eas BoiK ) 170 7 - Sn 0606800600¢e00%008 ” e 
Melton 3 foe ieay eee 721 li 20 100 County * eee eee see w 2 10 
Mersey and Irwell .. a 30 _ m—||Fagle sess ccccecceseseeees 2126) — 
Monmouthshire «..... aeea lI; 8 2409 | 100|/European ----.-.++ epeeece] 20 1 
Do, Debent eo*sepeeee i) 5 43,5261. | 100) |Globe «+ --eseeeececeeeeeee 13) 6 
Montzon ide ests... i 210} 700 | 100)/Guardian --...... docehe.o} 10 _ 
Neath eee eee 2. ee #eene 410 25 947 = ope ded ol twee tee 4 5 
No a4 Pe eeoees _ -_— } W700 25 Imperial ee eerwee ereeeee 98 a 
Nottin Tiaaiee dhesiped 9 12 50Q | 150|/Lonéon Fire. - rs a 
Oxford ORR ee eee ee ees 73) 32 1720 100 London Ship. + er eee ee eeeere 20 1 
Peak? Pesce -4-4°70 4 3 »- 2100 100) roaster CeCe ee eee eae 138 
Portsmouth and Arundel... 40 ated 25.20 iif Roe Bee esccccccccsccces o* ) 19) 
ite MMR Tresneetes hss | oy nes —||Royal Exthange -:...+....$ 265°") 10 
R 1 eee > are . 6v 1 563 } ] Sun Fire-+; eee eeeeeseee ** - 10} 8 1 
Shrewsbur no dba eee ulhye & me fl sR Vite. FT ra 23 ] 
seeeehi Ce wep eclar-sceee (JD > 7 A . Union. «+ecsceccsvecece eae f 4) 1 
S Coal--.-. essen i]07 10 77 ’ ; 
Stuffdrd & Woreestérshite 709 "| 49 700 | 140 een 
Stodrbridge 43.65)... 66/200 3 300 | 145/1Gas Lightand Coke (Char- 
Stratiord omyAwon «+> +++»)! 17 -_~ B47 —i| tered Cor Y) twee wns 71 4 
s " wate if *s eee eeee oe | 405 bard Pees 100 De. a seaht c eevee “har 10) ; 
Pri tt ei errr 185 . City Gas t ompany a 
Tavitock sé: Cite cates oe obs bt] ; 4 350 100 Do. New © eteeeeereeeese = 2 
** ‘oe 20 —_— 2670 -—- ee ee eet ae eeeeee . : 
Tree sey. OF or, Grand : , Brighton eta detenetaaseee 20 J ps4 
Tt k« Vievir.. “ 1910 "5 1300 200 Bristol Tee Peeee eee eee) ** 25 10:63 p.c 20 
Ware i Birmingtim'290° |'1t | { ions | byl] Literury dnatientions 
Warwick ang Napton ++-+ 210...| 10 100) [London «:+++se-ee-seneree} 27 | — |) 1000 [75gs 
Wilts and Be ae Pe ceee 6.) — 428 _ Russel eee eeee eee eeenee I — 700 us 
Wi coed ds eBoodl. wee 6 ws 26 105 Surrey seedece eeeeeee oe o* 5 —_ 700 ys 
Woreestér and 26 10} J Gow | — Miseellaneous. 
05.1 he 
Auction Mart «-++--++++++] 2 1 5; 060 50 
Docks, British Copper Company -- 52. | 210) 1397 | 100 
Bristol <.JiVbG tL... [09 fie. |) 2200 4 146! |Gollen Lane Brew ery abe TO om | 
Do. Notes -+--+++0. Rew +100 5) ae Sa. | DO, «+s 0e coeeeceepeneees 5 pat 3447 
Ommercial «--..++++e00--| 87 310, 3i 100: London Commercial Sale o900 | 150 
He ree me! Ieee oe i_ s 0001, Lou, Koo samen eweeetanee 16 ] 
East Country. ip-sp 22-siy sed 31 |.— ie3) 100, Carnatic Stock, Jet Clas ~ "| : al bes 
ded ty, *% . ** ils . 4 "2.0 °F 32° * tf , oa» an 
West-india SFE ‘ hg Cyt fou dciey ob sd ee eeer eter 108 ta 
. aucaenaguneneennen or 0 Pe bets. dune 























































































































































































Daily Price of Stocks, from 25th Sept. to 25th Oct. as 
si#cle2.,iele)] 24 Iedldle is 7 bape 
- S33 | es & Ps £2, (38/8 4 | R | ee 
~S | OC: ~ Siow |S sigui? .Jo./6 6 
“a [2g | ae |e! ale aeelealel 3 Sez sips 23: | 
Sept. oS i ao 3. ~ Atha gine || = RA Bae SACS 
25) — | — (sig al—! — [1003) — | sogi_! — | 48 | — |3 57 5) 81: | 
26, — 824 aly j|—| — {1003 — | — || — | —| ons a dal 
27; — ‘24 (aig 3] —| — |100g] — | 81 || — | — | — Io ia Fj 81! 
se —| — jee gi—| — 100; — | 81 |—| — | 49} ~— |g 35 7 81 
30 — (eid g}—| — {1003} —| — | —| 48] —I3 55 7 oat | 
Oct. | 3 5 | 59 G, Bly | 
I — 82} (81f 3) —| — |1003) — | 81 —|49|/— 3 55 7) Sl; 
2—/| — [ely §—|— 1004; — | 81f—| — | 51 | — 3 55 8B Bly 
3 — | — laiy §]—| — [1003] — | — |_12529) 51] — 15 4/5 7] 814 | 
4 -|- 81; 4/—| — |100,] — | sig—| — | —| — la 65 8) 81; | 
5) — | — [8ig 4) —}| — jlold — sig—_| — | 52} —|5 66 38] al; | 
7; — 823 [1g 2 —lrongloig}] — | —|-| —] 54] —|5 76 9 82 | 
b= | — jaa 2}—lorjoz|) — | — |-) | 55] — js 75 8) 824 | 
9 — | — [824 2 —/1013)102 | — | 812—| — | 55 | — 5 76 8} 824! 
10 — | — (82$ 2)—/1014102 | — } 81j)—2543) 55 | 9235 66 8 82} | 
11248381 4/82) 13'923) 994102 203 | — —| — | 57 | — 6 77 10) 824 | 
12248 [81g $81! 2,|/ —| 994/101; 205) — —~|—157}— 6 87 9 82 | 
14 — |e1g }\82) 13! —| 994/102 20g} 81.\—| —] 58 | — |6 87 9) 824 | 
152463814 3/824 2923) 993102 203 | B1g— — | 87 | 93 |5 7/7 10, 82; | 
162465 81 2 82h $1934! 994102} 208) 81 |\— 2543) 56 | — [5 77 10 825 | 
17247 81g 382: $1933, 993 1024 203 — |— 2544 56 | — |5 7/7 10) 82 | 
182474815 [824 g93;, 99g'1024 — | — || — | 54] — j6 89 10) 82) | 
19 — 814 382) 4] —/ 993'102$203 | — |—255 | 54] — 6 88 10) 823 | 
21 — ~ $824 293); 992 1024 203 | — |— 255 | 64; — 6 88 9 82 
22248 814 2/824 2934) 992'102§ 203 | — |— 255 | 53 | — [5 78 10) 823 
25249 G1g 4824 $934 994 1024 204%/ — || — | 52) — 5 67 9 82} | 
24 2493815 j 824 6 93;| 9951023 20; | — |— 255 | 49 | — 5 67 9 &2; 
5 2004814 4|82 i038 99,103 203 | — |! — | 48 |-— 5 7/7 9 823 
a 9a "| | 7 ae! 
IRISH FUNDS. Prices of the 
, fl ia « 3 >] ; FRENCH FUNDS. 
| ae) ee) eee) gf] gl gle aes 
=—Si & “s&s oan Si. Bi 8} From Sept. 24. 
ba l\peBekeResle Slee 2 gels! Oct. 19 
3 |S 82 8~/S 550/82) 8 |S klek) & +a Dace 
|e EGE a sleeleglf0l 2 Sol S75.) nam | 
j~ |RSS ES SESE) A scien a gt Rene 
(ZS SESS SESSis Els 8 > |i s|3'2 me Cent. | Actions. 
Ms Si 5% 52 54/8 35a 5 |OA|oe| wm 1822 | 
Sept. : Sept |fr. c.| fr. | 
35300 | 80 | | 934) 92 |_|1005/1053) — | — | — —| 2492 60) 1640 — 
934, 91g, ——| — |106}) — | — | 474 — | 2792 70, 1645 — 
Oct. | | 50.93 30, 1646 — 
$2493) 93 | 913 1003) — | — | — | — | 723) — |Oct.| 
10 2494) 934 913-100 |} — | — | — | — | 72 | 203) 2,92 70) 1652 50) 
| | 592 85| 1635 — 
893 3 — 
| | 11/92 40) 1652 50 
1493 35) 1650 — 
1793 35) — — 
ee EIT Pe ee pe | 1993 75 1655 — 
AMERICAN FUNDS. lie 
IN LONDON. | NEW YORK. 
Oct. | | | | Sept | 
8 | il | | 9 | 
} i | | 
Bank Shares............. 41 1021 10 1023 (104 | 
G per cent...... 1812....) — | — 104 «104 
OR on | oe 1043 1042 | 
1si4 af 1054 {1054 | 
; 1815. | oi | 1074 1078 | 
Sper cent...... 1821. a 4 1034 1034 























By J. M. Kichardson, stock-broker, 23, Cornhill. 
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